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PREFACE 


WHILE engaged in writing the ‘‘Rules of Order Revised,’’ the 
author was strongly impressed with the impracticabiiity of making 
a book which would fill the needs of societies and deliberative 
assemblies for rules of order, and which at the same time would 
be readable and adapted to the needs of those unfamiliar with 
parliamentary law. This is especially true of the motions. In 
**Rules of Order’’ the first paragraph on each motion shows under 
what circumstances the motion can be made, what motions can be 
made while it is pending, to what motions it can be applied, what 
motions can be applied to it, and whether it can be debated, 
amended, or reconsidered. These points are needed for quick ref- 
erence in a meeting, but are very dull reading, especially to one 
unfamiliar with parliamentary law. The fact that it was neces- 
sary to compress the rules of order into a pocket manual required 
all the brevity consistent with accuracy of statement, and thus 
prevented illustrations that would have made the matter much 
more easily understood. 

Instead of compromising and combining the two objects in one 
book, the author decided to make the ‘‘ Rules of Order Revised’’ as 
perfectly adapted to the needs of societies, conventions, boards, 
city councils, ete., as he was capable of doing in so small a manual, 
and then to write another book to meet the wants of those desirous 
of becoming thoroughly familiar with parliamentary law. The 
two books are in complete harmony: one is adapted to the needs of 
societies as their rules of order, and therefore is condensed and 
easy of reference; the other is not suited for such a purpose, but, 
since it abounds in illustrations, can be read without difficulty by 
one ignorant of parliamentary law. 

The author has not hesitated to repeat statements in different 
articles when such a course would make the article more easily 
understood. Examples are given where required. Motions have 
been grouped where it has seemed important to compare them and 


to show under what circumstances each should be used. Thus, the 
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half dozen motions used for bringing a question before the assem- 
bly a second time are grouped and compared, showing the circum- 
stances under which each should be used, and afterward each one 
is taken up separately and fully explained. [See p. 79.] 

So much trouble has resulted from ignorance of the manner of 
conducting elections, which is scarcely touched in ‘‘ Rules of Order 
Revised,’’ that it has seemed best to devote to it much space. The 
subject of Discipline is fully explained, and Model By-Laws are 
given for the guidance of societies when organizing or when revis- 
ing their by-laws. Out of many years’ Parliamentary Law corre- 
spondence of the author, there have been selected several hundred 
Questions and Answers that will be helpful to others besides those 
who have made the inquiries. They are classified and separately 
indexed in order to make it easier to find decisions. They form a 
unique part of the book. 

When this large work was nearly completed, it seemed advis- 
able to take out the elementary part and to publish it separately. 
Accordingly a set of twenty elementary lessons, including seven 
drills, was prepared with a view to meeting the needs of the novice. 
To this some useful reference matter was added, and the book has 
been published under the name of ‘‘Parliamentary Practice: An 
Introduction to Parliamentary Law.’’ 

It gives the author pleasure to acknowledge his indebtedness 
to Mrs. William Anderson for her suggestions, criticisms, and gen- 
eral assistance in the preparation of this work, which have added 
materially to its value. Her large experience with women’s organ- 
izations has enabled her to know the needs in many directions. 
She selected from the author’s correspondence a large number of 
the Questions and Answers used in Part VII, and prepared the 
Special Index for this part of the work. 

That this book may be helpful to those who wish to learn how 
to carry on the business of societies with the greatest efficiency ig 
the earnest wish of the author, 


Henry M. Ropert. 
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PARLIAMENTARY LAW 


CHAPTER I 
INTRODUCTION 


PARLIAMENTARY LAw comprises the rules and customs govern- 
ing deliberative assemblies. Its objects are to enable an assembly, 
with the least possible friction, to deliberate upon questions in 
which it is interested, and to ascertain and express its deliberate 
sense or will on these questions. 

To accomplish these objects, experience has taught that it is 
necessary to have a presiding officer, a recording officer, and some 
established rules or customs. The presiding officer is usually known 
as the Chairman or the President, although in the lower house 
of legislative bodies he is called the Speaker, and in fraternal and 
secret societies he has some special title. The duties of the chair- 
man are, in general, to preside over the meetings and see that the 
rules are enforced. The recording officer is usually called the Sec- 
retary or Clerk, though in secret societies various other names are 
used. The duties of the secretary are, in general, to keep a record, 
called the Minutes, of the business transacted at the meetings, and 
to attend to such correspondence as does not naturally devolve 
upon other officers, or upon committees or boards. If the assem- 
bly is an organized society, other officers are usually needed, but 
a chairman and secretary are all the officers that are strictly neces- 
sary for a deliberative assembly. 

The rules and customs most commonly adopted by societies in 
this country are stated in ‘‘Rules of Order Revised,’’ and are more 
fully explained and illustrated in the following pages. The method 
of organizing and of conducting business in mass meetings, so- 
cieties, and conventions of delegates is explained in ‘‘Rules of 
Order Revised,’’ pages 275-298. In ‘‘Robert’s Parliamentary 
Practice,’’ which is an introduction to this work, are given several 
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drills illustrating in detail the method of conducting business meet- 
ings. 

It is assumed that the reader has read ‘‘Parliamentary Prac- 
tice,’’ or the forty-five pages covered by the first two lessons which 
are outlined on page 308 of ‘‘Rules of Order Revised,’’ and there- 
fore this elementary instruction is not repeated here. Many read- 
ers will think some of the subjects, notably Reconsider, are treated 
too elaborately. They must bear in mind that there are others 
who wish to be prepared to meet just such difficulties. Illustra- 
tions are freely given in such cases, so as to enable the average 
reader to understand the subject. If a statement is not under- 
stood, it is best to read on, and it will generally be found that fur- 
ther reading makes the meaning clear. It is well to use the In- 
dex freely. The Special Index to Questions and Answers, page 
401, enables the reader to utilize the author’s answers to many 
questions that may arise in his own mind. Ifa parliamentary term 
is not understood, its meaning will generally be found under 
Definitions, page 568. 

No one is ever strong and forceful when he gets near the limits 
of his knowledge. A teacher should know far more of a subject 
than he ever expects to teach. <A leader in any deliberative as- 
sembly should be prepared for every emergency, so that there is 
no danger of his being tripped up by some expert parliamentarian. 
While this knowledge greatly increases one’s efficiency, it is not 
wise to make a display of it, or to use it in a way to interfere 
with carrying out the wishes of the majority of the society. Where 
there is radical difference of opinion in an organization, one side 
must yield. The great lesson for democracies to learn is for the 
majority to give to the minority a full, free opportunity to pre- 
sent their side of the case, and then for the minority, having failed 
to win a majority to their views, gracefully to submit and to recog- 
nize the action as that of the entire organization, and cheerfully 
to assist in carrying it out, until they can secure its repeal. 


CHAPTER II 
MOTIONS AND THEIR CLASSIFICATION 


Motions. A motion is a proposition that something be done, 
or that something is the sense, opinion, or wish of the assembly. 
Business is brought before a deliberative assembly by motions or 
by communications. In case of a communication, a resignation 
for instance, before any action can be taken on it, a motion must 
be made, or the chair must assume one, and the question on the 
adoption of the motion must be stated by the chair. In order to 
make a motion, a member rises and addresses the chair by his title, 
and when he has obtained the floor, he says, ‘‘I move,’’ followed 
by his proposition, as, ‘‘I move that we donate $50 to the library”’; 
or, ‘‘I move to adopt [or, the adoption of] the following resolu- 
tion: ‘Resolved, That’ etc.’’; or, ‘‘I move to adjourn.’’ In the 
case of resolutions and amendments, ‘‘I offer,’’ or ‘‘I propose,’’ 
is sometimes used instead of ‘‘I move to adopt,’’ or ‘‘I move the 
adoption of,’’ as, for example, ‘‘I offer [or propose] the following 
resolution [or amendment],’’ etc.; or, ‘‘I propose that the resolu- 
tion be amended by striking out ‘50’ and inserting ‘75.’ ’’ 

Motions are divided into Main Motions, or those that introduce 
a subject to the assembly, and Secondary Motions, or those that 
can be made while a main motion is pending, and that, for the 
time being, supersede it. Secondary motions are subdivided into 
Subsidiary, Privileged, and Incidental Motions. This classifica- 
tion of motions is only for convenience. The privileged motions 
might be called main motions, since they each bring before the 
assembly a new question that has no relation to the pending ques- 
tion. But their high privilege makes them very distinct from 
other main motions as to precedence, debate, etc., and it is better 
to call them privileged motions. Main motions can have all the 
subsidiary motions applied to them, while no subsidiary, except to 
amend, can be applied to a privileged motion. All main motions 
can be debated, while no debate is allowed on any privileged 
motion, nor on any incidental motion except an appeal under 
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certain circumstances. Privileged and subsidiary motions have a 
distinct rank among themselves, while incidental motions have not. 

Main Motions. A main motion is one that introduces a sub- 
ject to the assembly for its consideration and action. Since only 
one subject can be considered at a time, no main motion can be 
made while another motion is before the assembly. All main mo- 
tions are debatable and amendable. They are fully explained in 
the next chapter. 

Subsidiary Motions. Sometimes another motion is necessary 
or desirable in order to dispose properly of a main motion. Mo- 
tions that help to dispose of a main motion are called Subsidiary 
Motions. They may be made when the main motion is pending, 
and when stated by the chair they supersede the main motion and 
become the immediately pending question. Subsidiary motions 
are used when the assembly wishes to change the wording of a 
main question by means of an amendment, to refer a main ques- 
tion to a committee for consideration and recommendation, to 
postpone action on it to another time, to limit or close the de- 
bate, to extend the limits of debate, or to lay the main question 
aside temporarily when something of greater urgency may require 
the attention of the assembly. 

A subsidiary motion may itself be superseded by another sub- 
sidiary motion of higher rank, or by a privileged or incidental 
motion, which for the time being becomes the immediately pend- 
ing question. Subsidiary motions cannot be applied to one an- 
other, except that most of them can be amended, and debate can 
be limited or closed upon the debatable ones. For instance, no 
subsidiary motion can be laid on the table by itself; if it is laid 
on the table, all pending questions go to the table with it. On 
page 548 will be found a chart containing a list of all the subsidiary 
motions, arranged in the order of their precedence or rank, and 
showing which of them may be amended, and which debated, and 
which require a two-thirds vote. Each of the subsidiary mo- 
tions is taken up separately and fully explained in Chapters 
IV-VITI. 

Privileged Motions. While a main motion and one or more 
subsidiaries are pending there must be some method of closing the 
meeting, taking a recess, and appointing the time for an adjourned 
meeting. Sometimes, too, a question arises as to the rights and 
privileges of the assembly, or of an individual member. that re- 
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quires immediate attention, though other questions are pending. 
And, again, the society may have adopted a program or order of 
business which is being departed from, and members may wish 
the order enforced. The motions to accomplish these various ob- 
jects are called Privileged Motions, because they are of the high- 
est privilege, being in order while any other motions are pending. 
The five privileged motions are undebatable because debate is in- 
compatible with high privilege. After the orders of the day are 
actually taken up, or a motion is made and stated covering a ques- 
tion of privilege,' the motion that has had the special privilege 
of consideration at this time is before the assembly for debate and 
the application of subsidiary motions, the same as any main mo- 
tion. The motions fixing the time for an adjourned meeting and 
to take a recess may be amended, but the other privileged motions 
cannot be amended. A list of the privileged motions, arranged 
in the order of their rank, will be found in Chart IJ, page 548. 

Incidental Motions. During a meeting it is sometimes neces- 
sary to allow a temporary interruption of the immediate business 
in order to attend to something relating to the business of the as- 
sembly. Examples of such interruptions are: a question of order 
or an appeal from the decision of the chair; an objection to the 
introduction of a question that is deemed improper for considera- 
tion by the assembly, at least at that session; a motion to suspend 
the rules in order that something may be done out of its proper 
order, or in violation of the rules relating to the transaction of 
business; a motion to divide a question into two or more questions, 
to consider the question by paragraphs, to create a blank in a 
pending motion; a motion relating to nominations, voting, or a 
quorum; an inquiry on a point of parliamentary law involved in 
the pending business; a request for information in matters relat- 
ing to pending business or to other business so urgent as to justify 
interrupting the pending business; a request for leave to withdraw 
or modify a motion, to read papers, or to be excused from a duty, 
as, for instance, service on a committee. These various questions 
are incidental to questions pending, or that have just been pend- 
ing, or to those it is desired to introduce, or they relate to other 
business of the assembly, and are therefore called Incidental 
Questions. 


1See page 126 for the difference between Questions of Privilege and Privi- 
leged Questions. 
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Incidental questions, unlike subsidiary and privileged ones, have 
no rank (order of precedence) among themselves. They take 
precedence of any motion, however privileged, to which they are 
incidental. Thus, while the motion to adjourn is pending it is in 
order to make a motion describing the method of voting; or, after 
it has been voted viva voce to adjourn and before the assembly 
has been declared adjourned, it is in order to compel the taking 
of a rising vote by calling out, ‘‘Division,’’ or, ‘‘I doubt the vote.’’ 
On the other hand, if an incidental motion is made when a main 
or subsidiary motion is the immediately pending question, any 
privileged motion is in order while the incidental motion is pend- 
ing. No debate is allowed on incidental questions, except on an 
appeal under certain circumstances, as stated on page 152. If de- 
bate were allowed on them it would greatly interfere with busi- 
ness. The prohibition of debate does not, however, preclude a 
few words of explanation. It is the duty of the presiding officer 
to see that these remarks do not run into debate. A list of the 
common incidental motions will be found in Chart II, page 549. 

In addition to the four classes of motions, main, subsidiary, 
privileged, and incidental, there are two motions, to Take from 
the Table, and to Reconsider, that cannot be placed satisfac- 
torily in any of these classes. These motions are used to bring 
again before the assembly either a question that has been laid aside 
temporarily to attend to some more urgent business, or else a 
question upon which action has been taken the same day or the 
day preceding. These motions are explained, Take from the 
Table on page 106, and Reconsider on page 87. 


CHAPTER III 


MAIN MOTIONS: POSTPONE INDEFINITELY 
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[For detailed contents of this chapter, see ‘‘Main Motions’’ in Index, 
page 577.] 


Marin Motions 


A Matin Motion brings a subject before the assembly for its 
consideration and action. Since only one subject can be consid- 
ered at a time, no main motion can be made when any other motion 
is pending. For convenience they are divided into Original Main 
Motions and Incidental Main Motions. The only reason for this 
division of main motions is that it is in order to object to the con- 
sideration of an original main motion, while it is not in order to 
object to the consideration of an incidental main motion. 

An Original Main Motion brings before the assembly some new 
subject for its consideration and action. It should be in writing 
unless very brief, and should usually be in the form of a resolution. 

An Incidental Main Motion is a main motion that is inciden- 
tal to or relates to the business of the assembly, or to its past or 
future action. It is usually made orally, and frequently not in 
the form of a resolution. The following are examples of inci- 
dental main motions: To amend or rescind a resolution or rule 
already adopted; to accept, or adopt, a report which an officer 
or committee has been directed to make; to discharge a commit- 
tee; to appoint a time and place for the next meeting, if the 
motion is made when no business is pending. 

Characteristics of Main Motions. A main motion, or any 
amendment thereto, must not be in violation of national or state 
laws, or in conflict with the constitution, the by-laws, or the 
standing rules or resolutions of the assembly. If it so conflicts 
and is adopted, it is null and void. A main motion cannot con- 
flict with or be substantially the same as a resolution or main 
motion previously adopted or rejected by the assembly during 


the same session, thus bringing up a second time the same ques- 
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tion. It cannot cover the same ground as a motion that has been 
made and has not been finally disposed of, but is in the hands 
of a committee, or has been postponed, or laid on the table, or 
will come up as unfinished business, or may be brought before the 
assembly again by calling up the motion to reconsider which has 
been made previously. A main motion is not in order that will in 
any way interfere with freedom of action in the case of one 
previously introduced and not yet finally disposed of and is thus 
“‘in possession of the assembly.”’ 

A main motion may have applied to it any subsidiary motion, 
that is, it may be amended, committed, postponed, ete. When a 
main motion is postponed or laid on the table, all pending sub- 
sidiary motions go with it. When a main motion is committed, 
only pending amendments go with it. It takes precedence of 
nothing, that is, it cannot be made while any other question is 
pending. It yields to subsidiary, privileged, and incidental mo- 
tions, that is, any of them may be made while a main motion is 
pending. It is debatable and requires for its adoption only a ma- 
jority vote, that is, more than half of the votes cast, a quorum 
being present, except in the cases mentioned hereafter where the 
effect of adopting the main motion is to change something the 
assembly has previously done, or to suspend some rule or some 
right of the members. 

As a general rule, when possible, a main motion should be in 
the affirmative rather than in the negative form. The objection to 
the negative form is the liability to confusion in the minds of the 
voters as to the effect of a negative vote on a negative proposi- 
tion. in many cases, however, the negative form cannot be 
avoided, because rejecting the affirmative proposition is not al- 
ways equivalent to adopting the negative proposition. For in- 
stance, voting down the resolution, ‘‘ Resolved, That this club is 
in sympathy with the movement to unite the athletic clubs of the 
city,’’ is not necessarily the equivalent of adopting the resolution, 
“Resolved, That this elub is not in sympathy with the movement 
to unite the athletic clubs of the city.”’ Many members may vote 
against the first resolution because they are opposed to commit- 
ting the club on the question. On the same ground they would 
vote against the second proposition, so that perhaps neither could 
be adopted. If it were desired to put the club on record as not 
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in sympathy with the proposed union, it would be difficult to 
avoid the negative form of the resolution. 

When a negative form of motion is offered, the chairman should 
suggest the proper change if it is capable of being changed into 
the affirmative form without weakening it. Thus a motion ‘‘that 
we do not approve ’? ean usually be changed into a motion 
‘‘that we disapprove ,’ since they are usually equivalent. If 
the motion cannot be changed from the negative form, or if the 
mover is unwilling to make the change, the chair, in putting the 
question to vote, should be very careful to make it clear to the 
voters what they are voting for. In case of the motion ‘‘that we 
do not approve ,’ if the mover declines to modify his mo- 
tion, the chair in taking the vote could put the question thus: 
‘The question is on the motion ‘that we do not approve , 
As many as are in favor of the motion, that is, as many as do 
not approve — , say ‘Aye.’ Those who are opposed to the mo- 
tion, that is, those who are opposed to expressing disapproval 
of , say ‘No.’ The ayes have it and the motion is adopted.’’ 


Exampues oF Marin Motions 

Resolutions, Motions, Orders. A member wishing to have the 
assembly consider and act on a certain subject should put in writ- 
ing what he wishes the assembly to do, or to agree to, and then 
move its adoption. This is a main or principal motion. It should 
usually be in the form of a resolution, but the word ‘‘Resolved’’ 
may be dropped and it may be offered in a simple motion, provided 
it is very short. The Form of the motion is, ‘‘I move to adopt 
[or I move the adoption of, or I offer] the following resolution: 
‘Resolved, That the club give a banquet next month,’ ’’ or simply, 
‘‘T move that the club give a banquet next month.’’ In either 
form it isa main motion. If the motion is of the nature of an order 
it is better to make the motion thus: ‘‘I move the adoption of 
the following order: ‘Ordered, That during the winter months 
the reading-room be kept open from 7 to 9 p.m.’ ’’; or, ‘‘I move 
the adoption of the following order: ‘Ordered, That the janitor 
hereafter be paid $30 a month.’ ”’ 

Action on Committees’ Reports and Recommendations. When 
a committee reports resolutions or recommendations, a motion 
should be made by its chairman to adopt or agree to the resolu- 
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tions or recommendations. If the committee reports facts or opin- 
ions no motion is necessary, but if it is desired specially to en- 
dorse the report the proper motion to make is to accept the report. 
All these motions are main motions. If a resolution is referred 
to a committee and the committee reports it back, recommending 
its adoption or rejection, no motion is made. The chair states 
the question on the motion which had been made previously and 
referred to the committee, thus: ‘‘The question is on the adop- 
tion of the resolution, ete.’’; or, ‘‘The question is on the adoption 
of the resolution, the recommendation of the committee to the con- 
trary notwithstanding.’’ [See page 267 for fuller information. ] 

Action on Communications, Resignations. If the communica- 
tion is a resignation the proper motion is to accept the resigna- 
tion. Other communications should in most cases be referred to a 
committee for consideration and reccmmendation of suitable action 
to be taken. In either case the motion providing for suitable ac- 
tion is a main motion. 

Approving Minutes. When the minutes are read, without wait- 
ing for a motion the chair asks, ‘‘Are there any corrections to 
the minutes?’’ If there are none he instantly adds, ‘‘There being 
none, the minutes stand approved.’’ The motion to.approve (or 
adopt) is a main motion and is usually adopted, as in this case, 
by ‘‘general consent.’’ If objection is made the chair puts the 
question to vote without a motion, or some one may make a mo- 
tion to approve or adopt the minutes. 

Ratify, Approve, Confirm. Sometimes action is taken by a na- 
tional or state society subject to ratification or approval by its con- 
stituent organizations. In such eases it is moved in the national 
or state society to adopt the resolution, or by-law, or amendment, 
while in the constituent organizations the motion is to ratify the 
action of the other society. On the other hand, exactly the re- 
verse of this may occur, where a subordinate society, local or state, 
adopts by-laws or elects officers subject to ratification or confir- 
mation by the parent body. 

Sometimes, when there is no quorum present, business of an ur- 
gent nature is transacted that certainly will be approved by the 
society. In such a case, at the next meeting a member states the 
facts, and, permission being granted, the minutes of that meet- 
ing are read, and he then moves, ‘‘That the action taken at the in- 
formal meeting held on day of —— be ratified, and that the 
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minutes be approved as read and be entered on the records.’’ Or, 
a member may simply report the action taken and move (or 
some one else may move) that it be ratified. As an illustration of 
the use of the motion to ratify take the following: A meeting 
at which the delegates to the state convention are to be elected 
occurs on such a stormy night that no quorum is present. Since 
the next meeting will be too late for the election, the delegates 
are chosen at this meeting, and at the next meeting the fact is 
reported and the society legalizes the election by ratifying it. 
Sometimes officers or a committee find it expedient, or even neces- 
sary, to exceed their authority, trusting to the society to ratify, 
and thus legalize, their act. The motion to ratify, or its equiva- 
lent, to approve, or to confirm, is a main motion. 

Rescind, Repeal, Annul. If the assembly wishes to revoke some 
action that it has previously taken, it may rescind that action. 
The motion to rescind is a main motion, and may be adopted by a 
majority vote if previous notice has been given. But, unlike or- 
dinary main motions, it requires for its adoption a two-thirds vote 
or a vote of a majority of the entire membership, when previous 
notice has not been given, because it changes something which 
the assembly has previously adopted, as explained under Rescind, 
page 110. On account of the restrictions upon this motion, it is 
usually better, when practicable, to move to reconsider a vote rather 
than to rescind it, since a reconsideration requires only a majority 
vote. The motion to rescind is really one form of the motion to 
amend something previously adopted, and is subject to all the 
restrictions adopted for amendments. Thus, nothing can be re- 
scinded in constitutions, by-laws, etc., unless all the rules applying 
to their amending are complied with. Sometimes repeal or annul 
is used as the equivalent of rescind. 

Discharge a Committee. Similar to the motion to rescind, and 
under nearly the same rules, is the motion to discharge a commit- 
tee when made before the committee has reported. After it has 
reported in full, it is automatically discharged from the considera- 
tion of the question without any motion or vote. This motion is 
explained on page 108. 

The motions to postpone indefinitely, to amend, to commit or 
refer, to postpone definitely, and to limit debate are generally 
used to assist in disposing of a main motion that is pending, and 
are therefore subsidiary motions. But sometimes motions in the 
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form of these subsidiary motions are used when there is no main 
motion pending, and in such cases they are main motions, because 
they are the original motions that bring the questions formally 
before the assembly. When these motions are referred to, the sub- 
sidiary motions are meant unless it is expressly stated to the con- 
trary. 

Postpone Indefinitely. Suppose it is voted to have an excur- 
sion on May 2, and at the next meeting it is moved to postpone 
the excursion indefinitely. This latter is a main motion, but as it 
practically rescinds action taken by the society, it requires for 
its adoption the same vcte as just described for rescind. 

Amend. A motion to amend the constitution, by-laws, rules of 
order, standing rules, or resolutions, that have been previously 
adopted and are therefore not pending, is a main motion that may 
have amendments of the first and the second degree applied to it, 
or it may be committed, or postponed, etc., the same as any othe1 
main motion. Whatever is done to it, unless it is adopted, does not 
affect the by-laws, standing rules or resolutions, because they are 
not pending. Standing rules, or resolutions, previously adopted, 
may be amended by the same vote as required for rescinding ac- 
tion previously taken, as before stated, page 13. 

Comnut. If the motion to refer a certain subject to a commit- 
tee or to appoint a committee for a certain purpose is made 
when no main motion is pending, then the motion to commit or 
appoint the committee is a main motion. Thus the following, 
made when nothing is pending, is a main motion: ‘‘I move that 
the subject of the advisability of erecting a suitable building for 
our society be referred to a committee of seven to be appointed 
by the chair, with instructions to report as soon as practicable.’’ 

Postpone. Suppose the society has voted to have a banquet on 
July 4, and at a subsequent meeting members wish to postpone 
the banquet to July 15. Since it is too late to reconsider the vote, 
it is moved ‘‘to postpone the banquet to July 15.’’ This is a main 
motion, differing materially from the ordinary subsidiary motion 
to postpone, which means always to postpone the consideration of 
the main question. There is no main motion pending when this 
motion to postpone is made, and therefore the motion cannot be 
a subsidiary one. It is a main motion, which has the effect, if 
adopted, of changing something the assembly has ordered to be 
done, like the motion to rescind previously described, and re- 
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quires the same vote as that motion, namely, a two-thirds vote or a 
vote of the majority of the membership, unless previous notice 
of the motion has been given, in which case it may be adopted 
by a majority vote. 

Limit Debate. While no question is pending it may be desired 
to limit the members during the remainder of the meeting to one 
speech of three or five minutes on each question. Such a motion 
is a main motion and therefore is open to debate. It requires 
a two-thirds vote for its adoption, however, because it deprives 
the members of a right given them by the rules. 

The three motions relating to a Recess, to Adjournment, and 
to Fixing the Time for an Adjourned Meeting are not always priv- 
ileged, but are sometimes main motions. The motions to take a 
recess, and to fix the time to which to adjourn, are main motions 
if made when no other motion is pending, that is, if made when 
a main motion is in order. The motion to adjourn is a main mo- 
tion in a meeting of an assembly that has made no provision for 
holding another meeting. In such a case, if the motion to adjourn 
is adopted the assembly would be dissolved. In an organized so- 
ciety, provision is always made for future meetings, so the motion 
to adjourn in such a society is always a privileged motion. If it 
is qualified in any way, as, “‘to adjourn at 12 m.,’’ or, ‘‘to ad- 
journ to meet at 2 Pp. mM. to-morrow,’’ it is a main motion. 

The motion ‘‘to fix the time at which to adjourn’’ is always a 
main motion, and should not be confounded with the motion ‘‘to 
fix the time to which to adjourn,’’ which is always privileged if 
made when another motion is pending. 

Questions of Privilege are privileged to the extent of having 
the right to interrupt other business, but when under considera- 
tion they are main motions and are 4reated as such in every re- 
spect. 

Orders of the Day also, whether special orders or general or- 
ders, when under consideration are main motions, their only privi- 
lege being the right to consideration at that particular time. 


PostTPoNE INDEFINITELY 
This is a motion to reject the main motion, and it cannot be 
moved if anything is pending except a main motion. It is useful 
only when the opponents of a measure are in doubt as to whether 
they control a majority vote. If they are in doubt, by using this, 
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motion they can ascertain their strength without risking the adop- 
tion of the main motion. If they find themselves in the minority 
and the motion to postpone indefinitely is lost, the main motion 
is still pending, and they are free to continue the struggle against 
it. If they had tested their strength directly on the main motion 
and had lost, the main motion would have been adopted. 

If the opponents of a main motion are confident of a majority, 
they have nothing to gain by using the motion to postpone in- 
definitely. On the contrary, they lose time because of the extra 
debate allowed. If they control a two-thirds vote they can stop 
the debate by ordering the previous question, but they can do 
that just as effectually without using the motion to postpone in- 
definitely. In ordinary societies this motion is rarely of any use. 

Sometimes, however, it is used to kill a measure, with the idea 
that it is not so harsh as voting directly against the main motion. 
For instance, a large majority may be opposed to a motion to 
make A an honorary member of the club, and are willing to vote 
to postpone the motion indefinitely, and yet would hesitate to 
vote directly against the main motion. 

This motion is not only debatable, but opens to debate the en- 
tire merits of the main question, because they are necessarily in- 
volved in a discussion as to whether the main motion should be 
postponed indefinitely, that is, killed. Since the question on the 
indefinite postponement is technically different from that on adopt: 
ing the main motion, members who have previously exhausted their 
right of debate, now have another opportunity to debate the main 
motion. 

This motion cannot be amended or have any other subsidiary 
motion applied to it alone, except the previous question and the 
motions to limit or to extend the limits of debate, which are ap- 
plicable to all debatable motions. While the motion to postpone 
indefinitely is immediately pending, however, it is in order to 
amend the main motion or to make any of the other subsidiary 
motions. The various privileged and incidental motions are also 
in order while this motion is immediately pending. It is the 
lowest in rank of all motions except a main motion. If a resolu- 
tion is referred to a committee while a motion to postpone in- 
definitely is pending, this latter motion is ignored and does not go 
to the committee. 

If the motion to postpone indefinitely is adopted, the vote 
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may be reconsidered. If it is lost the vote cannot be reconsidered 
or renewed, because there will be another opportunity to kill the 
resolution when the vote is taken on its adoption. If a motion 
to postpone to a certain time is made, and the time is placed so 
that the effect is to defeat the object of the main motion the same 
as if an indefinite postponement were moved, it should be treated 
as if it were the motion to postpone indefinitely. If anything 
except the main motion is pending, this motion to postpone is out 
of order. If nothing but the main motion is pending, the mo- 
tion to postpone is stated and treated as the motion to postpone 
indefinitely. As an example, suppose there is pending a main mo- 
tion to accept an invitation to take part in a parade to-morrow. 
While an amendment to this motion is pending, it is moved to 
postpone the question to the next regular meeting a week hence. 
The chair should rule this motion out of order, because it is prac- 
tically the motion to postpone indefinitely, which is lower in rank 
than the amendment that is pending. If, however, the motion to 
postpone to the next meeting is not made until after the amend- 
ment is disposed of, the chair should state the question thus, 
‘The question is on the motion to postpone the pending question 
indefinitely.’’ 

The name of this motion, like that of the previous question, is 
misleading. It is not a motion to postpone, but to reject or kill 
the main motion. When the word postpone is used without quali- 
fication, it never refers to this motion, but to the motion to vost- 
pone to a certain time. 


CHAPTER IV 
AMENDMENTS 
[For detailed contents of this chapter see Amendments in Index.] 


WHEN a subject is brought by a main motion before an as- 
sembly for its consideration, it may be desired to change the word- 
ing of the main motion before taking final action upon it. The 
changes desired may simply make the language clearer, or they 
may slightly affect the meaning, or they may so completely change 
the meaning as to defeat the object of the original motion, but, as 
hereafter explained, they must be germane to the original mat- 
ter. These changes are called amendments, and may be made by 
inserting or adding words, or by striking out words, or by striking 
out some words and inserting others. This last form is a com- 
bination of the two other forms of amendments. Any alteration 
of the wording of a motion is an amendment of that motion. 

Instead of altering a few words in a main motion, it may be de- 
sired to add or insert one or more entire paragraphs, or to strike 
out one or more paragraphs, or to strike out one or more para- 
graphs and insert one or more other paragraphs in their place. 
The paragraph may consist of a single sentence or it may be the 
entire resolution. These motions are all amendments, the last one 
usually being called a substitute. A substitute may replace the 
entire resolution by a new one on the same subject. 

Primary and Secondary Amendments, or Amendments of the 
First Degree and of the Second Degree. If, while an amendment 
of any motion except an amendment is pending, a member wishes 
to have it modified before the vote is taken on its adoption, the 
proper course is to move to amend the amendment. The original 
amendment is called a primary amendment, or an amendment of 
the first degree; the amendment of the amendment is called a 
secondary amendment, or an amendment of the second degree. An 
amendment of the first degree can be amended, but one of the sec- 


ond degree cannot. No two amendments of the same question of 
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the same degree can be pending at the same time. But after a pri- 
mary amendment has been disposed of another primary amend- 
ment may be moved, and after its disposal a third may be moved, 
and so on without limitation. The same is true with respect to 
secondary amendments. 

An amendment of the third degree is not allowed. It is neces- 
sary to stop somewhere, and this point has been found to be the 
best. When a member wishes to move an amendment of a pend- 
ing amendment of the second degree, his proper course is to speak 
against the immediately pending amendment and announce the one 
he will offer if the pending one is rejected. If it is rejected the 
chair should immediately recognize him for the purpose of moy- 
ig his amendment. 

Amendments must be germane to the subject matter to be 
amended, that is, they must relate to the same subject. No new 
subject can be introduced in the guise of an amendment. So, a 
secondary amendment must be germane to the primary amend- 
ment which it is proposed to amend. As a general rule, an amend- 
ment is germane to a resolution when the two are so closely re- 
lated that the adoption, or rejection, or temporary disposal of 
the resolution would prevent the introduction, at the same ses- 
sion, of the essential idea of the amendment in the form of an in- 
dependent resolution. But an amendment may be germane to a 
resolution when they are not so intimately related. 

The following illustrations will be of assistance in deciding 
when an amendment is germane to the main motion: 

(a) A motion is pending to confer a certain honor on Mr. 
Brown, and it is then moved to amend by inserting ‘‘and Mr. 
Jones’’ after ‘‘Brown.’’ This amendment is out of order if the 
main motion is strictly a personal one intended to compliment Mr. 
Brown for some act in which Mr. Jones had no share. If no one 
else shared in the act no amendment is germane that does not bear 
on the question of honoring Mr. Brown. So, while an amend- 
ment would be germane that increased or diminished, or in any 
way changed, the honor conferred on Mr. Brown, an amendment 
to insert ‘‘and Mr. Jones,’’ or one to strike out ‘‘Brown’’ and 
insert ‘‘Jones,’’ would not be germane and therefore would be out 
of order. 

(b) If, however, in the above-mentioned case, Brown and Jones 

1See Temporary Disposal, page 80. 
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conjointly had done the worthy act for which this honor was to 
be conferred on Mr. Brown, then the amendment inserting ‘‘and 
Mr. Jones’’ would be germane; but another amendment inserting 
‘Cand Mr. Smith,’’ who had not participated in the act thus hon- 
ored, would not be germane. 

(c) Suppose a resolution of thanks to the railroads for their 
courtesy, etc., is offered, and a substitute is moved which con- 
demns the railroads for their discourtesy. The substitute is ger- 
mane to the resolution, and therefore is in order, because the fun- 
damental idea in the resolution is the attitude of the assembly 
toward the railroads for their conduct, and a feeling of resent- 
ment is germane to a feeling of appreciation. If the resolution 
relates to a single railroad, it is not in order to amend so as to in- 
clude other railroads, unless the acts upon which the judgment of 
the assembly is being passed are practically identical in all the 
eases. If, however, the original resolution includes two railroads 
where the acts are not the same, the fundamental idea of the reso- 
lution is one of approving or condemning the railroads, and they 
ean all be grouped and considered together just as well as sep- 
arately, and therefore an amendment inserting other railroads is 
germane and in order. 

(d) Suppose a motion is pending to give $500 to an orphan 
asylum, and it is proposed to amend so as to have a foundling 
asylum share in the gift. Whether this amendment is germane 
or not depends upon the circumstances of the case. If the society 
is in the habit of making gifts annually to different charitable or- 
ganizations, and at this time has only $500 available for all its 
gifts, the amendment is certainly germane, because in this case the 
underlying fact in the resolution is the appropriation of all the 
benevolent funds of the society ; if it is adopted it cuts off all other 
appropriations of the kind, and therefore an amendment divert- 
ing a part or all of the appropriation to other objects is germane 
to the resolution. But if the resolution appropriates only a small 
portion of the funds to the orphan asylum, so that it does not pre- 
vent aiding other societies also, then this resolution does not neces- 
sarily involve the other societies, and the two appropriations can 
be considered as well separately, and the above-mentioned amend- 
ment would not be germane, and therefore it would be out of or- 
der. An amendment changing the amount of the appropriation is, 
of course, germane. 
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In the examples given above it is not difficult to decide whether 
the amendments are germane or not, but cases occur in which the 
most experienced presiding officers would differ in their decisions. 
Suppose the following resolution is pending: ‘‘Resolved, That the 
immigration of Hindus should be prohibited,’’ and it is proposed 
to amend by inserting in the resolution the name of another race: 
Would such an amendment be germane? One presiding officer 
might hold the view that the underlying idea of the resolution 
is the preventing of the country’s being flooded with foreigners, 
and that naming one of the largest nations in the world did not 
necessarily limit the scope of the resolution to that nation if the 
assembly preferred to act upon others in connection with it: he 
would therefore rule the amendment in order, leaving it to the 
assembly to decide whether it would, or would not, insert the 
name of the other race. Another presiding officer would decide 
that the resolution was aimed at a particular race, and that an 
amendment to include another race was not germane, and was 
therefore out of order. 

Suppose, again, that in the case of a resolution conferring a 
certain honor on Mr. Brown it is moved to amend by inserting 
‘and Mr. Jones’’ after ‘‘Brown,’’ and that, while Mr. Jones has 
not participated in the act for which it is proposed to honor Mr. 
Brown, he has performed other worthy acts which entitle him to 
be honored equally with Mr. Brown. The votes of many mem- 
bers on conferring the honor on Mr. Brown might depend upon 
whether Mr. Jones was equally honored. There is room for an 
honest difference of opinion as to whether it is to the interest of the 
assembly to treat the two cases together or separately, and pre- 
siding officers would differ in their decisions. 

When such questions arise the presiding officer usually has 
little time for thinking. He must decide promptly according to 
his best judgment, and not be sensitive if his decision is over- 
ruled by the assembly. He must recognize the right of others to 
have their opinions, just as he demands the right to his own. The 
wise presiding officer, however, will never rule an amendment out 
of order as not germane unless he is absolutely sure that he is 
right. If there is doubt in his mind, he will either admit the 
amendment, or, in very important cases, throw upon the assembly 
the responsibility of deciding whether the amendment is germane 
or not. In such eases without any motion he submits the question 
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to the assembly thus: ‘‘The chair being in doubt will ask the 
assembly to decide the question, ‘Is the amendment germane?’ 
Are you ready for the question?’’ If no one rises to debate it, or 
when the debate is finished, he puts the question thus: ‘‘As many 
as are of opinion that the amendment is germane to the resolution 
[or amendment] say ‘Aye.’ As many as are of the contrary opin- 
ion say ‘No.’ The ayes have it, the amendment is declared ger- 
mane, and the question is on the amendment, ete.’’ Or if there 
are more votes in the negative than in the affirmative he says, 
‘‘The noes have it, the amendment is declared not germane, and 
therefore is out of order. The question is on the resolution, ete.’’ 

An amendment must not have the effect of making the affirma- 
tive of the amended resolution equivalent to the negative of the 
original resolution. Allowing such amendments would merely waste 
the time of the assembly. Thus, suppose this resolution pending: 
‘“Resolved, that our delegates be instructed not to oppose the pro- 
posed amendment to our State Constitution.’? An amendment to 
strike out ‘‘not’’ is in order, because voting down the resolution 
of instructions ‘‘not to oppose’’ is not equivalent to instructing 
the delegates to oppose the amendment. An amendment to in- 
sert ‘‘not’’ after ‘‘be’’ would be out of order, because if the 
amended resolution should be adopted its effect would be prac- 
tically the same as if the original motion were voted down, in 
either case each delegate being left free to vote as he pleases. 
Again, suppose the resolution reads, ‘‘ Resolved, That our dele- 
gates be instructed to oppose the proposed amendment to our State 
Constitution’’; an amendment to insert ‘‘not’’ before the word ‘‘in- 
structed’’ would be out of order, while one to insert ‘‘not’’ after 
‘‘instructed’’ would be in order. In the former case the effect of 
the affirmative of the amended resolution is the same as the nega- 
tive of the original resolution, namely, to leave each delegate free 
to vote as he thinks best. In the latter case, however, the effect of 
the two votes is quite different, as instructing the delegates not 
to oppose the amendment is very different from refusing to in- 
struct them to oppose the amendment, which latter leaves them 
free to vote as they please. So the word ‘‘not,’’ or its equiva- 
lent, can sometimes be inserted or struck out, and in other cases 
it cannot. It depends entirely upon the effect of the amendment, 
as just shown, Rejecting a resolution is not always equivalent to 
adopting the opposite, as many may vote against the resolution 
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because they are opposed to the society’s committing itself on the 
subject, and not because they hold views the opposite to those 
expressed in the resolution. 

A motion cannot be amended so as to change it into another 
parliamentary motion. Thus, a motion to postpone a question to 
the next meeting cannot be amended by striking out ‘‘to the next 
meeting’’ and inserting ‘‘indefinitely,’’ or inserting any date when 
there is no meeting, which would be practically the same as in- 
serting “‘indefinitely.’’ It is not allowable to substitute the mo- 
tion to postpone indefinitely for to commit, or to substitute a mo- 
tion to adopt one resolution for a motion to adopt another one that 
is not germane, though one resolution may be moved as a substi- 
tute for another on the same subject, provided it conforms to the 
conditions heretofore prescribed for an amendment. One form of 
- an amendment cannot be amended so as to change it into another 
form of amendment. For example, a motion to ‘‘strike out’’ can- 
not be amended by adding ‘‘and insert,’’ ete. As a general rule, 
one motion cannot be amended so as to include another form of 
motion, but either of the motions relating to limiting or extend- 
ing the limits of debate may be amended so as to include the 
others. For example, a motion to limit each speaker to one speech 
on the pending question may be amended so as to limit the length 
of each speech to one minute, and the entire debate to thirty min- 
utes, and that may be further amended so as to allow the leaders 
on each side to speak for five minutes, with the privilege of re- 
serving a portion of their time for a closing speech. Any main 
motion may be amended by adding to it instructions for its being 
printed, or a proviso as to when it is to take effect, provided the 
motion is not frivolous or improper. 

Other Amendments that Are Not Allowed. An amendment 
must not conflict with a motion already adopted at the same session, 
nor is an amendment in order that will interfere with the adop- 
tion of a motion previously made and still in the possession of the 
assembly.t. In such a case the subject will come before the as- 
sembly in the course of business, if the assembly so desires, and 
freedom of action at that time cannot be interfered with by an 
amendment to another motion, any more than it can by a new 
motion. [See page 79.] 

No amendment is allowed that is frivolous, or that would leave 


1See In Possession of the Assembly, page 10. 
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no rational proposition before the assembly, or that is expressed 
in language which would be out of order if used in debate. It 
is not permissible to waste the time of the assembly on trifling 
amendments, nor may a motion be changed by amendments into 
one that would have been out of order if originally offered in that 
form. Thus, it is not allowed to strike out the word ‘‘Resolved,’’ 
from a resolution, and thus leave no rational proposition. If the 
object is to try to kill the resolution without risking a direct vote 
on it, the proper course is to move to postpone the question in- 
definitely. Neither can a motion to postpone a resolution be 
amended so as to postpone it to an unreasonable time. 

The Rank, or Order of Precedence, of an amendment is just 
above, and its Debatability is the same as that of the motion tt is 
proposed to amend, except that an amendment always outranks the 
motion to postpone indefinitely. Thus, an amendment to the privi- 
leged motion to fix the time to which to adjourn outranks all sub- 
sidiary and privileged motions, and is undebatable because the 
motion it is proposed to amend has this high rank and is undebat- 
able; while an amendment to a main motion is outranked by, that 
is, yields to, all other motions except a main motion and the mo- 
tion to postpone indefinitely, and is debatable because a main mo- 
tion has this low rank and is debatable. 

When an amendment is debatable the debate must be confined 
to the merits of the amendment. Thus, if a motion is pending to 
refer the subject to a committee of five, and an amendment is 
moved ‘‘to strike out five and insert seven,’’ it is out of order to 
speak against referring the question to a committee, since that is 
not the immediately pending question. The immediately pending 
question is on changing the committee from five to seven, and the 
propriety of this change is the only question that can be discussed. 
Sometimes the amendment is of such a nature that its discussion 
necessarily involves the merits of the question to be amended, in 
which ease such discussion, of course, is allowed. 

No subsidiary motion except to amend can be applied to an 
amendment except where it is debatable, and then the previous 
question and the other motions relating to closing or limiting de- 
bate may be ordered, in which case they apply only to it, the im- 
mediately pending amendment, unless they are so qualified as to 
include other pending motions. Thus, an amendment cannot by 
itself be referred to a committee, or postponed, or laid on the table. 
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If any one of these motions is adopted while an amendment is 
pending, the amendment goes to the committee, or the table, or is 
postponed, together with the main motion. On this account these 
motions are said not to apply to the motion to amend, while the 
previous question does apply, because when it is ordered while an 
amendment is the immediately pending question, the previous 
question affects only the immediately pending amendment, unless 
specified to the contrary. 

The subsidiary motion to amend requires only a majority vote 
for its adoption, regardless of the vote required for the adoption 
of the motion to be amended. Amending only changes the form 
of the question to be submitted to the assembly for its adcption, 
and if either side must yield its preference in this matter it cer- 
tainly should be the minority. When the amended question is 
put to the assembly for its decision it may require a two-thirds 
vote for its adoption, as in case of the motion to limit debate. The 
motion to amend anything already adopted, as by-laws or stand- 
ing rules, ete., is not a subsidiary motion. It is a main motion, 
and the vote required for its adoption depends upon what is to 
be amended, as shown on page 88. 

Every main motion and the following secondary motions may 
be amended: the subsidiary motions, amend, commit, postpone to 
a certain time, and limit or extend limits of debate; the privi- 
leged motions, take a recess, and fix the time to which to adjourn; 
and the incidental motions, division of the question, and motions 
relating to consideration by paragraph, etc., and to methods of 
making nominations, and to methods of voting. The amendment 
of these secondary motions is limited and is extremely simple, as 
shown hereafter, page 36. 

Amendments to main motions may be moved so as to affect (a) 
merely certain words of a paragraph; or (b) an entire paragraph 
or the entire resolution; or (c) the motion itself. In the first 
case the motion may be said to be an amendment of a paragraph, 
and it should be made in a form similar to this: ‘‘I move to amend 
the first paragraph of Section 2, Article V, by striking out ‘three’ 
and inserting ‘five.’’’ In the second case it is more properly an 
amendment of the resolution, or of the by-laws, or of an article 
or section of the by-laws, as the case may be, and it is made in 
this form: ‘‘I move to amend Article VI by inserting after the 
second paragraph [or section] the following paragraph [or sec- 
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tion] ete.’’; or, ‘‘I move to amend the resolution by striking out the 
second paragraph’’; or simply, ‘‘I move to strike out the second 
paragraph.’’ In the third case the amendment may more prop- 
erly be said to be an amendment of the motion to adopt, and it 
should be made in a form similar to that given in the following 
illustration: Suppose the pending question to be on the adoption | 
of a revision of the by-laws submitted by a committee, which 
revision reduces the length of the term of the officers, and it is de- 
sired not to affect the officers now in service. The proper course 
is to move ‘‘to amend the pending motion, by adding, ‘provided 
the term of office of those now in service shall not be affected 
thereby.’ ’’ So the motion to adopt the amended by-laws could be 
amended by adding, ‘‘provided that Article V shall not go into 
effect until after the close of this annual meeting.’’ It is the duty 
of the committee that reports the revision to incorporate in the 
motion to adopt the revised by-laws all such provisions as these 
which they deem necessary. Members have a right to move amend- 
ments to this motion to adopt, adding other provisions like the 
above. 
Forms or THE Motion to AMEND 

When a resolution, or other main motion, is not satisfactorily 
expressed and it is desired to modify it, the amendment should 
be moved in one of these three forms: 

To Insert or Add. When it is desired to insert words in a reso- 
lution, the following forms are used: ‘‘I move to insert ‘three’ 
before ‘lectures’ ’’; or, ‘‘I move to amend the resolution by in- 
serting the word ‘three’ before the word ‘lectures.’ ’’ When it is 
desired to insert a paragraph, the motion is made thus: ‘‘I move 
to insert after the second paragraph the following paragraph.’’ 
Then follows the new paragraph to be inserted. The exact location 
of the words to be inserted must be designated by stating the word 
before or after which they are to be placed. If the insertion is 
to be in printed matter, the line and paragraph should be speci- 
fied. The most important word before or after should generally 
be used, and sometimes both should be used, thus: ‘‘I move to 
insert the words ‘of the stockholders’ between the words ‘meet- 
ing’ and ‘will’ in the first paragraph.’’ This is usually neces- 
sary where the important word is repeated. In every case the place 
where the words or paragraph are to be inserted must be accurately 
described. If the additional words or paragraph are to be at the 
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end, then instead of ‘‘insert’’ the word ‘‘add”’ is used. As it is 
understood that ‘‘added’’ words are placed at the end, it is not 
necessary or proper further to describe their location. The form 
of the motion is this: ‘‘I move to add the words, ‘and that the 
committee be instructed to have 500 copies of the ticket printed’ ’’; 
or, ‘‘I move to add to the second paragraph the following words, 
ete.’’ 

The words to be inserted must be inserted at one place. If the 
insertion of the words necessitates a further change in the word- 
ing of the resolution, then this is not the proper form of amend- 
ment to use. The form in such case is the motion ‘‘to strike out and 
insert,’’ as shown in the following example: Suppose the follow- 
ing resolution pending: ‘‘Resolved, That the secretary be di- 
rected to prepare a list of members delinquent in the payment of 
dues, and that he submit a report at the next meeting.’’ Now it is 
desired to add the treasurer to the committee. But if the words 
‘fand treasurer’’ are inserted after ‘‘secretary’’ the word ‘‘he’’ in 
the last clause should be changed to ‘‘they.’’ In this case ‘‘to 
insert’’ is the wrong motion. The proper motion is ‘‘to strike out 
the words between ‘secretary’ and ‘submit’ and insert the words 
‘and treasurer be directed to prepare a list of members delinquent 
in payment of dues, and that they.’’’ Or, the new resolution 
could be written out properly and moved as a substitute for the 
pending one. Sometimes in amending resolutions a grammatical 
error is inadvertently created. When noticed, the chair should 
call attention to the error and say that unless objection is made the 
secretary will correct it, stating at the same time what correction 
will be made. By this course much valuable time may be saved. 
If objection is made, which is improbable, the chair, without wait- 
ing for a motion, should put to the assembly the question on a 
proper amendment to rectify the error. In the case illustrated 
earlier in this paragraph, if the words ‘‘and treasurer’’ had been 
inserted, the necessary mechanical correction of changing ‘‘he’’ to 
“‘they’’ could have been made by general consent, as just described. 

When words or a paragraph are to be inserted or added, their 
friends should see to it that they are made as nearly perfect as pos- 
sible by suitable amendments before the vote is taken on insert- 
ing them, because after they are inserted it is too late to change 
them, the assembly having decided to insert the words or para- 
graph in exactly that shape. Additions may be made to the para- 
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graph, but not such as modify what the assembly has inserted. 
Before modifying what has been inserted it is necessary to re- 
consider the vote by which the words or paragraph were in- 
serted, and then to amend them suitably before again voting 
on inserting them. 

While words that have been inserted cannot be amended by 
inserting or striking out words, it is allowable to amend the reso- 
lution by striking out all or a part of the words that have been 
inserted together with other words, provided the new question is 
an entirely different one from the question decided by the assem- 
bly when it inserted the words. The same principle apples to a 
paragraph that has been inserted or added. It cannot be amended 
in any way except by adding to it words that do not conflict with 
the paragraph as inserted. It cannot be struck out unless other 
paragraphs are struck out with all or a part of it so as to present 
to the assembly an entirely different question from the one it has 
already decided. Suppose a pending resolution contains among 
other things a paragraph authorizing a committee to rent a hall. 
This is amended by adding ‘‘and to furnish the same.’’ Those 
added words cannot be amended, but a motion would be in order 
to strike out the entire paragraph, as that would be an entirely 
different question. If the hall was to be rented the majority wished 
it furnished. But it does not follow that a majority wished to au- 
thorize the committee to rent the hall, and therefore a motion to 
strike out the entire sentence or paragraph is in order. 

If the motion to insert is voted down, it does not follow that 
the assembly is unwilling to have the words or paragraph or a part 
of them inserted elsewhere, provided the new location or the modi- 
fication of the words makes the question practically a new one. The 
adverse vote merely shows that the assembly is unwilling to in- 
sert these particular words at this particular place. Therefore it 
is allowable to move to insert the words or paragraph at some other 
place where the connection will be such as to raise a new ques- 
tion. It may be moved to insert at the same place the same words 
or paragraph so modified as to make an essentially new question, 
but it is not allowed merely to change the wording without in any 
way changing the sense, so as practically to bring the same ques- 
tion before the assembly a second time. To illustrate this, sup- 
pose a set of by-laws is being considered and a motion is made to 
insert a section after the second section of Article II. The mo- 
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tion to insert beimg voted down, it would not be in order to move 
to insert the same section at another place in the same article, un- 
less the objections to inserting it in the place first proposed do not 
apply to inserting it at the new place. The objection may be only 
to inserting it in this particular article, in which case it would be 
allowable afterward to move to insert it in a more appropriate ar- 
ticle. Common sense must be exercised by the presiding officer so 
as to give members as great liberty as possible and at the same 
time to protect the assembly from being imposed upon by useless 
motions that bring before the assembly questions that it has prac- 
tically decided already. 

Amending the Motion to Insert or Add. The motion to insert 
(or add) may be amended in any of the three ways main motions 
may be amended, that is, by inserting (or adding), by striking 
- out, and by striking out and inserting. As previously stated, it 
is very important that the friends of a proposed amendment make 
it as nearly perfect as possible by amendments before the vote on 
the insertion is taken, because they thereby improve the chances 
of its adoption, and also because, if adopted, it cannot be further 
changed by amendments. 

To Strike Out. When it is desired to strike out words or a 
paragraph in a resolution, the motion is made thus: ‘‘I move to 
strike out the word ‘excessive’ ’’; or, ‘‘I move to strike out the word 
‘the’ before the word ‘desks’ in the third paragraph’’; or, ‘‘I move 
to strike out the second paragraph of the first section of Article 
III.’’ Whenever there is liability to uncertainty as to the word 
to be struck out, the word before or after it, or possibly both, should 
be designated, as in the second example given above. The words 
to be struck out must be consecutive in the motion to be amended. 

Amending the Motion to Strike Out. The motion to strike out 
words can be amended only by striking out words from the pri- 
mary amendment to strike out. The effect of striking out words 
from the primary amendment to strike out is to leave the words in 
the resolution, regardless of whether the primary amendment is car- 
ried or lost. When it is proposed to strike out several words, it is 
allowable to strike out from the primary amendment an interme- 
diate word, and thus to separate the words in the primary amend- 
ment, as in this example: A resolution is pending to authorize a 
committee, ‘‘to visit the cities of New York, Cleveland, Chicago, 
Philadelphia, and Boston.’’ While this is pending it is moved to 
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strike out ‘‘Cleveland, Chicago, Philadelphia’’ from the resolu- 
tion, and a secondary amendment is moved ‘‘to strike out ‘Chi- 
cago’ in the primary amendment.’’ If this secondary amendment 
is carried, the word ‘‘Chicago’’ remains in the resolution, and the 
primary amendment is now ‘‘to strike out the words ‘Cleveland,’ 
Philadelphia,’ ’? which words, it will be noticed, are separated in 
the resolution. The primary amendment is now in such a shape 
that if originally offered thus it would have been ruled out of or- 
der. If the primary amendment is now adopted, the question is 
on the resolution as amended, namely, ‘‘to authorize the commit- 
tee to visit the cities of New York, Chicago, and Boston.”’ 

The motion to strike out a paragraph is treated differently from 
a motion to strike out words, as far as amending is concerned. In 
the latter case, as has been stated, the only secondary amendment 
allowed is to strike out. In the case of striking out a paragraph, 
however, it is the duty of its friends to improve the paragraph as 
much as possible before the vote is taken on striking it out, in the 
hope of defeating that motion. For this purpose it is allowed 
to amend the paragraph in any or every way that a main motion 
may be amended. The motion to strike out a paragraph is a pri- 
mary amendment and only one amendment of it can-be pending at 
a time, this latter being a secondary amendment. When the para- 
graph is perfected the question is put on striking it out. If the 
motion to strike out the paragraph is lost, it may be still further 
amended. 

It will be noticed that the effect of striking out a word from 
a primary amendment to strike out is entirely different in the two 
eases of striking out words and striking out a paragraph. If a 
primary amendment to strike out certain words in a resolution is 
pending and a word is struck out of the primary amendment, that 
word remains in the resolution, whether the primary amendment 
to strike out is adopted or lost. If a primary amendment to strike 
out a paragraph in a resolution is pending and a word is struck 
out of the paragraph, that word remains out of the paragraph and 
therefore out of the resolution, whether the paragraph is struck 
out or not. 

If the motion to strike out is lost, it only shows that the assem- 
bly is not willing to strike out those particular words or that para- 
graph alone. It does not show that it is not willing to strike out a 
part of them, or all of them provided additional matter is struck 
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out with them. It is only necessary that the new motion shall dif- 
fer essentially from the one the assembly has already decided. 

If the motion to strike out is adopted, the same words or para- 
graph cannot be put back in the resolution unless they have been so 
changed by additions or omissions as to present an entirely new 
question. If in considering a subject by paragraph it is decided to 
transfer a paragraph or words to another place, it can be done by 
announcing, at the time the motion to strike out the words or 
paragraph is made, that a motion will be made later to insert the 
same words or paragraph in another designated place. This method 
is necessary when considering a question by paragraph. As the 
paragraph or words were struck out with the understanding that 
they were to be inserted elsewhere, this is no violation of the rule 
that the exact words that have been struck out cannot afterward 
be inserted without a material modification. 

To Strike Out and Insert or to Substitute, as the motion is 
called when it is applied to an entire paragraph or resolution. The 
two preceding motions, to strike out and to insert, provide for all 
cases where it is desired to strike out or to insert anything, from 
a few words to several paragraphs in the pending motion. But 
frequently it is desired to replace words or a paragraph by 
other words or another paragraph. If a motion were made only to 
strike out the words or paragraph, members might hesitate to 
vote for it because they do not wish it struck out unless certain 
words or a certain paragraph is inserted, and they cannot be sure 
that enough votes can be secured to make the desired insertion 
after the motion to strike out has been adopted. To meet this dif- 
ficulty it is allowed to combine the two preceding motions in one 
motion called ‘‘to strike out and insert,’’ or ‘‘to substitute,’’ as it 
is called in case of an entire resolution or paragraph that is re- 
placed. 

This motion cannot be divided, because its very object would be 
defeated if any one could require the vote to be taken separately 
on striking out and on inserting. But for purposes of amend- 
ment it would be inconvenient to allow amendments indiscrimi- 
nately to what is to be struck out and to what is to be inserted, 
and therefore no amendment of the words to be inserted is in order 
until the assembly has perfected by amendments the words or 
paragraph to be struck out. Consequently, when the motion to 
strike out and insert is made, the chair states the question thus: 
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“‘It has been moved and seconded to strike out the words 
and insert the words Are there any amendments proposed to 
the words to be struck out?’’ When no further amendments are 
proposed, the chair says, ‘‘Are there any further amendments pro- 
posed to the words to be struck out? There being none, the words 
to be inserted, which are , are open to amendment.’’ 

It will be seen that the two parts of the combined motion are 
amended the same as if they were two separate independent mo- 
tions, each being under the rules laid down for that motion. The 
debate, of course, may go into the merits of both parts of the mo- 
tion, since the real question to be decided is the comparative mer- 
its of the words to be struck out and those to be inserted. 

When the assembly has finished debating and amending the 
question, the chair puts the question thus: ‘‘The question is on 
amending the resolution [or motion, or paragraph] by striking 
out the words , and inserting the words As many as 
are in favor of the amendment say ‘Aye.’ Those opposed say ‘No.’ 
The ayes have it and the amendment is adopted. The question is 
now on the resolution [or motion, or paragraph] as amended. 
Are you ready for the question ?’’ 

If the amendment is to substitute a new paragraph for one in 
the original motion, as in case of amending a set of by-laws which 
is under consideration by a society at the time of its organization 
and has not yet been adopted, the business proceeds in a manner 
similar to this: The chair states the question thus after the new 
paragraph has been read: ‘‘It has been moved and seconded to 
substitute the paragraph just read for the second paragraph of the 
first section of Article III of the pending by-laws. Are there any 
amendments proposed to the paragraph to be struck out?’’ When 
no further amendments are proposed, the chair says: ‘‘There 
being no amendments [or, no further amendments] proposed to the 
paragraph to be struck out, the paragraph to be inserted is open 
to amendment.’’ The comparative merits of the two paragraphs 
are open to debate, and, before the vote is taken on making the 
substitution, the two paragraphs should be perfected by amend- 
ments as heretofore described under the separate motions, to in- 
sert, and to strike out. When no further debate or amendment 
is desired, the chair reads first the paragraph to be struck out, and 
then the paragraph to be inserted, reading them both as they 
finally stand after being perfected by amendments. He then puts 
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the question thus: ‘‘The question is on amending the pending 
by-laws by substituting the paragraph last read for the paragraph 
in the pending by-laws [or, in the by-laws reported by the com- 
mittee]. As many as are in favor of the motion to substitute [or, 
of the amendment] say ‘Aye.’ Those opposed say ‘No.’ The 
ayes have it and the motion to be substituted [or, the amendment] 
is adopted.’’ The chair proceeds at once to have the next para- 
graph read and asks, ‘‘Are there any amendments proposed to this 
paragraph?’’ and thus continues until an opportunity has been 
given for amending each paragraph or section of the by-laws. 
When the by-laws have been perfected by amendments, the ques- 
tion is put upon adopting or agreeing to the by-laws as amended. 

If it is desired to replace an entire resolution by another one 
on the same subject, the proper course to pursue is for a mem- 
ber to obtain the floor when nothing is pending but the main mo- 
tion, the resolution, and say, ‘‘I move to substitute for the pend- 
ing resolution the following: ‘‘ Resolved, That, ete.,’’ reading the 
proposed substitute. The chairman states the question thus: ‘‘It 
is moved and seconded to substitute for the pending resolution the 
following: ‘Resolved, That, etc.’ [reading the resolution]. Are 
there any amendments proposed to the pending resolution?’’ The 
pending resolution should then be perfected by amendments, if 
it has not been done already, as has been explained in case of 
striking out a paragraph. When no further amendments are 
offered, the chair says, ‘‘There being no further amendments pro- 
posed to the pending resolution, the substitute is open to amend- 
ment. It reads as follows: ‘Resolved, That, ete.’’’ The substi- 
tute is then perfected by amendment, as in the case of inserting 
a paragraph. When its amendment is apparently completed, the 
chair asks, ‘‘Are you ready for the question?’’ No one claiming 
the floor, he reads, or causes to be read, first the pending resolution 
and then the proposed substitute, after which he says, ‘‘The ques- 
tion is, ‘Shall the resolution last read be substituted for the pend- 
ing resolution?’ As many as are in favor of the substitution say 
‘Aye.’ Those opposed say ‘No.’ The ayes have it and the motion 
to substitute is adopted. The question is now on the resolution 
as amended. Are you ready for the question?’’ In stating the 
question to be voted on, instead of using the words above men- 
tioned the chair may say, ‘‘The question is on substituting the 
resolution last read for the pending resolution.’’ 
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The adoption of the motion to substitute has no effect except 
to put the substitute in the place of the resolution or paragraph 
which it replaces. Therefore, if a resolution or paragraph has 
not been adopted, but is pending and must be voted on, then a 
resolution or paragraph substituted for it becomes the pending 
question and must be voted on. A paragraph or section or article 
of by-laws or standing rules, ete., that has been previously adopted, 
is not pending to be voted on, and therefore when another para- 
graph, section, or article is substituted for it, the substituted 
paragraph, section, etc., becomes a part of the adopted by-laws, 
standing rules, ete., and no further vote is taken. Thus, only 
one vote is taken in case of substituting a paragraph, ete., for 
a paragraph of an adopted set of by-laws, etc., while two votes 
are necessary in case of by-laws not adopted, first on making the 
substitution and next on adopting the by-laws as amended. In 
the case of adopted by-laws the question is on substituting some- 
thing for something already adopted, and if agreed to there is no 
further question in the case, because the substituted matter has 
taken the place of something already adopted. But in the other 
ease the substituted matter takes the place of something that has 
not been adopted, and therefore it is subject to being voted on, the 
same as was the matter it has replaced. Members may vote for a 
substitute for a motion that is pending, not because they are in 
favor of its final adoption, but because they are opposed to the 
pending measure and wish to load it down with such extreme pro- 
visions that it can never be adopted. Voting for the substitute 
only puts it in the place of the pending main question against 
which they intend to vote. 

If the motion to strike out and insert, or to substitute, is 
adopted, all the rules relating to matter struck out apply to what 
has been struck out; and all the rules relating to the matter in- 
serted apply to the matter that has been inserted or substituted, 
exactly as if the two motions had been made separately. If the 
motion to strike out and insert, or to substitute, is lost, the only 
question the assembly has decided is that that particular change 
shall not be made. It does not show that the assembly is opposed 
to striking out the words or paragraph, nor that it is unwilling 
to make the desired insertion somewhere else, but that it is unwill- 
ing to replace the words or paragraph in the manner specified. Any 
motion may be made in reference to the group of words or para- 
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graph that was to be struck out, or was to be inserted, except one 
that is practically identical with the one voted down. 

If the vote on striking out and inserting, or substituting, is re- 
considered, the chair asks if there are any amendments to. the 
words or paragraph it is proposed to strike out, and if there are 
none, or when there are no more proposed, he calls for amend- 
ments to the words or paragraph to be inserted, just as was done 
originally. When both those to be struck out and those to be in- 
serted are amended as much as the assembly desires, the chair 
puts the question on striking out and inserting, or substituting. 

This motion to strike out and insert is the proper motion to 
use when it is desired to strike out words that are not consecutive. 
The motion should be made to strike out the entire sentence, or 
enough to include all the words it is desired to remove, and to in- 
sert such a sentence or words as is desired. If the changes extend 
over much of a paragraph or resolution, it is better to write a 
new paragraph or resolution and offer it as a substitute. 

It is not in order, except by general consent, to strike out 
words at one place and to insert different words at another place. 
This is a combination of two motions that is not permitted. A sen- 
tence or paragraph, however, may be transferred to a different 
place by striking out and inserting. 

Amending a Preamble. When a resolution has a preamble, the 
preamble is not open to amendment until the assembly no longer 
wishes to amend the resolution. The chairman then asks if there 
are any amendments proposed to the preamble. This is done be- 
cause the amendments made to the resolution may necessitate a 
change in the preamble. 

Amending a Resolution with Several Paragraphs. When the 
main motion consists of a number of paragraphs, or sections, ete., 
as in adopting a set of by-laws, the paragraphs are taken up sepa- 
rately in their order, the chair asking in each case, after it is read, 
whether any amendments are proposed to that paragraph. After 
the paragraph is discussed and amended, without taking any vote 
on it the chair reads, or directs to be read, the next paragraph and 
proceeds as before, until the entire resolution or by-laws, etc., 
has been considered. The chair then states that the entire by- 
laws are open to amendment. It is then in order to move further 
to amend any of the paragraphs, or to insert a new paragraph. 
Finally the question is put on adopting the entire resolution, or 
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by-laws, etc. For an illustration of this, see Amending By-Laws 
page 368. When paragraphs, sections, articles, or resolutions are 
numbered, and one of them is struck out or inserted, it is not 
necessary or usual to amend the numbers, since the necessary 
correction of the numbers is made by the secretary. 


AMENDMENT OF THE VARIOUS MoTIONS 


The motion to Adopt (Accept or Agree to) a main motion may 
be amended by adding instructions or a proviso in addition to 
changing the words of the resolution it is proposed to adopt, 
as in the following examples: Suppose a motion to adopt a 
set of by-laws is the immediately pending question: it is in order 
to move to amend the motion by adding, ‘‘provided they shall 
not take effect until after the close of this annual meeting’’; or 
the motion to adopt could be amended by adding, ‘‘and the 
secretary is instructed to have 500 copies printed and to mail 
one copy to each member.’’ Amendments of this nature are 
strictly amendments of the motion to adopt, while an amendment 
affecting an entire paragraph is an amendment of the resolution 
or other thing which it is proposed to adopt, and an amendment 
affecting certain words in a paragraph is an amendment of the 
paragraph, as well as an amendment of the resolution. 

The motion to Ratify may be amended as described above in 
the case of the motion to adopt. 

The motion to Rescind (or Repeal) is subject to amendments 
increasing or diminishing the portion to be rescinded, but if the 
part to be repealed is increased, the notice previously given does 
not apply, and the vote required is the same as if no notice had 
been given. Where previous notice is required, as in case of 
adopted by-laws, no amendment is in order that increases the 
amount to be rescinded. 

The motion to Commit (Refer to a Committee) may be amended 
by specifying the committee, if there are any standing committees, 
and also by giving it instructions. If the reference is to a special 
committee, then it may be amended by specifying the number to 
constitute the committee, and how it shall be appointed, and when 
it shall report, and by giving it any other instructions. 

The motion to Postpone to a Certain Time may be amended 
as to the time, and also by making the question a special order for 
a specified time. The time to which it is postponed must fall 
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within the session at which the motion was made, or the next sue- 
ceeding business session. A motion to amend the time so that it 
would not fall within the time of the present or the next session 
would be out of order, but after a motion has been adopted fixing 
the time to which to adjourn, that is, fixing a time for holding an 
adjourned meeting, then an amendment postponing the question to 
that time would be in order. If the motion to postpone is amended 
so as to make the postponed question a special order, the amended 
motion, namely, to postpone and make a special order, requires a 
two-thirds vote, while the amendment required only a majority 
vote. [For a full discussion of the subject see Postpone to a 
Certain Time, page 57.] 

A motion to Close Debate at a Future Time, to Limit the Number 
and Length of Speeches, or to Extend the Limits of Debate, may 
be amended by changing the limits prescribed by the motion; or it 
may be amended by including any other limitations as to length 
and number of speeches and length of debate. Thus, a motion to 
limit each member to one speech may be amended by adding, ‘‘no 
speech to exceed three minutes in length and the debate to be closed 
and the question to be put at 2 p. m.’’ The amendment requires 
only a majority vote, while the amended motion requires a two- 
thirds vote for its adoption. 

The motion to Fix the Time to Which to Adjourn, that is, to 
fix the time for holding an adjourned meeting, may be amended 
by changing the time, and by adding or changing the place for 
the meeting. 

The motion to Adjourn cannot be amended, unless it is qualified 
in some way, or unless it is made in an assembly before any pro- 
vision has been made for a future meeting, so that its effect, if 
adopted, would be to dissolve the assembly, and in these excepted 
eases the motion to adjourn is a main motion and may be amended. 

The motion to Take a Recess may be amended as to the time. 

Questions of Privilege, when raised by a member, are not sub- 
ject to amendment until a motion on the subject has been made 
and stated by the chair. Then that motion may be amended as any 
other main motion. 

A Call for the Orders of the Day cannot be amended, but wher 
an order of the day is under consideration it may be amended like 
any other main motion. 

A motion for the Division of the Question may be amended sc, 
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as to make a different division, but each separate question must 
be a proper one to be adopted if all the rest fail. 

A motion to Consider a Question b, Paragraph, or Seriatim, 
may be amended so as to consider it by articles, or sections, or in 
some other way. 

A motion prescribing the Method of Taking a Vote may be 
amended as to the method. A motion to Appoint Tellers, like every 
other motion that involves numbers, may be amended as to the 
numbers. 

A motion to Close the Polls may be amended as to the time 
when they are to be closed, and to Reopen the Polls may be amended 
as to the length of time they shall remain open. 

A motion relating to the Method of Making Nominations may 
be amended as to the method; and one relating to Closing Nomi- 
nations may be amended as to the time for closing. A list of Mo- 
tions that Cannot be Amended will be found on page 553. 


AMEND AS A Marin Motion 


In all the rules that have been given for amendments it is as- 
sumed that to amend is a subsidiary motion, that is, that it is moved 
while a main or secondary motion is the immediately pending mo- 
tion. Whenever the motion to amend is referred to, the subsidiary 
motion is meant, unless it is specifically stated to the contrary. 
The subsidiary motion to amend is designed to modify the pending 
question, and the only effect of its adoption is to make a change 
in the question upon which the assembly is afterward to take 
a vote to decide whether it will agree to the motion as modified. 
Since amending a motion does not necessarily imply its adoption 
after it is amended, the subsidiary motion to amend requires only 
a majority vote, regardless of the vote required for the amended 
motion. Thus, the motion to Limit Debate requires a two-thirds 
vote, but an amendment to it requires only a majority vote. 

But the motion to amend is sometimes applied to constitutions, 
by-laws, standing rules, or resolutions that have been previously 
adopted and therefore are not pending. In such eases the mo- 
tion to amend is a main motion, and is necessarily treated dif- 
ferently from the subsidiary motion to amend. Like other main 
motions, it cannot be made while any other motion is pending, and 
is subject to amendments of the first and second degree. When 
the main motion to amend has the effect of striking out an en- 
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tire resolution, rule, by-law, or set of by-laws, or constitution al- 
ready adopted, it is usually called ‘‘to Rescind”’ or ‘‘to Repeal,’’ 
which is simply one form of the main motion to amend. To amend 
a resolution or standing rule already adopted requires a two-thirds 
vote, or a vote of the majority of the membership, unless previous 
notice has been given, in which case it requires only a majority 
vote. [See page 110 for Rescind, and page 368 for Amending By 
Laws, ete.] 
Fitting BLANKS 

It is often convenient in making a motion that involves num- 
bers, or dates, or names, to leave a blank to be filled by the assem- 
bly with such numbers, or dates, or names as it may prefer. If 
they are in the motion when made, they may be changed by the 
ordinary method of amending. If there will probably be several 
amendments, it is sometimes better to create a blank by striking 
out the number, or date, or name, and then to treat the motion 
as if it had been made with a blank. 

The principal advantage of having a blank instead of using 
the ordinary method of amending, is that, in amending, the first 
proposition made is the one last voted on, and the last one made is 
the first one voted on, regardless of their relative importance; 
whereas in filling blanks the different propositions are voted on in 
a much better order, as shown hereafter, the order in filling in 
names being. different from that used in filling in numbers or 
dates. 

To Create a Blank. The motion to. create a blank by striking 
out a number, etc., is an incidental motion, like the motions re- 
lating to methods of voting or of dividing the question, and is 
therefore undebatable. It cannot be amended. Since it relates 
to the method of amending the resolution, it is in order when the 
immediately pending question is on the resolution, or on an amend- 
ment of the first or of the second degree which amendment would 
be struck out if the blank is created. It may be made in this 
form: ‘‘I move to create a blank in the resolution by striking out 
the words ‘July 4th.’ ’’ After the vote creating the blank is an- 
nounced, the business proceeds the same as if the resolution had 
originally contained the blank, except that the chair announces 
in their order the number, or date, or name that was in the resolu- 
tion, next the one in the proposed primary amendment, and then 
the one in the proposed secondary amendment, if any have been 
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proposed. He then asks if there are any more propositions for 
filling the blank. 

Filling a Blank. A blank is not filled by the ordinary method 
of amending, nor is the method of filling it with names the same 
as of filling it with a number or a date. According to the cireum- 
stances of the case, the chairman inquires, ‘‘Of how many shall the 
committee consist?’’ or, ‘‘ What date shall be inserted for the con- 
cert?’’ or, ‘‘Of whom shall the committee consist?’’ Members 
then suggest numbers, or dates, or names. No member, except by 
unanimous consent, can propose more than one. The chair re- 
peats each number, date, or name as it is suggested, and when 
all who wish have made their suggestions, which require no sec- 
onds, a vote is taken on the different names, numbers, or dates as 
described below. 

Filling a Blank with Names, or Nominations. In filling a blank 
with names, if the number of the names is stated and no more than 
this number are proposed, the chair usually accepts this as an 
expression of the wish of the assembly that the blank should be 
thus filled. If the motion is to appoint a committee, he puts the 
question upon appointing the committee consisting of these mem- 
bers. If the motion does not specify the number, the chair takes 
a vote on each name, beginning with the first one proposed, and 
all that receive a majority vote are inserted in the blank. If more 
names are suggested, or more nominations, as they are called, 
are made than are provided for in the motion, the chair takes 
a vote on each name in the order of nomination, beginning with 
the first and stopping as soon as a sufficient number have received 
a majority vote. Usually the persons first suggested for an office 
are more likely to be the choice of the assembly than those sug- 
gested later, and it is fairer to vote on them first, instead of last, 
as is the case where the ordinary method of amending is adopted. 
The advantages of using the method of filling blanks, or the nomina- 
tion method, as it is also called when the blanks are to be filled with 
names, is illustrated under Viva Voce Nominations and Elections, 
page 205. 

Filling Blanks with a Number or a Date. In filling blanks with 
numbers or dates, the usual practice in this country is to take the 
vote first on the largest number, or the longest time, or the most 
distant date, except where it is evident that a different order is 
necessary to enable the assembly to vote first on the proposition 
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that will probably receive the smallest vote. Suppose a motion 
pending donating a blank sum to a hospital, and the blank is now 
to be filled. Various sums are proposed, $300, $400, $500, and 
$600. The vote is taken first on the largest amount, and if it is 
preferred by a majority it is inserted in the blank. If it is not 
the choice of the majority, the next largest sum, $500, is voted 
on, and this will command the vote of all its friends and also 
of all those who preferred $600. If these combined votes do not 
constitute a majority, the vote is taken on the next amount, and 
so on until a majority vote is obtained. Suppose that the vote 
was taken on $500 first, as might be the case if the ordinary method 
of amending was used, and that a large majority preferred $600. 
They might be afraid to vote down the $500 proposition for fear 
that one of the lower amounts might be adopted. By voting first 
on the largest sum the real preference of the assembly is more cer- 
tain of being ascertained. If, however, the resolution authorized 
the sale of property at not less than a blank price, the vote should 
be taken first on the smallest amount, since that would usually 
command the smallest vote. The vote would increase as the price 
rises, until it reaches a majority at the lowest price at which they 
are willing to sell. 

In case the blank is one of time, the longest time is voted on 
first. If the blank is to be filled with a date, the most distant one 
is voted on first. If, however, it is evident in any case that the 
reverse order will more surely enable the assembly to express its 
will, the chair should put the questions in that reverse order. The 
guiding principle is to begin at that end of the series which is 
least likely to be adopted, and this is most commonly found in 
the largest sum and the longest time. 

The number of propositions for filling a blank is not limited. 
They do not require to be seconded, nor can they be amended or 
have any other subsidiary motion applied to them. They may 
be debated. 

Blanks in a resolution or other motion should usually be 
filled while it is pending. But where a large majority feel confi- 
dent that the motion will not be adopted and that it is a waste 
of time to fill the blanks, they may order the previous question and 
thus force an immediate vote on the resolution before the blanks 
are filled. Since a two-thirds vote is required to order the previous 
question, and since probably only those that are opposed to the 
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resolution would vote for the previous question while the resolu- 
tion is incomplete, there is but little danger of the resolution’s 
being adopted with its blanks unfilled. If by any accident a resolu- 
tion or other motion should be adopted with unfilled blanks, it 
would be necessary to fill the blanks before taking up other busi- 
ness. When a motion is adopted that is incomplete, the motions 
to carry it to completion have the right of way before any new 
business can be transacted. The most common case of incomplete 
motions is in the appointment of committees, and under that head 
it is fully treated and some further information is given in regard 
to filling blanks as they occur in such motions, [See pages 48, 49.] 
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In nearly all clubs and other societies there is much work 
that cannot be done directly by the society itself or its officers, 
either on account of the nature of the work or because of lack 
of time. Resolutions and other main motions frequently are 
brought before the assembly in such a crude form that they can- 
not be properly amended without consuming too much time. Two 
or three carefully selected persons can prepare proper amend- 
ments in much less time than can be done by the entire assembly, 
while the assembly in the meantime can attend to other business. 
These selected persons are called a committee, and the motion 
to refer the resolution to them is called to Commit, or to Refer. 
There may be any number of committees at the same time to 
which different subjects have been referred. Any member of 
the assembly is free to make suggestions to a committee, and, if 
he requests it, a reasonable opportunity must be given him to ap- 
pear before the committee and to present his views. When the 
committee reports its recommendations to the assembly, they may 
be discussed and adopted or rejected, either as reported or after 
modification. Thus, referring a question to a committee does not 
interfere with the right of members to discuss it before taking 
final action upon the question. The judicious use of committees 
enables an assembly to do vastly more work and to diminish the 
chances of hasty, ill-advised action. 

Sometimes there is introduced in a meeting a resolution that 


cannot be acted upon intelligently until an investigation of the 
43 
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facts in the case has been made. Such a resolution should be 
referred to a committee to investigate and report the facts with 
their opinion or recommendation. 

Again, there may be a question before the assembly of such a 
delicate nature that it is best not to have the details brought 
before the assembly. By referring it to a large committee so rep- 
resentative that it has the confidence of the entire society, the 
assembly will usually be satisfied with a report giving only the 
recommendations of the committee without the details upon which 
the recommendations are based. In such cases, however, it is 
very important that the committee is not partisan. 

Sometimes there is before an assembly a very important matter 
upon which there is difference of opinion among the leaders, and 
which should be discussed until, if possible, an agreement is 
reached; but the majority of the assembly have wearied of the 
debate, and yet do not wish to act on the measure until it has 
had thorough consideration. In such a case the proper course to 
pursue is to refer it to a large committee of which the leaders on 
both sides and others who wish to discuss the question are mem- 
bers. If the committee is not large, it is sometimes good policy 
to invite to the committee meeting all who are likely to oppose 
the resolution and request them to take part in the discussion. 
By this method the opposition have had an opportunity to express 
their views, and the debate will be mainly confined to the com- 
mittee instead of occupying the time of the assembly, many of 
whose members would be bored by the lengthy discussion. 

In conventions of delegates meeting once a year there is so 
much business to be transacted in a limited time that it is almost 
necessary to require all resolutions to be carefully considered by 
a committee previous to coming before the assembly for action. 
In such a case it is usual to appoint a large committee on resolu- 
tions, which continues in existence as long as the convention does, 
and to which are referred all resolutions as soon as introduced. 
Sometimes this committee is required by the by-laws or standing 
rules. This committee also prepares and submits resolutions 
demanded by courtesy or custom, such as a resolution of thanks 
for hospitality, ete., as explained under Committee on Resolu- 
tions, page 273. 

All the committees that have been mentioned are called special 
or select committees because they are selected to consider and 
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report on a special subject, and when this is done the committee 
automatically ceases to exist. Committees that are permanent 
are called Standing Committees. [For a full account of the dif- 
ferent kinds of committees see Chapter XXII, page 243.] 

When the Motion to Commit or to Refer May Be Made. The 
only motions that can be referred to a committee are main motions 
with their pending amendments, and debatable appeals. When a 
resolution, or other main motion, is referred to a committee, the 
pending amendments go to the committee also, while a pending 
motion to postpone indefinitely is ignored. The motion to commit 
is out of order if any motion is immediately pending except the 
main motion which it is proposed to commit, or an amendment to 
it of the first or second degree, or the motion to divide or to post- 
pone indefinitely the main motion, or a debatable appeal. 

While as a general rule it is in order to refer to a committee 
any main motion, yet this rule, like most others, is subject to the 
rule of reason, of common sense. Motions that are manifestly 
absurd or unreasonable are out of order, even though they conform 
to the literal interpretation of the rules. [See Dilatory and Im- 
proper Motions, page 177.] Thus, a motion cannot be referred to a 
committee when such reference necessarily defeats the object of 
the motion. The chair should rule out of order a motion to refer 
a resolution to a committee to report at the next meeting when 
the resolution requires action to be taken before that meeting. 
So, too, it is out of order to move to refer to a committee a motion 
to adopt a committee’s report, or a motion to proceed to an election, 
though both of these are main motions. To refer such motions 
to a committee is simply absurd. [The chart, page 548, shows what 
motions may be made when commit is immediately pending. | 

Form of the Motion. The motion to Commit, or to Refer, is 
made in a form similar to the following: (1) ‘‘I move to refer 
the resolution [or, that the resolution be referred] to the com- 
mittee on finance’’; or, (2) ‘‘I move to refer the resolution to a 
committee consisting of Mr. A, Mr. B, and Mr. C’’; or, (3) ‘“‘I 
move to refer the resolution to a committee of five to be appointed 
by the chair [or, nominated from the floor], with instructions to 
report at the next meeting’’; or, (4) simply, ‘‘I move to refer the 
resolution to a committee’’; or, (5) any of the above-mentioned 
forms with the words added, ‘‘with full power.’’ These five 
different forms are used as follows: 
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(1) The first form is used when it is desired to refer the reso- 
lution to a standing committee or to a special committee that has 
already beer appointed. After stating the question, since it is 
debatable, the chair asks, ‘‘Are you ready for the question?’’ 
It is in order now to discuss the propriety of the commitment, or 
the question as to whether another committee would be more 
suitable, or to move to amend by changing the committee or by 
adding instructions. The debate must not go into the merits of 
the question to be referred to the committee. When the debate 
has ceased and the amendments have been disposed of, the question 
on committing the resolution is put to vote and, if carried, the 
chair announces the result thus, ‘‘The ayes have it, the motion is 
earried [or adopted], and the resolution is referre! to the com- 
mittee on finance with instructions to 4 

(2) The second form is used when the mover wishq; to designate 
the members of the special committee to which he \»roposes that 
the resolution be referred. Any member may debate ‘he propriety 
of the commitment, or may move to amend by inserting an addi- 
tional name or names, or by striking out a name, or by striking 
out a name and inserting another in its place, or by adding in- 
structions. If the motion is carried, the chair announces the vote 
thus: ‘‘The ayes have it, the motion is adopted, and the resolution 
is referred to a committee consisting of > repeating the names 
of the committee and the instructions if there are any. 

(3) The third, or complete, form of the motion to refer is used 
when it is desired to refer the resolution to a special committee, 
specifying the size of the committee, and its method of appoint- 
ment, and giving it instructions. Any one or more of these points 
may be omitted, but it is usually better to include them all in the 
motion to refer to a special committee. Any of them may be 
changed by amendments, and if any have been omitted they may 
be inserted. After the motion to commit has been adopted, even 
if all the points mentioned have been covered, it is still necessary 
to appoint the committee before other business can be transacted, 
unless the committee is to be appointed by the chair. [See page 
256 for the different methods of appointing committees.] If any 
of the points have been omitted in the adopted motion, they are 
treated as shown below under the fourth form of the motion. 

(4) The fourth form is used when the object of the mover is 
simply to have the motion referred to a committee, leaving to 
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others the privilege of suggesting the kind of committee and other 
details. When this form is used the procedure is as follows: As 
soon as the motion is made and seconded, the chair states the 
question thus: ‘‘It has been moved and seconded to refer the 
resolution to a committee. Are you ready for the question?’’ The 
motion is then open to debate and amendment. If a member 
wishes it referred to the standing committee on resolutions to be 
reported at once, he moves, ‘‘to amend by striking out ‘a commit- 
tee’ and inserting ‘the committee on resolutions with instructions 
to report as soon as possible.’’’ If a member wishes it referred 
to a special committee, he moves to amend by adding the necessary 
words, as, ‘‘of three to be nominated by the chair.’’ When the 
assembly has finished amending the motion to commit, the chair 
puts the question on the completed motion, announces the result, 
and proceeds, in accordance with the motion as adopted, to appoint 
or nominate the committee, or to have it elected. [The Appoint- 
ment of Committees, including their nomination and election, is 
fully treated on pages 256-264. ] 

Sometimes when the chair states the question on the motion 
simply to refer, there is no response to the question, ‘‘Are you 
ready for the question?’’ In such eases it is generally better for 
the chair, without waiting for motions, to put the various ques- 
tions on completing the motion to refer, so as to get it into one 
of the preceding forms. These questions are usually settled 
by general consent, in the order given below, until one of the other 
three forms of the completed motion is obtained, and then a vote 
is taken on the completed motion. The first question asked by 
the chair, if there are appropriate standing committees, is, ‘‘To 
what committee shal) the resolution be referred?’’ When this 
question receives only one answer, and that specifies a standing 
committee, the chair accepts this as the will of the assembly, and 
states the question on the completed motion, puts it to vote, and, 
if it is carried, announces that the resolution is referred to the 
designated committee. If several committees are suggested in 
answering this question, the chair takes a vote on each until one 
receives a majority vote. They are voted on in the following 
order: (1) Standing committees in the order in which they are 
suggested; (2) special committees in the order of their size, the 
largest being voted on first. 

If the only answer to the chair’s first question is, ‘‘A special 
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committee,’’ he immediately asks, ‘‘Of how many shall the com 
mittee consist?’’ This is the first question asked by the chair, if 
there are no appropriate standing committees, as in such case it 
is useless to ask, ‘‘To what committee shall the resolution Le 
referred?’’ When various numbers are suggested, the chair imniw- 
diately puts the question on the different numbers, beginning with 
the largest, until one of them receives a majority vote, and then 
announces that the committee will consist of that number, and 
asks, ‘‘How shall the committee be appointed?’’ If only one 
number is suggested, the chair accepts that as the will of the 
assembly and proceeds to the next question as just stated. He 
proceeds in the same way if the answer to the first question, instead 
of being ‘‘A special committee,’’ is ‘‘A committee of —————,’’ 
specifying the size of the committee. 

The next question is, ‘‘ How shall the committee be appointed?”’ 
The answer to this question may be (1) ‘‘By ballot’’; (2) ‘“‘By 
nominations from the floor’’; (3) ‘‘Nominations by the chair’’; or 
(4) ‘‘Appointment by the chair.’’ If only one method is sug- 
gested, the chair assumes that to be the will of the assembly and 
proceeds as though a vote had been taken. If more than one 
method is suggested, the vote is taken on each of them, in the 
order given above, until one is chosen. The most common methods 
are ‘‘Nominations from the floor’’ and ‘‘ Appointment by the 
chair.’’ This is usually the last question asked by the chair, as 
he never asks what instructions are to be given the committee 
unless he thinks instructions necessary. If a member wishes the 
committee to be instructed, he can move to amend by adding the 
instructions, or he can wait until the committee has been appointed 
and then move that the committee be instructed so and so. 

When the method of nomination is settled, the chair states 
the question on the motion to refer, and puts it to vote thus: ‘‘The 
question is on referring [or, on the motion to refer] the resolution 
to a committee of five to be nominated from the floor, Are you 
ready for the question?’’ If no one rises to speak or make a 
motion, he continues: ‘‘As many as are in favor of the motion 
say ‘Aye.’ Those opposed say ‘No.’ The ayes have it, the motion 
is adopted, and the resolution is referred to a committee of five 
to be nominated from the floor. Members will please nominate 
[or, Nominations are now in order].’’? Nominations are then made 
and acted upon as described on page 258. 
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If, when the chair states the question on the motion simply to 
refer, no one rises to speak or to make a motion in response to 
his inquiry, ‘‘Are you ready for the question?’’ and he thinks 
a majority wish to consider the resolution at that time and are 
opposed to referring it to a committee, time may be saved by 
the chair’s putting the question at once on the motion to refer. 
If the motion is voted down, the assembly is saved the trouble of 
settling the details about the size and appointment of the com- 
mittee, which are of no consequence since the resolution is not 
to be referred to a committee. Should the chairman be mistaken 
and the motion to refer be adopted, then it is necessary to settle 
all the details afterward in the same order as has just been given 
for their settlement. 

If the assembly evidently wishes to consider and act on the 
question immediately, and yet a small minority is using much 
time in debate and in efforts to amend the motion, the proper 
course is to order the previous question on the motion to refer 
and its amendments, if any are pending. This requires a two- 
thirds vote and if carried stops debate and further motions to 
amend, bringing the assembly immediately to a vote on the motion 
to refer and its amendments. If the motion to refer is voted 
down, time is saved that might have been spent in uselessly com- 
pleting the motion to refer. If the motion to refer is adopted 
(which is not probable when two thirds voted to order the previous 
question on it while it was incomplete) it is necessary only to 
determine the details as to the committee in the same order as 
when settled in advance. 

In completing the details after the simple motion to refer has 
been adopted, each detail is announced as soon as decided, and 
no vote is taken on the completed motion, because it has already 
been voted to commit the resolution. When the details are settled 
in advance, these are really amendments to the pending motion 
to refer, and it is necessary to take a vote on the completed 
motion. 

(5) The fifth form of the motion to refer differs from the 
others only by adding to one of them the words ‘‘with full power.’’ 
It is used when it is desired to refer a resolution to a committee 
with full power to take final action in the case, this power, of 
course, being limited to what the society can do itself. The com- 
mittee, if thus authorized, is clothed with all the power of the 
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society, as far as the matter referred to it is concerned, and when 
its work is completed it reports for the information of the society 
what it has done. 

Recommit. When a resolution that has been reported by a 
committee is again committed, it is said to be ‘‘recommitted.”’ 
When it has been moved to recommit a resolution and various 
committees are suggested, they are voted on in the same order 
as in case of a first commitment, except that the former committee, 
if it has been suggested, is voted on before other committees of 
the same class. Thus, if previously it was referred to a standing 
committee and that committee is suggested, it must be voted on 
before voting on any other standing committee. And so the 
previous special committee takes precedence of other special com- 
mittees. In every other respect the rules applicable to the motion 
to commit apply equally to the motion to recommit. If the matter 
is recommitted without specifying the committee, then the reso- 
lution goes back to the committee that reported it. In such case 
the motion may be made either ‘‘to recommit the resolution’’ or 
‘‘to refer the resolution back to the committee.’’ If it is referred 
to another committee, the regular form of the motion to commit 
is used. When a resolution or any matter is recommitted, all 
action previously taken by the committee is ignored, regard being 
paid only to what the assembly refers to the committee. 

Committee of the Whole and Its Substitutes. Sometimes, in- 
stead of referring a question to a small committee, it is desired 
to discuss it in the assembly with all the freedom of a committee, 
which may be done by referring it to the ‘‘committee of the whole,’’ 
or by considering the question ‘‘as if in committee of the whole,’’ 
or by ‘‘considering it informally.’’ The first method is used in 
the U. S. House of Representatives, the second in the U. S. Senate, 
and the third in ordinary assemblies only. These three motions 
may be considered as forms of the motion to commit, and when 
the chair inquires what kind of committee is desired, these forms 
may be proposed, as well as standing and special committees. 
If all five are proposed they are put to vote in the following order: 
committee of the whole, as if in committee of the whole, consider 
informally, refer to a standing committee, and finally refer to a 
special committee. It is only when it is desired to take up the 
question immediately and consider it with all the freedom of a 
committee that an ordinary assembly uses one of the first three 
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methods. The motion for this purpose is made as follows: ‘‘I 
move that we go into committee of the whole, to take under 


consideration ’; or, ‘‘I move that the assembly [or club] 
do now resolve itself [or go] into the committee of the whole, to 
take under consideration ”; or, ‘‘I move that the resolution 


be considered as if in committee of the whole’’; or, ‘‘I move that 
the resolution be considered informaliy.’’ These different methods 
of considering a question by the entire assembly with all the 
freedom of a committee are explained hereafter on pages 290-293. 

Debate on the Motion to Commit. If the motion to commit is 
adopted, the main motion and its amendments go to the committee 
and come back to the assembly with the committee’s report, at 
which time they are open to discussion. If the motion to commit 
is lost, the main question and its amendments, if any, are before 
the assembly for debate and such action as the assembly desires 
to take. Therefore, there is no need of discussing the merits of 
the main question while the motion to commit is pending, and, 
because of this, the debate is limited to the reasons for and against 
referring the main question to the designated committee, and for 
and against its size, the method of appointment, and instructions. 
When an amendment is offered, the debate is limited to that 
amendment. Thus, if it is moved to amend by striking out 
““three’’ and inserting ‘‘five,’’ no debate is allowed except on the 
relative merits of three and five. 

From the above it will be seen that the debate on the motion 
to commit is very limited, just as it is with the motion to postpone. 
In both cases the main question will come before the assembly 
again, at which time the discussion may take place. 

Motions that Are in Order when to Commit is Immediately 
Pending. While the motion to commit is immediately pending, 
it is in order to amend that motion, as already shown, by specify- 
ing or changing the committee; by specifying or modifying the 
method of its appointment; or by giving it instructions or power, 
or by modifying its instructions or power. Like all other debatable 
motions, the previous question may be ordered on it, or the debate 
may be limited. If while the motion to commit is the immediately 
pending question one of these moticns to close or to limit debate 
is adopted without specifying the motions upon which it is ordered, 
it applies only to the motion to commit, without in any way 
affecting the main motion. The motion to commit cannot be com- 
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mitted or postponed indefinitely. It cannot by itself be laid on 
the table, or postponed to a certain time. These latter motions 
are designed for the purpose of having the question brought before 
the assembly again at a more convenient time, and it would be 
an absurdity if, in the meantime, the main motion could have 
been disposed of so there would be nothing left to refer to a 
committee when the motion to commit was taken up for considera- 
tion. If either of these motions, to lay on the table or to postpone, 
is adopted when the motion to commit is pending, it applies to 
all the pending questions, taking to the table, or postponing the 
main motion and all pending subsidiaries including the motion 
to commit. When the questions come up again for consideration, 
the motion to commit is again pending in the same condition as 
when the motion to lay on the table, or to postpone, was made. 

While the motion to commit is the immediately pending ques- 
tion, it is in order to make any privileged or meidental motion 
that the occasion may demand. The new motion supersedes for 
the time being the motion to commit, but the consideration of the 
latter is immediately resumed when the new motion is disposed 
of, unless this is prevented by the action taken on the new motion. 

The motion to commit, even though it contains instructions, 
eannot be divided, because if divided and the first part, referring 
the resolution to the committee, is lost, the remaining question, 
which would be on the instructions, is absurd, as there would be 
no committee to instruct. A separate vote, however, may be 
obtained on instructions by moving to strike them out. Instruc- 
tions, or additional instructions, may be given a committee by the 
assembly at any time up to the time of its making its report. 

The vote on the motion to refer, whether the motion is adopted 
or lost, may be reconsidered, provided the motion to reconsider 
is made before the committee has taken up the subject. After the 
committee has begun its work it is too late to reconsider the vote 
on committing the resolution, or appointing the committee, but the 
committee may be discharged at any time, as explained [page 108]. 

To Commit as a Main Motion. To appoint a committee to re- 
port or to act on a matter not before the assembly, or to refer 
to a committee a matter not before the assembly, is a main motion, 
not a subsidiary one. The subsidiary motion to refer, or commit, 
is applied to resolutions that are pending at the time. But it is 
often desirable to appoint a committee on a subject not before the 
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assembly, as in the following case: A member rises, and after being 
recognized by the chair, states that the heating and ventilation 
of the hall is a subject of much complaint, and he moves that a 
committee of three be appointed by the chair to investigate the 
subject and report with their recommendation as to what remedial 
measures should be adopted. Now, this motion is evidently a 
main motion, as it brings before the assembly for its action a new 
question. It is a main motion, whether in form it appoints a 
committee to do a certain thing, or refers to a committee some- 
thing that is not pending at the time. It is not in order if any 
other motion is pending, and is subject to all the rules applicable 
to other main motions. The forms of the motion are similar to 
those given for the subsidiary motion to commit, but they must be 
adapted to each particular case, as shown on pages 254-255. 

To Discharge a Committee. It is seldom necessary to make a 
motion to discharge a committee, because a committee is discharged 
from the consideration of a subject by the mere act of making its 
report to the assembly, and cannot thereafter resume its con- 
sideration unless the assembly recommits the matter. When it is 
thought advisable to take a matter out of the hands of a committee, 
the committee should be ‘‘discharged’’ if it is a special commit- 
tee; it should be ‘‘discharged from the further consideration of 
the subject’’ if it is a standing committee. [See pages 108-109. ] 

General Remarks on the Motion to Commit. In actual prac- 
tice a great deal of time can be saved by a tactful chairman in 
settling the details connected with motions to commit. He can 
often see when there is no opposition to a suggestion, and instead 
of taking a vote he can accept it at once. Of course, if any one 
objects, thus showing that there is opposition, he must put it to 
vote. But general consent enables all these details to be quickly 
agreed upon in most cases. 

The proper size of a committee is dependent upon its duties. 
A committee for action should always be small and in sympathy 
with the action to be taken. If a member who is not in favor of 
the proposed action is appointed on a committee, he should at 
once ask to be excused and some one else should be appointed 
in his place. Likewise, if a resolution is referred to a special 
committee for amendment, and a member is nominated or 
appointed on it who is opposed to the essential idea of the reso- 
lution, he should ask to be excused and some one else should be 
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nominated or appointed in his place. One who does not wish to 
improve the resolution so that it may be adopted cannot honorably 
serve on a committee appointed for that very purpose. But if 
the committee is for investigation, or for considering and report- 
ing upon a subject upon which there may be great difference of 
opinion, it is important that the committee should be large and 
be comprised of representative members of the different parties in 
the assembly. If this is done, the discussion of troublesome and 
delicate questions may be mostly confined to the committee meet- 
ings, and both parties will feel confidence in the report, or reports 
if there is a minority report, because each party has confidence 
in its representatives on the committee. [The chapters on Com- 
mittees and Boards, and their reports and action thereon, Part 
III, should be read in connection with this chapter. | 
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To PosSTPONE TO A CERTAIN TIME AND TO LAY ON THE TABLE 
COMPARED 


WHEN it is desired to defer action upon a question that is pend- 
ing before the assembly, it may be done by either postponing the 
question to a certain time or laying it on the table. Which of 
these motions should be used depends upon whether it is wished 
to set a definite time in the future for the consideration of the 
Auestion, or whether it is desired to Jay the question aside in such 
a way that the assembly by a majority vote may at any time 
resume its consideration. 

In the first case the question is postponed to some definite time, 
and it cannot be taken up before that time except by suspending 
the rules by a two-thirds vote, which makes it the safer motion 
for deferring action for any length of time. In the second case 
the question is ‘‘laid on the table,’’ to be ‘‘taken from the table’’ 
at a more suitable time, or when a majority chooses to consider 
it. Its proper parliamentary use is to lay aside a question tem- 
porarily in order to attend to something more urgent. As soon 
as the interrupting matter is attended to, the question should be 
taken from the table, as described on page 106, and properly dis- 
posed of. Since a question may be taken from the table at any 
moment and finally disposed of by either its friends or its foes who 
happen at the time to be in the majority, it is not always safe to 
leave a question on the table for any length of time. 

Since laying a question on the table does not interfere with 
resuming its consideration whenever the assembly wishes to do 
so, there is no need of debate on the motion to lay on the table. 

55 
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It could not be amended without destroying its essential feature 
and thus converting it into the motion to postpone to a certain 
time. Therefore the motion to lay on the table cannot be debated 
or amended. On the other hand, postponing a question to a fixed 
time takes the question out of the control of the majority until 
the specified time arrives. There may be a difference of opinion 
as to the best time to which to postpone the question, or even 
as to the expediency of postponing it at all. The motion, there- 
fore, should be, and is, debatable and amendable. 

In an ordinary meeting of a society, if a motion that has been 
postponed to a certain time is not reached when the assembly 
adjourns, it becomes unfinished business at the next meeting, 
and is announced by the chair at the proper time. But if a mo- 
tion is laid on the table it never comes before the assembly until 
it is voted to take it from the table. The motion to take from 
the table may be made during the session at which the question 
was laid on the table, or during the next session in societies with 
regular meetings as often as quarterly. If the motion is not taken 
from the table during either of these sessions the situation is the 
same as if the motion had never been made. It has not been 
adopted or rejected. 

When the motion to postpone or to lay on the table is adopted, 
all pending questions are postponed or go to the table together, 
and when taken up for consideration they are all in exactly the 
same condition that they were just previous to being postponed or 
laid on the table. If on account of lapse of time any pending 
motion has become absurd, it is ignored. Thus, suppose that when 
the question is laid on the table the motion to postpone to 2 P. M. 
is pending, and that the question is not taken from the table until 
3 P.M. In this ease the motion to postpone is ignored. Orders 
for the previous question and to limit debate expire with the 
session, and therefore these motions, if pending, are ignored if not 
taken up for consideration until the next session. Postponing or 
laying on the table a motion to amend or rescind anything already 
adopted, as by-laws, does not carry with it the matter to be 
amended or rescinded, because such matter has already been 
adopted and is not pending before the assembly. 

With this general statement as to the differences between the 
two motions, they will now be described in detail. 
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POSTPONE TO A CERTAIN TIME, OR DEFINITELY 


When it is desired to defer action on a pending question to 
some definite day, or meeting, or hour, or until after a certain 
event, the proper motion to make is to postpone the question to 
that day, or meeting, or hour, or until after that event. This 
motion is referred to as the motion to postpone, the term never 
being applied to the motion to postpone indefinitely, which is the 
motion to kill, not to postpone. 

The debate on this motion is limited to the propriety of the 
postponement and the suitability of the time. The merits of the 
question are not open to discussion while the motion to postpone 
is pending, unless they are essentially involved in the question 
of the propriety of the postponement. If the motion to postpone 
is lost the debate is resumed, and if it is voted to postpone the 
question there will be an opportunity for debate when the question 
is taken up at the designated time. 

The motion to postpone may be amended by changing the time, 
or by making the question a special order for a certain time. While 
a majority vote may adopt any of these amendments, it requires 
a two-thirds vote to adopt the motion to postpone when it includes 
making the question a special order. 

It would not do to allow a subsidiary motion to be separated 
from its main motion, and then have one of them postponed to 
another time, and the other left before the assembly for consider- 
ation and final action. Therefore, when a question is postponed, 
all adhering or attached questions go with it. When the specified 
time arrives and the consideration of the question is resumed, the 
business is in exactly the same condition it was in immediately 
before the motion to postpone was made, except that if the question 
does not come up until the next session it is divested of motions 
limiting or closing debate. 

Chart I, page 548, shows that to postpone outranks the motion 
to postpone indefinitely, to amend, and to commit the main mo- 
tion; that is, when any of them is the immediately pending motion 
it is in order to move to postpone the pending questions. If the 
division of the question or the method of consideration of the 
question is immediately pending, though they are incidental ques- 
tions, it is in order to move to postpone the main question, and if 
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adopted these motions are postponed also, just as in case of sub- 
sidiaries. An appeal from the decision of the chair may be 
postponed, but if the appeal adheres to the main question in such 
a way that action on one may affect the other, then they are both 
postponed to be considered at the designated time. Thus, if an 
appeal from the decision of the chair as to an amendment’s being 
germane is postponed, it would be manifestly improper to proceed 
with the consideration of the amendment or the main question and 
take final action upon it, and then afterward to take up the appeal 
and perhaps reverse the decision of the chair. In such a case the 
only proper thing to do is to postpone all the questions together 
and then to decide the appeal first, and afterward to take up the 
other questions and act in accordance with the decision of the 
assembly. Therefore, if the appeal is postponed the main question 
is postponed with it. But the appeal may be from a decision that 
does not affect the main question, in which case the appeal may be 
postponed by itself and then the consideration of the main question 
is resumed. 

As previously stated, subsidiary motions cannot be postponed 
alone. If the motion to postpone is adopted when a subsidiary mo- 
tion is immediately pending, then all the pending questions are 
postponed to the designated time. No privileged or incidental 
motion can be postponed except an appeal, but a question of 
privilege or an order of the day when actually before the assembly 
for consideration is treated as a main motion and can be postponed 
or have any other subsidiary motion applied to it. The incidental 
motion to divide a question or to consider a question by para- 
graph, or otherwise, adheres to the main motion just as a subsidiary 
does and is postponed with the main motion. 

While the motion to postpone is immediately pending, it is in 
order to make any privileged or incidental motion that the oe- 
casion may demand, and to make the subsidiary motions to lay 
on the table, the previous question, to limit debate, and to amend 
the motion to postpone, and also to make the motion to reconsider. 
As soon as the vote is taken on the interrupting question, the 
consideration of the motion to postpone is resumed, unless it is 
prevented by the action taken on the interrupting question. 

In specifying the time to which it is proposed to postpone a 
question, whether it is in the original motion to postpone, or in 
the amendment to it, it is necessary that the time should fail 
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within the present or the next business session. In societies having 
frequent meetings of a religious, literary, scientific, or social na- 
ture, at which business may be transacted, and also having regular 
business meetings monthly or quarterly, a question may be post- 
poned to the next regular monthly or quarterly business meeting, 
provided the question is not of such a nature as to require earlier 
attention. In organizations of the kind just referred to, no im- 
portant business that can be delayed without injury should be 
transacted at any meeting except at the regular monthly or 
quarterly business meeting. Where societies have regular business 
meetings, even though as frequently as weekly, it is not allowed 
to postpone a question beyond the next business meeting, and 
thereby to put it out of the power of a majority to consider the 
question at that meeting. If it were permitted to postpone a 
question beyond the next regular business meeting, say for a year, 
a minority, while temporarily in power, might introduce measures 
favored by their opponents and postpone them for a year, and thus 
prevent their being considered as long as there were less than two 
thirds in favor of them. No resolution is in order while one cover- 
ing practically the same ground is under the control of the 
assembly and not finally disposed of, that is, is in the hands of a 
committee, or has been postponed, or laid on the table. 

If it is desired to consider the question at a time that does 
not fall within any of the regular sessions provided for, it is nec- 
essary first to vote that, when the assembly adjourns, it adjourn 
to meet at the desired time. As this motion, to fix the time for 
holding an adjourned meeting, is one of the highest privilege, it 
may be made when any other motion is pending. After its 
adoption, the adjourned meeting being provided for, it is in order 
to move to postpone the question to this meeting. The fact that a 
question cannot be postponed beyond the next regular business 
meeting does not prevent an agreement or understanding among 
the leaders that it will not be considered until a certain time in the 
future, and then it may be postponed from meeting to meeting 
until the time agreed upon arrives. While such agreements are 
morally binding on the parties who make them, they cannot be 
enforced by the chair, and they do not prevent the assembly at 
any session from acting upon the postponed question if a majority 


chooses to do so. 
The time to which a question is postponed must not be such 
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as to make the motion unreasonable or absurd. Thus, a resolution 
requiring something to be done at a certain time cannot ke post- 
poned to a time later than that specified. The effect of such a 
motion if adopted is to kill the resolution, not to postpone it until 
a more suitable time. An amendment that has a similar effect is 
also out of order. 

No question can be postponed to another time so that it will 
interfere with one previously postponed, unless by a two-thirds 
vote it is made a special order. Thus, after a question has been 
postponed to 3. P. M., a motion to postpone another question to a 
time that would obviously interfere with that order is out of order, 
while one to postpone it to 2 Pp. M. or even to 3 Pp. M. would be in 
order, because they would not interfere with the question previously 
postponed to 3 p. mM. Any number of questions may be postponea 
to the same hour, in which case they are taken up in the order 
in which they were postponed, as explained on page 133. 

If it is desired to consider a question before the time prescribed 
by the program or order of business, it cannot be done by post- 
poning or by laying on the table all of the previous business by a 
single vote. Each item of business may be postponed, or laid on 
the table, or otherwise disposed of, by a majority vote after it has 
been stated by the chair. But a subsidiary motion cannot be made 
until the main motion to which it is subsidiary is actually pending. 
If two thirds of the assembly wish to take up a question out of 
its proper order they can do so by suspending the rules. Thus, 
if a motion is made to postpone the hearing of the reports of com- 
mittees, the chair must rule the motion out of order, but at the 
same time he should state that the proper motion is ‘‘to suspend 
the rules and take up such and such a question.’’ [See page 145.] 
This latter motion should be used whenever it is desired to take 
up a question out of its proper order, whether this order is due 
to an order of business, or a program or ritual, or to the fact that 
the question had been postponed to a certain time. It requires a 
two-thirds vote for its adoption because, having decided upon a 
time for the consideration of the question, interested members have 
a right to make their plans accordingly so as to be present and 
prepared at that time. This could scarcely be done with safety 
if the question could be taken up previously by a majority vote. 
Yet, as experience has shown, it is advisable to allow the assembly 
by a two-thirds vote to suspend the rules for certain purposes, so 
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it has been found best to allow a question by a two-thirds vote to 
be taken up before the time appointed for its consideration. On 
the day the vote to postpone is taken, or on the next succeeding day, 
it is in order to reconsider the vote on the postponement, as 
shown under Reconsider, page 88. 

The subsidiary motion to postpone means ‘‘to postpone the 
consideration of the pending questions.’’ Suppose there is pend- 
ing a motion to have an excursion on September 3, and it is moved 
“‘to postpone the excursion to September 15.’’ Such a motion is 
out of order, as it does not propose to postpone the consideration 
of the question but to modify it. It is an amendment and not the 
subsidiary motion to postpone, and should have been made thus: 
“‘T move to amend by striking out ‘3’ and inserting ‘15.’ ”’ 

The form of this motion is, ‘‘I move to postpone the question,”’ 
or, ‘‘I move that the question be postponed,’’ to, or until, the 
desired time, day, or meeting, or until after a specified time. When 
a question is postponed it becomes a general order for the specified 
time. The motion to postpone may have added to it the words, 
‘and be made a special order,’’ or it may be made in this form: 
*“T move that the question be postponed and made a special order 
for’’ the desired time. If this is adopted by a two-thirds vote the 
question becomes a special order for the time specified. [See 
Special Orders, pages 134-136. ] 

When the hour arrives to which a question that has not been 
made a special order has been postponed, it cannot interrupt the 
question then under consideration, but as soon as that question 
has been disposed of, it has the right of way over everything that 
was not assigned before it to the same ur an earlier hour, or has 
not been made a special order. Even if a member has obtained 
the floor and has made a motion, provided it has not been stated 
by the chair, any member may call for the orders of the day, and 
the chair must announce the question that was postponed to that 
time. Or, if he doubts the wish of the assembly to take up the 
orders, he may state that the orders of the day are called for, and 
then put the question, ‘‘ Will the assembly proceed to the orders 
of the day?’’ If the vote is in the affirmative, the orders of the 
day are taken up in their proper order, as described in the chapter 
on that subject, page 133, which should be read in connection with 
this one. 

Postpone as a Main Motion. Sometimes it is desired to postpone 
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something that is not pending before the assembly. In such a 
case the motion to postpone is a main motion, not a subsidiary 
one. A subsidiary motion can be used only when there is a motion 
pending to which it is subsidiary. The main motion to postpone 
cannot be made if any other motion is pending. The following 
are illustrations of the use of the main motion to postpone: (1) 
When a committee notifies the assembly that it is prepared to 
report, and the assembly wishes to postpone hearing the report 
until another time, since there is no question pending, the motion 
appointing the time for hearing the report is a main motion. The 
motion could be ‘‘to postpone the reception of [or receiving or 
hearing] the report until 4 p.m.’’; or ‘‘that the report be received 
[or heard] at 4p. M.’’ If either of these motions is adopted the 
committee’s report becomes the order for 4 P. M., and at that hour 
is announced by the chair unless a question is then pending, in 
which case it is announced as soon as pending business is disposed 
of. The reception of the committee’s report could be postponed 
by using any of the other forms of the motion to postpone. (2) 
If a society has decided to have an excursion on September 4 ana 
at a later meeting wishes to postpone it to September 15, it can 
be done by adopting a main motion ‘‘to postpone the excursion to 
September 15,’’ or by rescinding the vote on having the excursion 
and then adopting a new motion on the subject. Since this changes 
action previously taken by the society, it requires for its adoption 
a two-thirds vote or a vote of a majority of the membership, unless 
previous notice has been given. 


Lay ON THE TABLE. 

When it is desired to suspend the consideration of a question 
to attend to something more urgent, and yet to retain the right 
to resume its consideration whenever the assembly pleases, the 
proper motion to make is ‘‘to lay the question on the table.’’ On 
account of the importance of this motion, and because when 
legitimately used it does not finally dispose of the question or even 
injure it, but only immediately stops debate and amendment and 
lays the question aside temporarily, it is allowed to have the highest 
rank of all subsidiary motions, and is undebatable and unamend- 
able and requires only a majority vote for its adoption. 

It is a principle of parliamentary law that a deliberative as- 
sembly cannot be compelled to take final action on a proposition 
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without full debate, except by a two-thirds vote. On this principle, 
a two-thirds vote is required for ordering the previous question, 
that is, closing debate now; and on closing debate at a future time, 
or in any other way limiting the right of debate. When the motion 
to lay on the table is used to suppress a question, it is equivalent 
to a combination of the motions to postpone indefinitely and the 
previous question with the high rank of the latter, and therefore 
it should require the same vote as the previous question, namely 
two thirds, for its adoption. In all ordinary societies the previous 
question alone, or it and postpone indefinitely, should be used 
for immediately suppressing a question, and the motion to lay 
on the table should be reserved for its important and legitimate 
use. In any society where members persist in using this motion 
to kill the question, a rule should be adopted requiring a two- 
thirds vote to lay a question on the table. Even after an assembly 
has ordered the previous question, or that the debate close and 
the vote be taken at a certain hour, it is in order for a mere ma- 
jority to lay on the table the questions that have not been disposed 
of, and thus be able to attend to urgent business. It does not 
seem reasonable to insist upon a two-thirds vote to stop or to limit 
the debate and yet allow a bare majority to kill the measure without 
any debate. 

So important is it for the assembly to have the power by a 
mere majority vote to lay aside a question temporarily, that if 
this motion is lost it may be made again and again the same day, 
provided there has been material progress in debate, or a change 
in the condition of the pending business since it was last moved, 
or there is some urgent business requiring immediate attention. 
The change in the business or the progress in debate must be 
sufficient to make it practically a new question whether the assembly 
will now lay the pending proposition on the table. A motion to 
adjourn made and lost is not sufficient business to justify the 
renewal of the motion to lay on the table, but taking a vote on 
adopting an amendment is sufficient, because many may have been 
opposed to laying the question on the table before, who would 
favor it now after the amendment has been disposed of. The 
chair must be careful that this high privilege is not taken ad- 
vantage of to obstruct business. As shown under Dilatory 
Motions, page 177, whenever it is apparent that the motion is being 
used for obstructive purposes, the chair should decline to recognize 
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it. For instance, if the assembly by an overwhelming vote has 
twice declined to lay a question on the table, the chair should not 
again recognize the motion while that question is pending, unless 
something very important has occurred in the meantime that makes 
it doubtful whether the assembly is not now ready to lay the 
question aside. 

A debatable appeal is the only incidental motion that may be 
laid on the table, and if it is of such a nature that its decision 
does not affect the main question it does not adhere to that question, 
and laying it on the table does not carry with it the main question. 
To illustrate: While a resolution is before the assembly a member 
interrupts, claiming that a certain matter is a question of privilege; 
the chair decides against him, and from this decision he appeals, 
and the appeal is laid on the table. The appeal may afterward be 
taken from the table and the chair’s ruling sustained or reversed, 
but in neither case would the decision affect the main question that 
was pending at the time the ruling and appeal were made. In 
such a case, when the appeal is laid on the table the consideration 
of the interrupted question is resumed. But if an amendment is 
ruled out of order and an appeal is taken and that is laid on the 
table, the main question would go there too, because if the appeal 
is afterward taken from the table and the chair’s decision reversed, 
it might very materially affect the result. The motion to lay on 
the table, since it cuts off all debate on the appeal, prevents a 
discussion that might change the opinions of many as to the cor- 
rectness of the ruling. All main motions may be laid on the table, 
and when one is laid on the table it takes with it all adhering 
motions. 

Nothing would be gained by allowing the privileged motions 
[Chart I, page 548] to be laid on the table. After a question of 
privilege or an order of the day, however, has been actually taken 
up for consideration, it can be laid on the table, and if this is 
done the chair immediately announces whatever business was pend- 
ing, or was then in order, when the question of privilege was 
raised or the orders of the day were called for. 

Neither the motion to lay on the table nor to take from the 
table can be reconsidered, because if the motion to lay on the table 
fails it may be repeated whenever there is any probability of its 
being adopted, and if it succeeds the question can be taken from 
the table as soon as the interrupting subject is disposed of. 
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Even after the ordering of the previous question up to the 
moment of taking the last vote under the order, the questions not 
yet disposed of may be laid on the table. When taken from the 
table at the same session they would still be under the order for 
the previous question and could therefore be neither debated nor 
amended. If not taken from the table until the next session, the 
previous question is exhausted and the debate may be resumed. 

It is not in order to lay on the table a class of questions, such 
as reports of committees. Only a single report or main question 
and what adheres to it can be laid on the table by one vote. If it 
is desired to reach a question out of its order and the friends of 
the measure command a two-thirds vote, they should move to 
suspend the rules and take up the desired question. If they cannot 
command a two-thirds vote their only recourse is to lay on the 
table the intervening questions one by one as they come up. But 
usually this can be, and is, arranged by unanimous consent. If 
desired, and no one objects, any class of business or any particular 
question may be taken up at any time out of its order, and as 
soon as it is disposed of the regular order of business is resumed. 
Or sometimes, as a question or class of business is reached, it is 
suggested that it be ‘‘passed over,’’ and if no one objects the chair 
announces the next question or class of business, and as soon as 
it is disposed of, the assembly returns to the one that by general 
consent has been passed over. 

When a question has been laid on the table it remains there, 
unless taken up, until the end of the session; and, in the case of 
organizations with regular meetings as frequent as quarterly, it 
remains on the table until the close of the next regular business 
session. As long as it is on the table no motion or resolution is 
in order, the adoption of which would interfere with its adoption 
should it be taken from the table. The proper course is to take 
the question from the table and then move to amend it by substi- 
tuting the new resolution for the old one. 

Perhaps no motion, except to adjourn, is more frequently made 
in such a way that it should not be recognized by the chair. It 
is often made while rising by calling out, ‘‘Mr. Chairman, I move 
to lay it on the table,’’ without waiting for recognition by the 
chair. Any one after that can claim the floor and debate the 
question, as the maker of the motion did not have the floor and 
was therefore out of order in making his motion. Again, it is 
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frequently made before the mover of the main motion has had 
an opportunity to claim the floor to debate his motion, although 
until he has had a reasonable opportunity to claim the floor no one 
else has a right to it. The very high privilege given this motion, 
and the temptation to take an improper advantage of this privi- 
lege, makes it incumbent on the chair to protect the minority as 
far as possible in their legitimate right to debate questions before 
they are finally disposed of, and he should therefore be very 
particular to allow this motion to be made only by one who is 
entitled to the floor and has obtained it. 

The form of this motion is, ‘‘To lay the question [or resolution, 
or pending questions] on the table’’; or, ‘‘That the question [or 
resolution, or pending questions ] be laid [or le] on the table.’’ 
The motion must not be qualified in any way, but the member when 
making it may state at what time he proposes to move that it be 
taken from the table. This does not prevent any one else from 
making the motion to take the question from the table at an earlier 
time. Its high privilege is given the motion to lay on the table 
only in consideration of the fact that it places the question on the 
table at the pleasure of the assembly. If the motion is made with 
a qualification, instead of ruling it out of order, the chair should 
state it properly. Thus, if the motion is made to lay the question 
on the table until 4 p.m., the chair should state the question as 
being on the motion to postpone the question to 4 P. M. 


CHAPTER VII 


MOTIONS AFFECTING THE LIMITS OF DEBATE 
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CLOSING oR LIMITING DEBATE. 


THE right of debate is inherent in the conception of a deliber- 
ative assembly. The very name deliberative carries with it the 
idea that the assembly is for the purpose of deliberating on, that 
is, debating, questions before taking final action upon them. So 
important was this right of debate considered that the old common 
parliamentary law made all motions debatable, and placed no curb 
on the length of the debate, except that each member was per- 
mitted to speak in debate only once on every question, that he 
could not read any part of his speech without permission of the 
assembly, and that he must confine his speech to the pending 
question, and must not waste time with repetitions or frivolous 
remarks. 

It has been found that advantage will be taken of such priv- 
ileges by small minorities to block all business and prevent the 
adoption of measures favored by the great majority of the assembly. 
Consequently the common parliamentary law of the present day 
makes all questions of high privilege undebatable, and allows the 
right of debate on any motion to be suspended by a two-thirds 
vote, the vote required for suspending the rules. If two thirds 
of the assembly have made up their minds on a question, so that 
they wish to limit the debate in any way, or to stop it altogether 
and immediately put the question to vote, it is only fair to allow 
them to do so, as under such circumstances there is little hope 
that fuller debate will change enough votes to enable the minority 
to become the majority. It would not, however, be for the best 
interests of the assembly to allow a bare majority to limit or close 
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debate, as this power could be used to prevent the minority from 
discussing any question the majority wishes adopted, or suppressed, 
without debate, even though the majority has but one more vote 
than the minority. This would destroy the deliberative character 
of the assembly. Therefore debate should not be closed or limited 
by a majority vote, but it should be allowed to be done by a two- 
thirds vote, and this is the common parliamentary law in this 
country to-day. 

There are assemblies, like the U. S. House of Representatives, 
that have such an enormous amount of business that debate must 
be relegated to committees, and a majority must have the power 
to limit or close debate in the House. With as many as four hun- 
dred members having the right to speak one hour each on every 
debatable question, it would be impracticable to transact business, 
when the opposing parties are nearly equal, unless the majority 
could limit or close the debate. So incompatible is this, however, 
with the idea of a deliberative assembly that, although Congress 
allows a majority to suppress a question without debate by the use 
of the motion to lay on the table, it does not allow a majority to 
adopt a measure without opportunity for forty minutes’ debate, 
twenty minutes on each side. It accomplishes these objects by 
adopting a rule requiring a two-thirds vote to take a question 
from the table, and then using the motion to lay on the table for 
the purpose of suppressing the question; and by adopting other 
rules allowing a majority to order the previous question, and, 
after it has been ordered, allowing forty minutes’ debate, twenty 
minutes in favor of and twenty minutes in opposition to the 
proposition, unless the proposition has been previously debated. 
By means of these rules a proposition or main question may be 
suppressed instantly by a majority vote without debate, or adopted 
with only twenty minutes’ debate on each side. These rules, or at 
least rules with a similar effect, seem necessary to enable Congress 
to transact its business, but they are simply rules of the House 
and are not adapted to ordinary assemblies. Organizations with 
more business than they can transact under the ordinary rules 
should adopt some such special rules that will enable them to attend 
to their important business during the limited time at their 
disposal. [See page 366.] 

When debate has been closed or limited on any motion, until 
the vote is taken on that motion, the debate is equally closed or 
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limited on any debatable motion that may for the time being 
supersede it. Thus, if a resolution and its amendment are pending, 
and debate on the amendment is ordered to be closed or limited, 
the order to close or limit debate would apply to a debatable 
appeal from a decision of the chair made before the vote was 
taken on the amendment. The same would be true in regard to 
the motion to reconsider, and the question reconsidered, made under 
Similar circumstances. Privileged motions are undebatable, but 
when the question of privilege (which is one of the privileged 
motions [see Chart I, page 548]) or an order of the day is actually 
before the assembly, it is treated as a main motion and is debatable. 
The prohibition of debate, in the case of these two privileged 
motions, applies only to the question as to whether the privileged 
motion shall be allowed to interrupt the pending business. When 
such a privileged question interrupts and supersedes a question 
upon which debate has been closed or limited, the order closing 
or limiting debate does not apply to the interrupting question. 
The latter, the interrupting question, is privileged to interrupt 
unprivileged questions, without in any way being affected by them. 

The motions to close or limit debate outrank all the subsidiary 
motions except to lay on the table, to which they yield, as shown 
by Chart I. They cannot be laid on the table alone, but they go 
to the table with the main motion when it is laid on the table. 

An order closing or limiting debate is in force only for the 
session during which it was adopted. If the question upon which 
it was ordered is brought before the assembly at a future session, 
it is divested of the order closing or limiting debate, and is open 
to debate the same as if the order had never been adopted. The 
same is true if the question is referred to a committee, even though 
the committee reports at the same session. The reasons for wish- 
ing the debate closed or limited do not usually apply to the next 
session, nor to the question after the committee has made its 
report. Besides, the members present at the next session should 
not have their privilege of debate limited without their consent. 

In addition to these rules that apply equally to all motions 
closing or limiting debate, there are given below additional rules 
that apply only to a motion closing debate now, called the Previous 
Question, and those that apply only to a motion limiting or extend- 
ing the limits of debate. 
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THE PREVIOUS QUESTION 


WHEN an assembly is wearied with a debate it often gives 
expression to its feeling by calls of ‘‘Question.’’ If no one has 
the floor or rises to speak, the chair usually accepts this as indicat- 
ing that the debate has closed and asks, ‘‘Are you ready for the 
question?’’ And then, if no one claims the floor, he proceeds to 
put the question. If a member has the floor or rises to speak, such 
calls are discourteous and out of order, and should be instantly 
suppressed by the chair the same as any other disorderly conduct. 
If a debatable question is immediately pending and a large ma- 
jority of the assembly is desirous cf closing the debate and at once 
proceeding to vote, the proper course to pursue is to move the 
Previous Question. 

The Previous Question is the name given to the motion ‘‘To 
close debate now, stop further motion to amend, and proceed to 
voting on the immediately pending question and such others as 
are specified.’’ It may be moved on any debatable motion that 
is immediately pending, and it may be moved even after the 
assembly has ordered debate to be closed at a future time. It 
is undebatable and cannot be amended, although, as shown below, 
an effect stmilar to amendment, by changing the motions on which 
it is proposed to be ordered, can be produced in another way. 

The forms of the motion to close debate now are as follows: 
‘‘T move [or demand, or call for] the previous question,’’ in which 
case it applies only to the immediately pending question; or, ‘‘T 
move the previous question on the pending amendment [or 
amendments],’’ in which case it applies only to the pending 
amendment or amendments as specified; or, ‘‘I move the previous 
question on the motion to commit and its amendments’’; or, ‘‘I 
move the previous question on all pending questions,’’ in which 
case it applies to all the pending motions. While this motion can- 
not be amended, yet when made in one of these forms any one 
can move the previous question in one of the other forms, and the 
vote is taken first on the one covering the largest number of ques- 
tions, and, if that is lost on account of failure to receive a two- 
thirds vote, then the vote is taken on the motion covering the next 
smaller number of questions. 

After the previous question has been moved and seconded, no 
subsidiary motion, except to lay on the table, is in order until jt 
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is rejected or its effect exhausted as shown hereafter. During 
this time the questions not yet voted on may be laid on the table, 
or a privileged or incidental motion may be made. 

Putting the Question. Since no subsidiary motion, except to 
lay on the table, is in order after the previous question has been 
moved, and since it is undebatable, the chair should immediately 
state and put the question thus: ‘‘The previous question is moved 
and seconded [or demanded, or called for] on the pending amend- 
ment [or such other motion or motions as were specified]. As 
many as are in favor of ordering the previous question on [specify 
the motions] will rise.’’ If the number rising is such that the 
chair is sure of the result, he directs those standing to be seated. 
If he is not sure as to the result of the vote, he counts, or causes 
to be counted, those standing and then directs them to be seated, 
after which he continues, saying, ‘‘Those opposed will rise.’’ He 
treats the negative vote in the same way, and then if the vote has 
been counted he announces it thus: ‘‘There are 80 votes in the 
affirmative and 40 in the negative [or, 80 in favor of and 40 
opposed to the motion]. There being two thirds in the affirmative 
[or, in favor of the motion], the affirmative has it and the previous 
question is ordered on the amendment [describe it]. As many as 
are in favor of the amendment say ‘Aye.’ Those opposed say 
‘No.’ The ayes have it and the amendment is adopted. The ques- 
tion is now on the resolution as amended, which is, ‘Resolved, 
That, ete.’ [read the amended resolution]. Are you ready for 
the question?’’ The resolution is now open to further debate and 
amendment, since in the supposed case the previous question was 
ordered only on the amendment. If the affirmative vote is 79 
instead of 80 the vote is announced thus: ‘‘There are 79 in the 
affirmative for, in favor of the motion] and 40 in the negative 
[or opposed]. There being less than two thirds in the affirmative 
for, in favor of the motion], the negative has it and the motion is 
lost. The question is now on the amendment [state it]. Are you 
ready for the question?’’ In case the assembly is not familiar 
with the previous question, it is well for the chair before taking 
the vote on ordering it to state that it requires a two-thirds vote 
for its adoption, and he should also say exactly what its effect will 
be if adopted. 

Suppose the previous question is ordered on all pending ques- 
tions when there is pending a series of motions eonsisting of a 
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resolution with an amendment, the motion to commit with an 
amendment, and the motion to postpone to a certain time. In this 
case the vote is instantly taken on the postponement; and, if that 
is lost, next on the amendment to the motion to commit, and then 
on commit; and, if that is lost, the vote is taken on the amendment 
and finally on the resolution. If the motion to postpone is adopted, 
all the remaining questions of the series are postponed to the 
designated time. If that time is during the same session and the 
questions are again taken up, there can be no debate upon them 
because the order closing the debate is still in force. But if the 
postponement is to another session, then when taken up the ques- 
tions are debatable and amendable, as the effect of the previous 
question is exhausted at the close of the session at which it 
was ordered. If the motion to postpone is lost and the motion to 
commit is adopted, the resolution and its amendment go to the 
committee and the previous question is exhausted. When the com- 
mittee reports back the resolution and its amendment, even if it 
is at the same meeting, they are free from the previous question 
and are open to debate and amendment, as the reasons for closing 
debate previously do not apply to the questions when they come 
from a committee. . 

Since the preamble cannot be considered until after the debate 
and amendment of the resolution have ended, it follows that if 
the previous question is ordered on a resolution before its preamble 
has been considered, the previous question does not apply to the 
preamble, and the chair immediately asks if there are any amend- 
ments to the preamble. When the debate and amendment of the 
preamble are finished, the chair puts the question upon the reso- 
lution, including the preamble. 

Reconsideration of the Previous Question and Votes Taken 
Under It. The vote on the previous question may be reconsidered, 
provided that no vote has been taken on a pending question since 
the previous question was ordered. As the previous question can 
be neither debated nor amended, no one would vote for recon- 
sidering a vote on it except for the purpose of voting to reverse 
the vote. Hence, instead of voting first on the reconsideration 
and then on the previous question, it is usual to vote only on the 
reconsideration, and if that is carried it is considered as also 
reversing the vote on the previous question, and the chair an- 
nounces the result accordingly. Thus, if an affirmative vote on 
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the previous question is to be reconsidered, the chair puts the 
question thus: ‘‘It has been moved and seconded to reconsider 
the vote ordering the previous question. As many as are in favor 
of reconsidering the vote say ‘Aye’; those opposed say ‘No’; the 
ayes have it and the vote ordering the previous question is recon- 
sidered. The question is now on the resolution [state the pending 
question]. Are you ready for the question?’’ If the noes are in 
the majority the chair announces the vote thus: ‘‘The noes have 
it and the motion to reconsider is lost. The question is on the 
resolution. As many as are in favor, etc.’’ As the previous ques- 
tion had been ordered on the resolution, the chair does not ask if 
the assembly is ready for the question, but immediately puts it. 

After debate has been closed and votes taken on one or more 
of the pending questions, it is in order to reconsider these votes, 
but not the previous question. Under the same circumstances it is 
also in order to reconsider votes on amendments, and other motions 
subsidiary to the main motion that were voted on before the previ- 
ous question was ordered. If the reconsideration is moved before 
the previous question is exhausted, as explained below, it is unde- 
batable and the questions reconsidered are undebatable, because 
the previous question is still in force. But if all the questions on 
which the previous question was ordered have been voted upon 
before the reconsideration is moved, then, the previous question 
being exhausted, the reconsideration and the motions reconsidered 
are relieved from the previous question and are debatable and 
amendable the same as if the previous question had never been 
ordered. 

Exhaustion of the Previous Question. The previous question 
is said to be exhausted when every question upon which it was 
ordered has been voted on, or those not voted on have been re- 
ferred to a committee, or postponed indefinitely, or else the session 
at which the previous question was ordered has ended. If any of 
the questions on which the previous question was ordered are laid 
on the table or postponed definitely, the previous question is not 
exhausted until the close of the session. If they are taken up again 
during the same session they are still undebatable and unamend- 
able. Thus, if the previous question is ordered on an amendment, 
as soon as the vote is taken on tho amendment the previous ques- 
tion is exhausted, and then everything is treated exactly as if the 
previous question had never been ordered. If, later, it is moved 
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to reconsider the vote on that amendment, the motion to recon- 
sider and the amendment are both debatable, and the amendment 
is open to amendment. If, however, the previous question is 
ordered on both the amendment and the resolution, the previous 
question is not exhausted until the resolution itself is voted on. 
Therefore, if, previous to voting on the resolution, it is moved to 
reconsider the vote on the amendment, the reconsideration and the 
amendment are both undebatable, and the amendment is not open 
to amendment, because the previous question is still in force, being 
only partially executed. When the previous question is exhausted 
the condition of the business is the same as if it had never been 
ordered. Any motions that are made afterward are treated the 
same as they would be if the debate had never been closed. 

If the previous question is lost, it may be renewed after suffi- 
cient progress in debate or business to make it practically a new 
question. 

In organizations having a rule allowing a smaller number than 
one third to order a vote to be taken by yeas and nays (by roll- 
call), the previous question may sometimes be used to advantage 
in stopping the making of motions to amend an undebatable 
motion. <A great deal of time is consumed in voting by roll-eall, 
and a minority might waste much time if there were no way to 
stop their offering amendments and then demanding a vote by 
roll-call. On this account the previous question can be ordered on 
any amendable motion, even if it is undebatable. In ordinary 
societies a majority vote is required to order a vote taken by roll- 
eall, and this could not be obtained if two thirds, the number 
necessary to order the previous question, were opposed to the 
roll-eall. Therefore there is no use for the previous question in 
an ordinary assembly except when the immediately pending ques- 
tion is debatable. 


To Limit or Extrenp Limits or DEBATE? 


According to the old common parliamentary law, when a mem- 
ber obtained the floor he was entitled to it as long as he was able 
to speak on the pending debatable question. But this rule is so 
unreasonable that it has generally been abandoned, and in mass 
meetings, and in ordinary societies with no rules to the contrary, 
it is now generally accepted that no member can speak more than 
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twice on the same question, nor longer than ten minutes at a time. 

But, while this may be best as a general rule until the assembly 
adopts a rule of its own on the subject, still there are times when 
it is desirable to cut down the speeches in number or length, or 
to specify the length of debate or when the debate shall close, or 
to allow longer speeches or more of them than are allowed by the 
rules. The motions to produce these results are of the nature of 
a motion to suspend the rules relating to the number and length 
of speeches allowed in debate, and therefore, like the motion to 
suspend the rules, they are undebatable and require a two-thirds 
vote for their adoption. They are in order whenever the immedi- 
ately pending question is debatable, and they apply to it and such 
other pending motions as are specified in the motion to limit or 
extend the limits of debate. Therefore these motions, like the 
previous question, should always designate the motions upon which 
the debate is to be limited or extended. 

The limitation of debate applies also to all debatable sub- 
sidiary motions, to a debatable appeal, and to the motion to recon- 
sider, which are made while the limitation is in force, whereas an 
extension of debate applies only to the motion or speech specified 
in the order. This is the only difference in the rules applicable to 
motions limiting debate and those extending the limits of debate. 
The reason for this difference is that the object of limiting debate 
on a question is to enable the assembly to dispose of that question 
quickly, and therefore the restrictions on the debate should apply 
with equal force to interrupting questions; but an extension of 
the limits of debate is made usually for the purpose of giving a 
single speaker more time, or of enabling a particular question to 
be more thoroughly discussed, and it does not follow that more 
liberty should be given to the discussion or interrupting questions. 

Motions affecting the limits of debate may be made in any of 
the following or similar forms: ‘‘That debate be closed, and all 
pending questions be put at 9 p. m.’’; or, ‘‘That debate on the 
pending resolution or any subsidiary motions that may be pro- 
posed, be limited to one hour, at the close of which the questions 
shall be put on all motions then pending’’; or, ‘‘That debate on 
the pending resolution and its amendments be limited to one speech 
of three minutes from each member who has not already spoken 
on the question’’; or, ‘‘That Mr. A’s time be extended five 
minutes’’; or, ‘‘That the time for debate of the resolution be 
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extended, and that the question be put at 4 Pp. m.’’; or, ‘‘That, in 
the debate on the pending resolution, Mr. A and Mr. B be allowed 
fifteen minutes each, to be divided at their pleasure between their 
two speeches, and that all other members be limited to one speech 
of five minutes, and that on any amendment proposed no member 
shall speak more than once nor longer than one minute’’; or, 
‘“‘That general debate on the pending resolution be limited to forty 
minutes, no member speaking more than once or longer than five 
minutes, after which each member shall be allowed to offer one 
amendment, the debate upon which shall be limited to one speech 
of three minutes in favor of, and the same in opposition to, the 
amendment.’’ These examples are sufficient to show how an 
assembly may limit the debate to suit the circumstances of the case. 

A motion limiting or extending the lmits of debate may be 
amended by changing the limitations, and any of the forms of 
the motion may be amended by adding any of the others. While 
this motion is pending, the main question may be laid on the 
table, taking with it the motion limiting or extending the debate; 
or, the previous question may be ordered, these two subsidiaries 
being of higher rank, as shown by Chart I, page 458. While a 
motion limiting debate is pending, any privileged or incidental 
motion that the occasion demands is in order. 

While an order limiting or extending the limits of debate is 
in force, any motion may be made that could be made if this 
order had not been adopted, except that when a definite length 
of time for the debate has been adopted, or an hour has been 
appointed when it shall close and the question be put, neither 
the motion to refer to a committee nor one to postpone definitely 
can be made before the vote on the order has been reconsidered 
and reversed. The reason for this is that appointing a time for 
closing debate implies that at that time the question will be voted 
on, and therefore, after adopting such an order, postponing the 
question or referring it to a committee conflicts with action pre- 
viously taken by the society at the same session. If a motion 
has been adopted closing debate at 3 P. M., it is in order any 
time previous to 3 Pp. M. to move to extend the time for closing 
debate to 4 Pp. M.; or, to close debate at 2 Pp. M.; or, to limit the 
number and length of speeches. So, while an order is in force 
limiting the number and length of speeches it is allowable to make 
a motion limiting the number and length of speeches differently, 
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or to move that debate be closed at a certain hour. Since these 
motions are in the nature of a suspension of the rules and require 
a two-thirds vote, they can be made without reconsidering an 
order already adopted even when they conflict with that order. 

If debate has been ordered to close at a certain time, and before 
that time arrives the pending question is laid on the table, and 
is taken up at the same session but not until after the hour for 
closing the debate has passed, all debate is cut off just as if the 
previous question had been ordered. If it is desired to prevent 
this, some one who has voted in favor of closing debate should 
move to reconsider the vote ordering the debate to be closed, 
or move to extend the time for closing debate. 

As stated previously, an order limiting or extending the limits 
of debate is in force only during the session at which it was adopted. 
The members attending one session of a society cannot dictate to 
those attending the next session in regard to a particular debate. 
If some of the questions on which debate was limited or extended 
are not finally acted upon until another session, they are then 
under the regular rules of debate, the same as if the order had 
never been adopted. The same is true of the questions if 
they have been referred to a committee and are reported back 
during the same session. But if the questions are laid on the 
table or postponed to a time within the session and are again 
taken up during the session, then the order limiting or extend- 
ing the limits of debate is in force. When the final votes have 
been taken on all the questions upon which debate was ordered 
to be limited or extended, then the order is exhausted, and if any 
one of these votes is reconsidered it is free from the order and 
is open to regular debate. 

The order limiting or extending the limits of debate may be 
reconsidered any time before its exhaustion, that is, while it is 
still in force, even though the order has been partially executed. 
In this it differs from the previous question, which, as previously 
stated, cannot be reconsidered after the order closing debate has 
been partially executed. Since the motion to limit or extend the 
limits of debate is undebatable, the motion to reconsider the vote 
on it is also undebatable. After all the questions upon which 
the debate has been limited or extended are voted on, the 
motion limiting or extending debate is exhausted, so that, if these 
votes are reconsidered, they are open to debate the same as if 
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the previous debate had not been restricted or extended. If the 
motion to reconsider is made while the restriction of the debate 
is still in force, then the restriction applies also to the debate 
on the reconsideration and the motion to be reconsidered. 

The Main Motion to Limit Debate. The motion to limit debate 
is a subsidiary motion of high rank, as a main motion is pend- 
ing when it is made. But sometimes, especially in conventions, 
it is desired to limit debate for the entire session. Such a motion 
is a main motion and can be introduced only when no motion is 
pending. As a main motion it can be debated, amended, etc., the 
same aS any other main motion. But since it interferes with the 
freedom of discussion as much as the subsidiary motion to limit 
debate, it requires the same vote for its adoption, namely, two 
thirds. 


CHAPTER VIII 
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PRINCIPLES INVOLVED. 


Aw assembly, having expressed its will upon a question, should 
not be annoyed by having what is practically the same question 
brought before it again before anything has occurred to change the 
opinion of its members. At another session other members may 
be present and they may hold different views on the subject, but 
it would be intolerable to permit the defeated members to renew 
their motion, or to introduce a similar one, during the same 
session. It is therefore one of the principles of parliamentary 
law that when an assembly has decided a question, it is not per- 
missible during the same session, unless a voter on the winning 
side has changed his mind, to introduce the same question, or 
one so similar that the action in the two cases would naturally 
be the same. It is also an established rule that no question can 
be introduced that is so similar to one already introduced in 
the assembly and only temporarily disposed of (by being laid on 
the table, or postponed, or committed) that the adoption of the new 
motion would interfere with the freedom of the assembly in deal- 
ing with the previous motion when it comes before the assembly 
again. Another principle of parliamentary law is that an assembly 
has a right by a two-thirds vote to suspend any rule of parlia- 
mentary procedure that does not protect absentees or a minority 
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smaller than one third. These principles taken together give to 
members the greatest freedom for introducing and discussing 
questions that is compatible with the best interests of the entire 
assembly. 

In again bringing up questions that have been decided by the 
assembly, a distinction must be made between those that have 
been temporarily, and those that have been permanently, dis- 
posed of. 

QUESTIONS TEMPORARILY DISPOSED OF 

Questions are temporarily disposed of by being Laid on the 
Table, or Postponed to a Certain Time, or Referred to a Com- 
mittee. Questions so disposed of are again brought before the 
assembly by Taking them from the Table, or Taking them up 
Out of their Proper Order or before the proper time, or by Dis- 
charging the Committee from their further consideration. When 
a question is temporarily disposed of, it is still under the control 
of the assembly, and no question is in order that is identical with 
it, or that might interfere with it, as explained above. For ex- 
ample, if a resolution providing for an excursion on June 7 
has been laid on the table, or postponed, or referred to a com- 
mittee, it would be out of order to move to have a picnic June 
7, or to have an excursion June 5. The adoption of either of these 
motions might interfere seriously with the motion previously in- 
troduced, when it comes before the assembly again. To attain 
either of these objects the original resolution must be brought 
‘back and amended. 

Take a Question from the Table. A question laid on the table 
is absolutely at the disposal of the majority of the assembly after 
the business for which it was laid on the table is transacted. 
If afterward the motion to take the question from the table is 
made when business of the same class, or unfinished or new busi- 
ness, is in order, it must be recognized in preference to another 
main motion that has been made but has not yet been stated by 
the chair. It may be made by any member regardless of how he 
voted on the motion to lay the question on the table. If a majority 
wish to take a question from the table while anothe? question is 
pending, they ean do so after laying the pending question on the 
table. Like the motion to lay on the table, it is undebatable and 
unamendable, and requires only a majority vote for its adoption. 
When a question is taken from the table it is in the exact condition. 
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it was when laid on the table. The motion to lay on the table, 
if lost, can be renewed as soon as there has been progress in 
debate or business, and if carried, the question can be taken from 
the table by a majority vote at any reasonable time, as just ex- 
plained. Therefore there is no use in allowing a reconsideration 
of the motion to take from the table, and consequently a question 
laid on the table cannot be brought before the assembly again 
by a motion to reconsider the vote laying it on the table. 

Take Up a Question Out of Its Proper Order, or Before Its 
Proper Time. A question postponed definitely is not under the 
control of a bare majority of the assembly until the time arrives 
to which it was postponed. Being the order of the day for that 
time, it comes then before the assembly for its action, as described 
on page 133. But sometimes, after assigning a time for the 
consideration of a question, the assembly wishes to take it up 
before the designated time arrives. If a majority were allowed 
to do this, the minority, while in a temporary majority, might 
take up and act on a question in the absence of the majority, 
who were relying on its not being taken up until the appointed 
time. In fact, there would be no use for the motion to postpone 
if a majority could take up a question before the appointed time, 
since it would then be practically identical with the motion to lay 
on the table. In order to make the designation of a future time 
of real service, it has been found necessary to require a two-thirds 
vote to take up a question before its appointed time, whether 
this time is due to the adoption of a program, or order of business, 
or to the question’s having been postponed to that time. Taking 
up a question before its proper time is really a suspension of the 
rules, and differs in this respect from the motion to take from 
the table. It is understood that a motion laid on the table can be 
taken up at any reasonable time, during that session or the next 
in assemblies with meetings as often as quarterly. 

This motion, to take up a question out of its proper order, or 
before its appointed time, like the motion to take from the table, 
cannot be made when any other motion is pending, and cannot be 
debated or amended. The vote postponing a question may be 
reconsidered if the motion is made on the day or the day after 
the vote was taken, as explained later under Reconsider. For 
fuller information in regard to taking up a question out of its 
proper order, see page 145. 
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Discharge a Committee. A question that has been referred to 
a committee is in the hands of the committee until its report is 
made. A committee may take advantage of this power, how- 
ever, and neglect to make its report promptly, or for other reasons 
the assembly may wish to get the question out of the committee’s 
hands so as to take action on it. This can be done by discharging 
the committee. As this annuls action previously taken by the 
assembly, it, like the motion to rescind, requires a two-thirds vote 
or a vote of the majority of the membership for its adoption, 
unless previous notice has been given, in which case it may be 
adopted by a majority vote. This motion to discharge a com- 
mittee cannot be made when any other question is pending, ex- 
cept when a committee has made a partial report and there is a 
motion made to accept the report, or to accept the report and 
continue the committee. To discharge the committee may then 
be moved as an amendment and be adopted by a majority vote. 
A motion to discharge a committee should never be made when 
its full report has been made, since there is no committee then to 
be discharged. 

Before, but not after, the committee has taken up the question 
referred to it, the question may again be brought before the as- 
sembly by a vote to reconsider the vote referring it to the com- 
mittee. But the motion to reconsider must be made on the day, 
or the day after, the question was committed. For further in- 
formation on discharging a committee, see page 108. 


Questions Frnauuy DisPosEeD oF 

Questions are finally disposed of by Adopting, Rejecting, or 
Postponing Indefinitely the motions or propositions. When a 
question is thus disposed of, it may be brought before the ass 
sembly again by a motion to Reconsider the vote disposing of it, 
or to Rescind the action taken, or to Amend the adopted proposi- 
tion, as in ease of by-laws, resolutions, etc.; or it may be done by 
Renewing (repeating) the motion if it was lost. Which of these 
four methods should be adopted depends upon the circumstances 
of the case. 

Reconsider. To provide against the results of hasty action 
without mature deliberation, American parliamentary law has 
introduced the motion to reconsider the vote on a question. The 
defeated party would always wish the vote reconsidered, while the 
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interests of the assembly demand that there shall be no recon- 
sideration unless some one of the winning side has changed his 
opinion. Accordingly, the rule has been established that the mo- 
tion to reconsider can be made only by one who voted with the 
prevailing side. It may be seconded by any one. In order to make 
it effective it has the peculiar privilege of being in order when 
another has the floor and a motion of the highest rank is pending, 
and, while it cannot be considered then, the mere making of the 
motion suspends for a limited time all action under the vote it 
is proposed to reconsider. To prevent its too great interference 
with the work of the assembly, the time for making the motion 
is limited to the day and the next calendar day after the motion 
that it is proposed to reconsider was made. It is too late to recon- 
sider a vote after action that cannot be undone has been taken as 
a result of the vote. For instance, it is too late after the treasurer 
has paid a bill to reconsider the vote authorizing the payment. No 
motion can be reconsidered if it can be brought again before the 
assembly equally well by a majority vote on some other motion. 
Thus, the vote on laying on the table or taking from the table 
cannot be reconsidered because the same result can be accom- 
plished by the proper use of these same motions. 

The debatability of this motion is the same as that of the mo- 
tion to be reconsidered: if the latter is debatable the motion to 
reconsider is debatable; if it is undebatable the reconsideration 
is undebatable. While the motion to reconsider is immediately 
pending, if it is debatable the whole merits of the question to be 
reconsidered are open to debate. The reason for this is that the 
merits of the question it is proposed to reconsider are necessarily 
involved in the question as to the expediency of reconsidering 
the vote. The motion to reconsider cannot be amended or recon- 
sidered, nor can it be repeated after it has been adopted or re- 
jected, unless the question in the interval has been materially 
amended. A majority vote is all that is required to adopt the mo- 
tion to reconsider. 

One form of this motion is used to protect the assembly from 
the action of a temporary majority in a meeting that does not 
fairly represent the society. Its effect is to suspend action until 
another day, thus giving notice to the society of the proposed 
action. It outranks the other form of the motion to reconsider 
and ean be applied only to votes adopting, or rejecting, or post- 
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poning indefinitely a main motion. Its form is, “‘To reconsider 
the vote on and have it entered on the minutes.’’ Its peculi- 
arities are explained on page 104. The motion to reconsider is 
fully treated hereafter, page 87. 

Rescind. In case an assembly wishes to annul some action 
previously taken, any member may move to rescind the resolution 
or order. This is a main motion with no privilege, except that 
notice that the motion to rescind the vote will be made at the 
next meeting may be given when another question is pending, 
just as in the case of the notice of the motion to reconsider. When 
proper notice is given, only a majority vote is required to rescind 
a resolution or order, or any other main motion, except a by-law 
or similar rule that provides for its amendment by a two-thirds 
vote. Without notice, it requires a two-thirds vote, that is, 
two thirds of those voting, or else a majority vote of the 
entire membership, to rescind any action previously taken. The 
reason for this is that, while as a general rule the minority of 
a society should yield to the majority, yet, on account of the small 
quorum usually required, the attendance at a meeting may be 
very small and unrepresentative, so that a majority vote may 
represent the views of only a small minority of the society. So 
important is it sometimes to be able to rescind certain action 
without notice, that a two-thirds vote without notice is allowed to 
rescind resolutions and other main motions, provided that noth- 
ing that the assembly cannot undo has been done as the result 
of the resolution, or other main motion. 

The motion to rescind is a main motion and is subject to 
all the rules applicable to main motions as given on pages 9-11. 
The debate on the motion to rescind necessarily enters into the 
merits of the question to be rescinded, and it yields to all secondary 
motions, that is, any of them that the occasion demands may be 
made while the motion to rescind is immediately pending. This 
motion is fully explained on page 110. 

Reconsider and Rescind Compared. When it is possible to 
use the motion to reconsider, it is usually preferable to the motion 
to rescind or to discharge a committee, which latter motion is 
practically the same as to rescind. If it is desired to act on a 
question immediately, reconsider has the advantage over rescind 
in that the reconsideration has the precedence of all new ques- 
tions while rescind has not; and reconsider requires only a ma- 
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jority vote while rescind requires a two-thirds vote, or a vote of 
a majority of the membership, at the meeting where the original 
motion was adopted, and even at later meetings it requires the 
same large vote unless previous notice has been given. On the 
other hand, suppose a resolution is adopted at a convention by a 
temporary majority when many of the members who are opposed 
to it are absent from the hall, and no one who voted with the 
winning side is willing to move a reconsideration. In such a case 
the only remedy is to rescind the resolution, and this may be 
done at the same meeting, or at any time later, without notice if 
two thirds are opposed to the resolution; or it may be done by a 
vote of a majority of the accredited delegates, which can be ob- 
tained in a convention more easily than a two-thirds vote. If 
neither of these can be obtained, notice may be given that the mo- 
tion to rescind will be made at the next meeting, and then only 
a majority vote is required to rescind the resolution, even though 
the two meetings are held on the same day. In an ordinary so- 
ciety the motion to reconsider cannot be made except at the meet- 
ing during which the resolution to be reconsidered was adopted, 
because there is no meeting the next day: whereas the motion to 
rescind may be made at any meeting regardless of the time that 
has elapsed. 

A motion rescinding or repealing a by-law is the same as the 
motion to amend by striking it out, and it is under the rules for 
amending the by-laws. 

Amend a Resolution or Rule Previously Adopted. An adopted 
resolution or standing rule may be amended without notice by 
a two-thirds vote, or by a vote of a majority of the membership ; 
or if notice is given at the previous meeting, or in the call for 
this meeting, it may be amended by a majority vote. It will be 
noticed that the vote required is the same as is required for rescind- 
ing a resolution or standing rule. In fact, rescind is merely one 
form of the main motion to amend. When it is desired to modify 
some previous action taken by the assembly, before anything has 
occurred that the assembly cannot undo, it may be done in the 
following ways: (a) Reconsider the vote, and reject the motion 
or amend it and adopt the amended motion. This is the proper 
and the best way if it is practicable, because all action under the 
motion is stopped as soon as the reconsideration is moved, and 
only a majority vote is required for whatever action is desired. 
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(b) Rescind the action taken, which requires notice or a large 
vote as described, and then if any further action is desired, adopt 
a proper resolution. (c) Amend the adopted resolution as just 
described. Which of these is best in any particular case de- 
pends upon circumstances. Reconsider is generally the best when 
it is practicable. If the object is merely to annul! the previous 
action and it is not practicable to reconsider the vote, the proper 
motion is to rescind. If.it is not desired to rescind the previous 
action but to modify it, amend is generally the proper motion to 
use, although sometimes it may be desirable to rescind the unexe- 
cuted part of an order or motion. [See also Amend as a Main 
Motion, page 38, and Amending By-Laws, ete., pages 368-374. ] 

Renewing a Motion. As has been previously stated, when an 
assembly has expressed its will as to a certain question, it is un- 
reasonable to allow the same question to be introduced as often 
as the defeated party may desire. When a main question has 
been decided either affirmatively or negatively, it is not allowed 
at the same session to introduce the same question again, nor 
one so similar to it that the decision of one necessarily implies the 
decision of the other. The assembly at one session, however, can- 
not bind the assembly at another session, except by adopting some- 
thing in the nature of a by-law, etc., that requires previous notice. 
Hence a main question that has been decided at one session of an 
assembly may be introduced again at the next and future ses- 
sions. 

Secondary motions, that is, those that may be made while a 
main motion is pending, may be renewed whenever the progress 
in debate or business is such that the previous decision does not 
necessarily imply that the decision will be the same this time. 
While the form of the question is the same both times, the real 
question must be different. Thus, the question on adjourning 
before an amendment is voted on is different from the question 
on adjourning after the vote is taken on the amendment. This 
renewal of motions is explained more fully on page 1138. 


CHAPTER IX 
RECONSIDER, AND RECONSIDER AND ENTER ON THE 
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RECONSIDER 


As has been stated heretofore, it would be impossible to trans- 
act much business in a deliberative assembly if there were no 
limit to the number of times the assembly could be called upon 
to consider and act on the same question. Yet hasty, unconsid- 
ered action is so common that it has been found an advantage to. 
allow most votes to be reconsidered once, provided the motion is 
made within a limited time by one who voted with the winning 
side. In ordinary societies with frequent meetings, often weekly, 
and with quorums consisting perhaps of less than ten per cent. 
of the membership, it is also important to provide some method 
of preventing a very small minority of a society, that may be 
temporarily in the majority, from committing the organization to 
a course disapproved by the large majority of the society. 

These two objects are accomplished by the American motion 
to Reconsider. When it is desired to reconsider hasty action, 
the motion is made in the simple form of ‘‘to reconsider’’ the 
vote: when it is desired to prevent final action on a main motion 
until another meeting of the organization on another day, the 
motion is made in the form of, ‘‘To reconsider the vote and have 
it entered on the minutes,’’ the practical effect of which is to 
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motion without at least one day’s notice. The fact that this form 
of the motion is qualified by ‘‘and have it entered on the minutes’’ 
does not mean that the simple motion to reconsider is not recorded 
like other motions. This form of the motion scarcely expresses 
its exact meaning, which is, ‘‘To reconsider the vote on , and 
to have the motion to reconsider entered on the minutes to be 
called up at the next meeting on another day.’’ The unqualified 
form of the motion to reconsider is used in all cases except when 
it is desired to prevent final action on a main motion until another 
day. The points in which the second form differs from the simple 
motion to reconsider are explained further on page 104. 

The motion to reconsider may be made only on the day on 
which the vote to be reconsidered was taken, or on the next suc- 
ceeding calendar day, a legal holiday or a recess not being 
counted as a day. Ample time is thus given in a convention 
having sessions lasting several days to think the matter over 
and to attempt to persuade voters on the winning side to change 
their votes. If no one on the winning side is prepared to change 
his vote on the next day, it is for the best interests of the society 
that the matter be considered as settled, so far as reconsideration 
with its high privilege is concerned. In ordinary societies a ses- 
sion lasts only an hour or two, and it is at least a week before 
there is another meeting. Unless an adjourned meeting is held 
the next day, the motion to reconsider in such societies can be 
made only at the meeting where the motion to be reconsidered is 
made. If no one makes the motion at that meeting, the vote cannot 
be reconsidered, but at any time the society may rescind the action 
taken, or again introduce and adopt a resolution that was lost. 

The motion to reconsider must be made by one who voted with 
the prevailing side, for it is not to the interest of the assembly 
to permit this motion to be made unless some one who voted with 
the winning side has changed his opinion, or at least is sufficiently 
in favor of giving the minority another opportunity of pre- 
senting their case, to be willing, himself, to make the motion to 
reconsider. If a motion is lost for lack of a two-thirds vote, 
the negative, even though it is a minority, is the prevailing side. 
Any member may second the motion, since the change of a single 
voter from the winning side to the losing side may change the 
result. Of course a member may vote with the winning side merely 
for the purpose of moving a reconsideration. There is no way to 
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prevent this, but it would rarely be done except when the mover 
is quite sure that he represents the real majority of the society 
and that he will be sustained eventually. If a member uses this 
or any other motion for improper purposes, the evil must be met 
as described under Dilatory Motions, page 177. 

In order to make the motion to reconsider effective without 
interfering too much with pending business, it is necessary to 
allow this motion the following high privileges: (a) It may be 
made when any other motion whatever is pending, even when 
another member has the floor, though it cannot interrupt a mem- 
ber while speaking or making a motion, nor can it interrupt the 
voting. It may be made after it has been voted to adjourn, pro- 
vided the mover rises and addresses the chair before the assembly 
has been declared adjourned. The principle involved is that 
nothing can be allowed to prevent the making of the motion to 
reconsider as early as possible, because it cannot be made after 
anything irrevocable has been done as the result of the vote it 
is proposed to reconsider. It is therefore necessary to allow 
a member to make this motion even if he cannot obtain the floor. 
(b) The mere making of the motion to reconsider has the effect 
of stopping all action under the vote to be reconsidered, unless 
finally disposed of sooner. [This question is fully explained on 
pages 91, 92.] This privilege renders it unnecessary to interrupt 
pending business any longer than is necessary to make the motion. 
The motion having been made, the reconsideration may be at- 
tended to at the convenience of the assembly. 

As has been previously stated, the motion to reconsider may 
be made after it has been voted to adjourn, provided the mover 
rises and addresses the chair before the assembly is declared ad- 
journed. If the making of the motion to reconsider would not 
affect the vote on adjourning, the chair, immediately after an- 
nouncing the motion, declares the assembly adjourned, in accord- 
ance with the previous vote. If, however, making the motion to 
reconsider requires some action of the assembly to prevent its 
serious interference with something the assembly has decided 
upon, the chair must again put the question on the motion to ad- 
journ, because moving the reconsideration has so changed con- 
ditions that there is uncertainty as to whether the assembly now 
wishes to adjourn. 

To illustrate: Suppose, after the assembly has voted to adjourn, 
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but before the chair has declared the adjournment, a member 
rises and moves to reconsider the vote on an amendment to a 
resolution that was laid on the table or was postponed to the next 
meeting. The making of this motion could not possibly affect 
the vote on the motion to adjourn, and therefore the chair, after 
announcing the motion to reconsider, declares the meeting ad- 
journed. But suppose the vote to be reconsidered is one author- 
izing the engagement of a lecturer who can be secured only if 
prompt action is taken, and the object of the resolution will be 
defeated if the matter goes over to the next regular meeting. 
The chair should announce the fact that the reconsideration has 
been moved, and that unless it is acted upon before adjournment 
the lecturer cannot be engaged. He should then put the ques- 
tion again on the adjournment, and when this motion is voted 
down the motion to reconsider should be taken up and disposed of. 
[See also Illustration (8), page 99. ] 

Taking Up the Reconsideration. The reconsideration itself has 
the rank of the motion to be reconsidered, and therefore is taken 
up at such time as the motion would have been in order had it not 
already been made. The reconsideration of a main motion, if 
moved when nothing is pending, is announced immediately by 
the chair. If business is pending at the time, the chair states the 
question on the reconsideration as soon as a motion of that class, 
or unfinished or new business, is in order. If the chair neglects 
to announce the reconsideration at the first opportunity, any 
member may ‘‘call up’’ the reconsideration. If called up, it is 
taken up in preference to any main motion competing with it for 
consideration. But to entitle it to this preference the mover must 
rise and address the chair before another question is stated. If 
he cannot attract the chair’s attention until another member has 
been recognized, he should say that he rises to call up the mo- 
tion to reconsider, and the chair should say, ‘‘The motion to re- 
consider the resolution on is called up. The question is, 
‘Will the assembly reconsider the vote on the resolution?’ Mr, 
A has the floor,’’ recognizing the mover of the reconsideration. 
Any one may call up the reconsideration of a vote adopting, re- 
jecting, or postponing indefinitely a main motion, but as a mat- 
ter of courtesy, if there is no reason for prompt action, it is 
usually left to the one who moved the reconsideration, if it is 
evident that he is acting in good faith. 
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If it is a subsidiary motion that is to be reconsidered, the chair 
announces the motion when made, and states the question on the 
reconsideration the moment it is in order to make that subsidiary 
motion if it had not been made previously. Illustration: Sup- 
pose, after an amendment is adopted, a motion is made to post- 
pone the question to the next meeting, and while this motion is 
pending it is moved to reconsider the vote on the amendment. 
The chair immediately announces the motion to reconsider, but 
does not state the question on it until after the pending ques- 
tion on the postponement is disposed of. If the postponement is 
lost, the chair immediately says, ‘‘The question is on reconsidering 
the vote on the amendment,’’ etc., repeating the amendment. 
If the postponement is adopted, when the time to which the ques- 
tion was postponed arrives, the chair states the question in a form 
similar to this: ‘‘The next business in order is the considera- 
tion of the resolution, ‘Resolved, That, ete. [repeating the resolu- 
tion] and its adhering motion to reconsider the vote on the amend- 
ment [repeating the amendment].’’’ The chair then assigns the 
floor to the member who moved the reconsideration. 

For another illustration, suppose that after amendment No. 
1 has been rejected, amendment No. 2 is moved, and then that 
the question is laid on the table: now it is moved to reconsider 
the vote on No. 1. The chair announces the reconsideration when 
it is moved, but no action is taken upon it until the question is 
taken from the table and amendment No. 2 is disposed of, at which 
time the chair immediately states the question on reconsidering 
the vote on amendment No. 1. 

In an ordinary society with regular meetings as often as quar- 
terly, the effect of making the motion to reconsider continues 
until the close of the next regular business session, if not called 
up sooner. When the effect of the motion to reconsider has ex- 
pired without its being called up, the vote that it was proposed 
to reconsider is in full force, the same as if the motion to recon- 
sider had not been made. If in such a society it is called up 
and not finally acted upon, but is laid on the table or postponed 
to another day, the motion to reconsider carries with it the ques- 
tion to be reconsidered, and its effect continues just the same 
and expires just the same as if it, the motion to reconsider, had not 
been laid on the table or postponed. 

In an organization meeting less often than quarterly, as a 
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convention meeting annually, the effect of moving a reconsidera- 
tion does not extend beyond the session; the adjournment of the 
session terminates its effect if the motion to reconsider has not 
been ealled up, or if it has been called up and has been laid 
on the table or postponed. In such an organization a motion 
to reconsider cannot be postponed to another session, and a mo- 
tion to reconsider that is on the table when the session adjourns 
is dead, and the vote to which it is proposed to reconsider is 
in full force. 

When the motion to reconsider is called up, the difference be- 
tween the two forms of the motion, to reconsider, and to reconsider 
and enter on the minutes, ceases, and the chair states the ques- 
tion in exactly the same way in the two cases. Im either case 
he would state the question in a manner similar to this: ‘‘The 
motion to reconsider the vote on the resolution, ‘Resolved,’ ete. 
[repeating the resolution] is called up. The question is on re- 
considering the vote adopting the resolution.’’ If the motion 
to be reconsidered is debatable then the reconsideration is debatable, 
and in this debate the merits of the question to be reconsidered may 
be entered into as fully as if it were the immediately pending 
question. The motion to reconsider an undebatable question is un- 
debatable. The motion to reconsider is undebatable if the recon- 
sideration comes up while the previous question is in force, 
whether the vote te be reconsidered was taken up under the order 
for the previous question or not. An order limiting debate applies 
in a similar way to the motion to reconsider. For example, sup- 
pose the previous question is ordered on a resolution and its pend- 
ing amendments, and that before they are all voted on, it is moved 
to reconsider the vote on an amendment that was voted on before 
the previous question was ordered. As soon as pending amend- 
ments are disposed of, the chair puts the question on the recon- 
sideration, and if that is carried he at once takes the vote on 
the amendment. No debate on the reconsideration or the amend- 
ment is allowed, because the previous question is not exhausted 
until the vote is taken on the main question. 

The motion to reconsider cannot be amended, or postponed 
indefinitely, or referred to a committee, but the motion to recon. 
sider a main motion may be postponed to a certain time, or laid 
on the table, in either case carrying with it the question to be 
reconsidered and the motions adhering to it. It would be absurd 
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to refer to a committee the question as to whether the assembly 
should reconsider a question, but the assembly might prefer to 
take up the question of reconsideration at another time, and of 
course this would require that the question to be reconsidered 
should be postponed also. The previous question and other mo- 
tions relating to closing or limiting debate may be applied to the 
motion to reconsider a debatable question. 

When the motion to reconsider is before the assembly for de- 
bate, members who have previously exhausted their right of debate 
can now speak again on the question to be reconsidered. Tech- 
nically the question is different from what it was before, but prac- 
tically it is the same, because a discussion of the reconsideration 
necessarily involves the merits of the question to be reconsidered. 
If the reconsideration is carried, the question is before the as- 
sembly in precisely the same condition it was just before the 
taking of the vote that has been reconsidered. Consequently 
if a member has exhausted his right of debate on that question 
for the day he cannot now speak upon it. He should have spoken 
when the reconsideration was pending. Any motion that was in 
order just before the taking of the vote just reconsidered is now 
in order. 

A majority vote is all that is required to reconsider any vote 
that can be reconsidered regardless of the vote required on the 
motion to be reconsidered. If the motion to reconsider is lost 
it cannot be renewed, except by unanimous consent. If it is 
adopted the question cannot be reconsidered again, unless when 
previously reconsidered it was so materially amended as to make 
the second reconsideration an entirely new question. 

Reconsideration of a Main Motion. If a resolution or other 
main motion has been adopted, rejected, or postponed indefinitely, 
and afterward, on the same or the next day, a member who voted 
with the winning side has changed his opinion and wishes the 
question to be further discussed, he should take advantage of the 
first occasion when there is no pending question and obtain the 
floor and move ‘‘to reconsider the vote on the resolution on —— ”’ 
Any one may second the motion. When the chair states the 
question on the reconsideration he assigns the floor to the member 
who moved the reconsideration, and this is the time to discuss 
the question and show why the assembly should take different 
action. The main question is just as debatable now as if it were 
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the immediately pending question. When the debate is finished 
the chair puts the question on the reconsideration and announces 
the result. If the reconsideration is lost the vote on the main 
question stands, and it cannot be reconsidered again except by 
unanimous consent. If the reconsideration is carried the chair 
announces the fact thus: ‘‘The ayes have it, and the vote on the 
resolution on is reconsidered. The question is now on the 
resolution, which is as follows: [Reads the resolution.] Are you 
ready for the question?’’ The question is now open to debate 
and amendment, it being in the exact condition it was just befcre 
it was previously voted on. If the member who moved the re- 
consideration had said he intended to offer an amendment, the 
ghair should have assigned him the floor even though another 
had already risen to claim it. After his amendment has been 
offered, he is entitled to the floor in preference to others. After 
this, however, he has no preference, and other amendments may 
be offered by any one, the procedure being the same as if the main 
motion had never been voted on. 

In the above case the motion to reconsider could have been 
made while another question was pending, but ordinarily noth- 
ing would be gained thereby, as it could not be taken up until all 
pending questions were disposed of. 

Reconsideration of an Amendment While the Main Motion Is 
Pending. In this case, as soon as the member who wishes the 
amendment reconsidered obtains the floor he moves ‘‘to recon- 
sider the vote on the amendment —— ’’ [stating the amendment]. 
Jf nothing is pending but the main motion or it and the motion 
to postpone indefinitely, the chair states the question at once on 
the reconsideration, and assigns the floor to its mover, who should 
then give the reasons for the reconsideration. If a secondary 
motion other than postpone indefinitely is pending when the re- 
consideration of the amendment is moved, the chair announces the 
reconsideration, but does not state the question on it until all 
pending secondary motions except postpone indefinitely are dis- 
posed of. If after debate the reconsideration is carried, the 
chair states the question on the amendment and recognizes the 
mover of the reconsideration if he claims the floor. The amend- 
ment is now open to debate and amendment just as it was before 
it was voted on. 

The same principle applies in reconsidering any other second- 
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ary motion, that is, the chair states the question on the reconsid- 
eration as soon as the motion to be reconsidered would be in order 
if it had not been made already. 

Reconsideration of an Amendment or Other Secondary Mo- 
tion after Final Action Has Been Taken on the Main Motion. 
After a main question has been acted upon it is too late to recon- 
sider the vote on a motion subsidiary to it, unless the vote on 
the main question is also reconsidered. Thus it is absurd to 
reconsider a vote on postponing or amending a question that has 
already been disposed of and is not in the possession of the as- 
sembly. In such a case it is necessary to reconsider the main 
motion and then the subsidiary one, taking first the question 
last voted on; or, still better, to make one motion and one vote 
cover all the questions to be reconsidered. When one motion is 
made to cover all the questions to be reconsidered and the chair 
states the question on the reconsideration, the only one of the 
questions open to debate is the one most distant from the main 
question, and this is the proper time to state the objections to 
it in its present form, and what is to be proposed in its place if 
the vote is reconsidered. Unless sufficient reasons are given for 
reconsidering, it is not to be expected that the motion will be 
adopted. If the motion to reconsider is carried, the chair states 
that the votes are reconsidered and that the question is on the 
amendment, or whatever the reconsidered question is, that is far- 
thest removed from the main question. The question is now in the 
exact condition that it was before that question was voted on, 
so that each of the reconsidered questions is open to debate and 
amendment, and must be put to vote again in the same order as 
before, as if it had never been put to vote. This is illustrated 
below. 

Instead of the above described method of reconsidering a main 
motion and its subsidiaries by one motion and one vote, it may 
be done by separate motions and votes. In this case the mover 
should announce his purpose at the beginning when he moves to 
reconsider the vote on the main motion. When the chair states the 
question on the reconsideration, he should assign the floor to the 
mover, who should give his reasons for wishing the reconsideration, 
and then move to reconsider the amendment or other subsidiary. 
If this is carried and there is another subsidiary to reconsider, the 
chair assigns the mover the floor again to move the other recon- 
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sideration, since the maker of one motion of a series is entitled to 
the floor to complete the series. While this method is commonly 
used, the other one is preferable. 

The steps to be taken in reconsidering the vote on a rejected 
amendment of the second degree after the resolution has been 
adopted illustrate the procedure in other cases of reconsideration, 
and are as follows: 

(1) Move to reconsider the votes on the resolution and amend- 
ments of the first and second degree. 

(2) Debate on reconsidering the amendment of the second de- 
gree. 

(3) Take a vote on reconsidering all the three votes. [Carried.] 

(4) Debate and vote on the amendment of the second degree. 

(5) Debate and amend (if desired) and vote on amendment 
of first degree. 

(6) Debate and amend (if desired) and vote on resolution. 

After each vote is announced, as well as after every motion is 
made, the chair should distinctly announce the pending question. 
While this is always the duty of the chair, it needs special em- 
phasis in case of a reconsideration as just described. It will be 
noticed that if separate motions to reconsider are made, the one 
motion and one vote required in the first three steps given above 
will be replaced by three motions and three votes, even though 
the chair refuses, as he should, to allow amendments until all the 
motions of the series of reconsideration have been made. 

Illustrations. The following illustrations will make more clear 
the procedure where it is desired to reconsider a vote. In actual 
practice it is seldom necessary to reconsider any votes except 
those adopting or rejecting a main motion or a primary amend- 
ment. Verbal corrections can usually be made by general con- 
sent, thus avoiding a reconsideration. For brevity’s sake it is 
assumed in the following examples that the chair knows that Mr. 
A, who moves the reconsideration, voted on the prevailing side. 
If the chair is not sure of this he should ask how he voted. It is 
also assumed that the motion is seconded. It does not matter 
how the seconder voted, or even whether he was present when 
the vote was taken which it is proposed to reconsider. 

(1) To reconsider a resolution after it has been adopted or 
rejected. When nothing is pending Mr. A moves ‘‘to reconsider 
the vote on the resolution on ,’ and the chair immediately 
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states the question thus: ‘‘It is moved and seconded to reconsider 
the vote on the resolution on . Mr. A.” Mr. A, being thus 
assigned the floor, gives the reasons for the reconsideration, after 
which the question is open to debate by others. The debate may 
go into the merits of the resolution the same as if it were the im- 
mediately pending question. If the question is decided affirma- 
tively the chair says: ‘‘The ayes have it and the vote on the 
resolution is reconsidered. The question is on the resolution, which 
is, ‘Resolved, That,’ ete. [reading the resolution and asking], Are 
you ready for the question?’’—unless Mr. A has indicated that 
when the resolution was reconsidered he wished to offer an amend- 
ment, or to make some other subsidiary motion, or to debate it, 
in which case the chair assigns him the floor without asking the 
above question. The question is now in exactly the condition it 
was before the resolution was voted on, and therefore it can be 
debated and amended and must be disposed of by a vote just as if 
it had never been voted on. If the motion to reconsider is lost, the 
chairman announces the fact and proceeds to the next business, 
Whether adopted or lost, the motion to reconsider cannot be re- 
newed except by unanimous consent. 

(2) To reconsider an amendment of the first degree while the 
resolution 1s pending. Mr. A moves the reconsideration, if he can 
get the opportunity, while the resolution is the immediately pend- 
ing question. If there is no other chance, he must make his mo- 
tion while another subsidiary motion is pending, or even while 
another member has the floor, but he cannot interrupt any one who 
is speaking. In the first case, when the resolution is immediately 
pending, the chair at once states the question on reconsidering 
the amendment: in the other case he announces that the motion 
is made, but he waits to state the question on the reconsideration 
until there is no question pending except the resolution. The 
chair states the question on reconsidering the amendment as soon 
as the resolution itself is the immediately pending question. He 
must not wait for the mover to call up the motion. 

(3) To reconsider an amendment of the first degree after the 
resolution has been adopted or rejected. Mr. A moves ‘‘to recon- 
sider the votes on the resolution and its amendment ‘i 
[describing the resolution and its amendment]. If nothing is 
pending the chair states the question and assigns the floor to Mr. 
A, who then explains why the votes should be reconsidered. The 
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debate would naturally be confined mainly to the amendment, 
but may go into the main question also if it has any bearing on 
the reconsideration. If the reconsideration is carried the chair 
announces it thus: ‘‘The ayes have it and the votes on the reso- 
lution and the amendment are reconsidered. The question is 
on the amendment’’ [stating the amendment]. After the amend- 
ment is disposed of, the question is stated on the resolution. 

(4) To reconsider a primary amendment which has beem 
amended and then adopted. Suppose a resolution pending con- 
tains the word ‘‘pine,’’ and it is moved to strike out ‘‘pine’’ and 
insert ‘‘poplar’’: it is then moved to amend this primary amend- 
ment by striking out ‘‘poplar’’ and inserting ‘‘cherry.’’ Both 
amendments are adopted, so that the word ‘‘cherry’’ is inserted. 
in the resolution. 

(a) Afterward, if it is desired to replace the word ‘‘cherry’’ 
by the word ‘‘poplar,’’ it is necessary to reconsider the votes on 
both amendments as described in the next illustration (5). 

(b) If it is desired to replace ‘‘cherry’’ by ‘‘pine,’’ it is 
necessary to reconsider the amendment striking out ‘‘pine’’ and 
inserting ‘‘cherry,’’ and then to reject the amendment and thus. 
leave ‘‘pine’’ in the resolution. 

(c) If it is desired to replace ‘‘cherry’’ by ‘‘mahogany,’’ it 
is necessary to take the steps just described in (b), and then 
move to strike out ‘‘pine’’ and insert ‘‘mahogany.’’ It would 
not be in order to move to strike out ‘‘cherry’’ and insert 
‘‘mahogany,’’ because ‘‘cherry’’ has been inserted and therefore: 
eannot be struck out. 

(5) To reconsider an amendment of the second degree while 
the resolution is immediately pending. Mr. A moves ‘‘to recon- 
sider the votes on the amendment and its amendment ——’” 
[deseribing the primary and the secondary amendments]. The 
chair states the question and assigns the floor to Mr. A as shown 
in previous illustrations. If the reconsideration is adopted the 
chair states the question on the amendment of the amendment, 
and proceeds exactly as if the amendment had never been voted 
on, except that Mr. A is recognized in preference to others until 
he has had an opportunity to offer his secondary amendment, or 
to make the speech for which the reconsideration was moved. 
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‘It will be well for the reader to write down the resolution and the amend 
ments as shown in the illustration in “Parliamentary Practice’ p. 192. 
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(6) To reconsider a negative vote on the motion to commit 
while an amendment to the resolution and. a motion to postpone 
to a certain time are pending. When Mr. A makes his motion 
to reconsider, the chair announces the motion, but he cannot state 
the question on the reconsideration until the vote is taken on the 
postponement, which outranks commitment. If the postponement 
is lost, the chair immediately states the question on the recon- 
sideration of the motion to commit, because to commit outranks 
the pending motion to amend the resolution. If the postponement 
is carried, all the pending questions go over to the designated 
time, at which time the chair states the reconsideration of the 
motion to commit as the immediately pending question. 

(7) Suppose, just after a vote is taken adopting a resolution 
but before the result 1s announced, a motion is made to reconsider 
a vote rejecting an amendment. The chair at once states the 
question on the reconsideration as it must be acted upon before 
the result of the vote on the main question can be announced. 
If the reconsideration is voted down, or if the amendment after 
being reconsidered is again lost, there is no necessity for again 
taking the vote on the resolution, because there has been no change 
in the main question, and therefore the chair immediately an- 
nounces the result of the vote previously taken. If when recon- 
sidered the amendment is adopted, then, the main question being 
changed, the vote previously taken is ignored and the main 
question as amended is put to vote. 

(8) Suppose wt is voted to adjourn, and before the chair has 
declared the assembly adjourned, a motion ts made to reconsider 
the vote fixing the time for the next meeting. It makes no dif- 
ference whether the adjourned meeting was appointed by adopting 
the privileged motion fixing the time to which to adjourn, or by 
adopting a main motion to that effect. It is clear that to be of 
any use whatever it is necessary to act on the reconsideration 
before the chair declares the assembly adjourned, so, since the 
question is undebatable, he immediately states the question on 
the reconsideration. As soon as the reconsideration and the ques- 
tion reconsidered are disposed of, the chair declares the assembly 
adjourned without any further vote. 

(9) Suppose that, after an amendment to a resolution 1s lost, 
it is moved to refer the resolution to a committee, and before this 
is voted on the question is laid on the table, after which wt ws 
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moved to reconsider the vote on the amendment. Whenever the 
question is taken from the table the immediately pending question 
is on referring the resolution to a committee. If that is carried 
the resolution goes to the committee and the motion to reconsider 
is ignored. The committee reports back the resolution with such 
amendments as it recommends, in this case including, if it wishes, 
the amendment that it was moved to reconsider, regardless of 
whether the amendment had been adopted or rejected by the 
assembly. If the motion to commit is lost, the chair then states 
the question on the reconsideration of the amendment. In the 
case explained above, if another amendment was pending when 
the motion to refer was made, after this motion to refer was lost, 
that amendment would be the pending question, and after it was 
disposed of the chair would announce the reconsideration as the 
pending question. 

In all cases of secondary motions like the above, the chair does 
not wait for the reconsideration to be called up, but states the 
question on it as soon as it is in order. These illustrations are 
sufficient to show the correct procedure in any use of reconsidera- 
tion likely to arise. 

Questions that Cannot Be Reconsidered. The motion to recon- 
sider is, aS a general rule, not applicable to the following cases: 

(a) To votes on motions that can be renewed after progress 
in business or debate. 

(b) To an affirmative vote in the nature of a contract, when the 
other party to the contract has been notified of the vote. 

(c) To a vote on the motion to reconsider. 

(d) When other motions are provided that will practically 
accomplish the same object. 

(e) After something has been done as a result of the vote that 
the assembly cannot undo. 

(f) After a vote has been partially executed (except in case 
of an order limiting debate). 

The following are cases of votes that have been partially 
executed and therefore cannot be reconsidered: (1) A resolution 
and an amendment are pending. The previous question is ordered 
on all pending questions and the vote is taken on the amendment. 
It is now too late to move to reconsider the vote ordering the 
previous guestion, as it has been partially executed. (2) In ease 
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a committee has taken up a question referred to it, it is too late 
to reconsider the vote referring the matter to the committee. 
(3) It has been voted to nominate and elect by ballot the delegates 
and alternates to a convention. After the election of the dele- 
gates it is desired to do away with the nominating ballot for the 
alternates, and to have them nominated from the floor. It is too 
late to reconsider the vote ordering the nominating ballot, because 
the order has been partially executed. The proper course to 
pursue is to rescind the unexecuted portion of the order. A vote, 
however, limiting or extending the limits of debate may be 
reconsidered after it has been partially executed, because it is to 
the interest of the assembly not to allow any modification of the 
limits of debate unless a large majority desire it. The debate 
may raise such questions as to materially modify the views of 
members in regard to the expediency of limiting the debate, and 
a majority should have the right to reconsider the vote and do 
away with the limitations. 

The motion to reconsider cannot be renewed, unless it was 
withdrawn or unless the question to be reconsidered has been ma- 
terially amended since the reconsideration was previously moved. 
The list of motions that cannot be reconsidered on page 553 is in 
accordance with these principles. 


To RECONSIDER AND ENTER ON THE MINUTES 

Necessity for and Proper Use of This Motion. The motion to 
reconsider, as has been explained, provides sufficiently against 
hasty action which the majority of the assembly that adopted it 
wishes to modify. But it does not protect a society with a small 
quorum and frequent meetings from the deliberate action of a 
temporary majority that represents only a small minority of the 
entire membership. Both houses of the English Parliament have 
small quorums, and a majority of the members are not expected 
to be present at every meeting, so that in these respects they are 
very similar to ordinary voluntary societies. They have pro- 
tected themselves from the danger mentioned above by requiring 
notice of main motions, so that there is ample time to notify 
absent members. Such a rule would be exceedingly inconvenient 
in ordinary societies, and in them it is required for only a few 
important motions, such as to amend the by-laws. Societies with 
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very small quorums are sufficiently protected from the action of 
small or packed meetings by the proper use of the motion to 
Reconsider and Have Entered on the Minutes. 

The legitimate use of this motion is to enable two members to 
prevent for the day final action on important main motions that 
have been sprung upon the assembly without notice, and that 
would probably be decided differently if time were afforded for 
consultation and for notifying absent members. It practically 
permits two members to require at least one day’s notice before 
final action is taken on a motion permanently disposing of a main 
motion. 

Since no one would make this motion who was really in favor 
of the vote that prevailed, it follows that a member who is opposed 
to the prevailing party must vote with it, or else he must change 
his vote to that side before the vote is announced, so that he can 
move to reconsider the vote and have it entered on the minutes. 
This motion is especially useful in eases so flagrant that, before 
the vote.is taken, members know that the members present do not 
fairly represent the society in the pending matter, and therefore 
some of them should vote with the prevailing side, and then move 
to reconsider the vote and have it entered on the minutes. If 
none of the defeated party voted with the prevailing side, one of 
them could change his vote before the vote is announced. Should 
this be neglected, then some one should give notice that at the 
next meeting he will move to rescind the resolution or action 
thereon. This will enable a majority at the next meeting to 
rescind the action taken, provided nothing has been done as the 
result of it that the assembly cannot undo. The motion to rescind, 
or the notice of it, does not suspend action under a resolution, as 
reconsider does, and therefore it is useless to give the notice if 
the resolution requires something to be done before the next 
meeting. 

Improper Use of the Motion to Reconsider and Enter on the 
Minutes. The requirement that the motion to reconsider and enter 
on the minutes must be made, like the simple form of the motion 
to reconsider, by one who voted with the prevailing side, protects 
the assembly to a great extent from being annoyed by members 
of the minority making this motion uselessly, even at meetings 
where the attendance is normal. But there is an improper use 
of this motion, as explained below, that at times may seriously 
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interfere with the assembly unless its danger is fully understood 
and proper steps taken to meet it. 

As has already been stated, merely making this motion sus- 
pends until another day action under the vote it is proposed to 
reconsider. Advantage of this may be taken by any two factious 
members to defer to the next meeting important business that 
should be attended to before the next regular meeting. If this 
is attempted the assembly should immediately vote that when it 
adjourns it adjourns to meet next day, at which time the recon- 
sideration may be taken up and disposed of at once. If the main 
motion is of such a nature that deferring action on it to the next 
day is equivalent to postponing it indefinitely, then the motion to 
reconsider and enter on the minutes is out of order. 

To illustrate the above, suppose the following case: <A society 
with regular weekly meetings, learning that a distinguished person 
is to be in their town the next week, unanimously vote to invite 
him to be present at their next meeting and address them. Im- 
mediately after they have voted to adjourn, but before the chair 
has declared the assembly adjourned, a member rises and moves 
to reconsider the vote of invitation and have it entered on the 
minutes. The member having voted with the prevailing side for 
this very purpose, and the motion being seconded, no invitation 
can be sent until the motion to reconsider is voted down, and this 
cannot be done until the next meeting, which will be too late. 
In such a case the proper course is for some one immediately to 
rise, address the chair, and move that when the assembly adjourns 
it adjourns to meet at such and such a time, specifying the day 
and hour. This motion is in order even though the assembly has 
voted to adjourn, as the assembly is not adjourned until so declared 
by the chair. If this motion is adopted, an adjourned meeting 
is provided for, which may be on the next day, at which time 
the reconsideration would be called up and voted down and then 
the vote giving the invitation is in force. Under these circum- 
stances, as soon as the motion is made providing for an adjourned 
meeting, it is probable that the motion to reconsider would be 
withdrawn, when of course the motion fixing the time for an 
adjourned meeting should be withdrawn also. Should no one 
think before the assembly is adjourned to provide for an adjourned 
meeting, the only course left for the majority is to have a special 
meeting called as quickly as possible, stating in the call that the 
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meeting is called to take up the reconsideration of such and such 
an invitation. If the members know how to defeat such sharp 
practice, it will probably never be resorted to. 

Points in Which the Motion to Reconsider and Enter on the 
Minutes Differs from the Motion to Reconsider. 

(1) To reconsider and enter on the minutes outranks the 
simple form of to reconsider, and when made supersedes the latter, 
which is treated as if it had never been made. Hven if it had 
been voted to reconsider, provided the vote had not been an- 
nounced, the motion is in order. After the vote on the 
reconsideration has been announced, whether it is carried or lost, 
it is too late to make the other form of the motion. If this motion 
did not outrank the simple form of the motion to reconsider it 
would be nearly useless, because it could usually be forestalled by 
the prompt making of the motion to reconsider by the member 
in charge of the motion just voted on. The motion to reconsider 
would be immediately voted down and the other form of the mo- 
tion could not be made. 

(2) To reconsider and enter on the minutes can be applied 
only to an affirmative or negative vote on adopting, and an affirma- 
tive vote on postponing indefinitely, a main motion; and to a 
negative vote on the consideration of a main motion whose 
consideration has been objected to. These are the only votes that 
finally dispose of the main question, and are therefore the only 
ones to which the motion can be applied. It would generally be a 
hindrance rather than a help to allow this form of the motion 
to be applied to the various privileged, incidental, and subsidiary 
motions. 

(3) To reconsider and enter on the minutes can be made only 
on the day the vote to be reconsidered was taken. The next day 
the motion simply to reconsider accomplishes the same object as 
having it entered on the minutes the day before would have done, 
namely, to bring the main question before the assembly again on 
another day than the one when the vote was originally taken. 

(4) In an assembly, like a convention, whose regular sessions 
are not as frequent as quarterly, the motion to reconsider and 
enter on the minutes cannot be made on the last day of the session 
unless there is to be a business meeting afterward, and at the 
last business meeting any one may call it up. Since this form of 
the motion cannot be called up during the meeting at which it is 
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made, and its effect is exhausted when the session closes, there 
would be no use for this form of the motion at the last meeting of 
the session. The simple form of the motion to reconsider should 
be used. 

(5) The motion to reconsider and enter on the minutes cannot 
be applied to votes on motions the object of which would be de- 
feated by delay to another day. For instance, it would be absurd 
to allow two members to prevent the assembly’s asking a visitor to 
address them at that time, or accepting an invitation to anything 
occurring on that day, and yet that would be the effect of allow- 
ing the motion to reconsider and have entered on the minutes 
to be applied in such eases. 

(6) The motion to reconsider and enter on the minutes can- 
not be called up on the day it is made, unless that is the last day 
of the session of an assembly having regular meetings less fre- 
quently than quarterly, and in this case any one can call it up 
at the last business meeting of the session. If in an ordinary 
society this motion could be called up at the next meeting on the 
same day, its object would be defeated by fixing the time for an 
adjourned meeting, say, in fifteen minutes and then adjourning. 
The interval between the meetings would be too brief to enable 
absent members to be notified, and the object of the motion would 
be defeated. It is necessary to require that it cannot be called up 
on the day it is made. 

After the day on which the motion to reconsider and have 
entered on the minutes is made, it is treated exactly as if it had 
been made in the simple form of reconsider. The object of enter- 
ing it on the minutes has been accomplished when it has delayed 
final action on the main question until another day from the one 
on which the original vote was taken. It cannot be withdrawn 
when it is too late for any one else to move the reconsideration. 


CHAPTER X 


TAKE FROM THE TABLE; DISCHARGE A COMMITTEE; 
RESCIND; RENEWAL OF A MOTION 
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TAKE FROM THE TABLE 
[Read in connection with this pages 80, 81.] 


As stated heretofore, a pending question may be laid on the 
table at any moment by a bare majority, without allowing any 
debate or amendment. This is done on the theory that the question 
is only temporarily laid aside on account of more urgent business, 
and that its consideration will be resumed, at which time opportu- 
nity will be given for debate and amendment. On this account 
the motion to take a question from the table takes the precedence 
of other main motions that have not been actually stated by the 
chair, provided it is made when business of the same class, or 
unfinished or new business, is in order. A question laid on the 
table remains there, if not taken up previously, until the close 
of the session; and in assemblies having meetings as often as 
quarterly, unless taken up sooner, it remains on the table until 
the close of the next regular business session. If not taken up 
within the time limit, the question is as if it had never been made, 
and therefore it may be introduced again. 

If nothing is pending and there is no order of business, or 
program, or rule that would prevent the consideration at this time 
of a motion that has been laid on the table, a member rising to 
move to take the question from the table should be assigned the 
floor in preference to any member rising to introduce any main 
motion except one of a series already begun. A member wishing 
to have a question taken from the table should obtain the floor 
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move to take the question from the table. If the chair recognizes 
another member as having obtained the floor, the first member 
should at once say, ‘‘Mr. Chairman, I rise to move to take a ques- 
tion from the table.’’ It is not too late for him to do this even 
if the other member has made a motion before the first member 
can attract the chair’s attention so as to state for what he has 
risen. The chair should recognize the motion to take from the 
table in preference to any main motion, and even if he has stated 
another question, he must ignore the fact and recognize the mem- 
ber who rose to make the motion to take from the table, provided 
the member rose and addressed the chair before the other question 
was stated. This motion cannot, however, interrupt a series of 
motions, but must wait until the series is disposed of. [See 
R. O. R., p. 30.] 

The form of the motion is, ‘‘To take from the table the reso- 
lution on ” or, ‘‘To take up the report of the financial 
committee.’’ It is undebatable, and cannot be amended, com- 
mitted, postponed, laid on the table, or reconsidered. Privileged 
and incidental motions may be made while this is pending. Its 
effect is to bring before the assembly the question laid on the 
table with all its attached questions in exactly the same condition 
they were when they were laid on the table, except that if not 
taken from the table until the next session the previous question 
and motions limiting, or extending the limits of, debate are ex- 
hausted. Members who had exhausted their right of debate cannot 
again speak to the question if it is taken up on the same day it 
was laid on the table. The chair should drop any subsidiary 
motion that has become useless on account of the delay in taking 
up the question, as for instance, a motion to postpone to a time that 
has passed. 

A vote on the motion to take from the table cannot be recon- 
sidered, as the same object can be accomplished within a reasonable 
time by renewing the motion if it is lost, and by laying the question 
on the table again if it is carried. If it fails it may be repeated 
again and again, but it cannot be repeated until some business 
has been transacted since it was last voted down. If it is desired 
to take from the table a question while another question is pend- 
ing, the proper course is to lay on the table the pending questions 
and then the other question may be taken from the table. When 
taken from the table, the question cannot again be laid on the 
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table until there has been material progress in debate or in 
business. 


DISCHARGE A COMMITTEE 
[Read in connection with this page 82.] 


When a motion is referred to a committee, the subject matter 
is in a condition, as far as the assembly is concerned, very sim- 
ilar to what it would be if it had been postponed to the time 
when the committee reports. A motion cannot be offered in the 
assembly that is identical with the one that has been referred 
to a committee, or that in any way interferes with the freedom of 
the assembly to deal as it pleases with the report of the committee. 
If it is desired to consider the new motion, it is necessary first to 
bring back the question from the committee, as it would be absurd 
for the assembly to consider and act upon a question while a 
committee is considering a similar proposition referred to it. The 
question may be brought back before the committee has actually 
begun its consideration, by reconsidering the vote committing the 
question, which may be done by a majority vote on the day, or 
the day after, the question is committed. After the committee has 
begun its work on the question it is too late to reconsider the vote. 

If the vote committing the question cannot be _ reconsid- 
ered, the only way to bring the question immediately before 
the assembly is to discharge the committee. If the commit- 
tee is a special one with no other duty, the proper form of the 
motion is, ‘‘To discharge the committee to which was referred the 
resolution on enlarging the library, and that the resolution be 
now taken up for consideration.’’ If the committee has other 
duties, the motion is made in this form: ‘‘To discharge the 
committee on resolutions from the further consideration of the 
resolution.’’ If this motion is adopted by the proper vote, as 
explained below, the chair announces the result and then states 
the pending question thus: ‘‘The committee is discharged [or, 
discharged from the further consideration of, ete.], and the ques- 
tion is on the resolution [or amendment],’’ ete. [reading the 
resolution or amendment immediately pending when the resolution 
was committed]. The above-mentioned motions may have added 
to them, ‘‘and that the resolution be now considered,’’ but this 
is unnecessary, aS the chair should state the question on the 
resolution when the committee is discharged. The motion to dis- 
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charge may have added to it the words, ‘‘and that the resolution 
be considered at [or, be made the special order for] 4 p.m.,’’ or 
similar words. 

The motion to discharge a committee requires a two-thirds vote, 
or a vote of a majority of the entire membership, except in the 
following cases, when it requires only a majority vote: (1) when 
notice of the motion to discharge the committee was given at a 
previous meeting, or in the call for this meeting; (2) when the 
committee makes a partial report; (3) when the time arrives at 
which the committee was instructed to report and it fails to do so. 
These exceptions are necessary to prevent the business of the 
assembly from being delayed by a committee. With these rules 
the majority of an assembly can prevent a resolution from being 
smothered in a committee, while at the same time a committee 
that is acting in good faith and doing its duty cannot have the 
subject referred to it taken out of its hands after the committee 
has begun its work by less than a two-thirds vote, unless previous 
notice of the motion has been given. The previous notice has all 
the privilege of notices of amendments to the by-laws and of mak- 
ing the motion to reconsider; that is, if necessary it may be given 
even after it has been voted to adjourn, provided the chair has 
not declared the assembly adjourned. 

When a committee makes its report to the assembly, that report 
is in the possession of the assembly, and the committee is auto- 
matically discharged if the report is a final one. Therefore it 
is improper to move ‘‘to accept the report and discharge the 
committee,’’ unless the report is only a partial one, or a report 
of progress, because if the final report has been made by a special 
committee there is no committee to discharge, and if it was made 
by a standing committee the committee, having made its report, 
cannot resume its consideration unless the matter is recommitted. 

The motion to discharge a committee is an incidental main 
smotion and cannot be made when any other motion is pending. 
Jt should never be used after a committee has begun its work, 
unless there are urgent reasons for immediate action, or the com- 
mittee is dilatory in making its report. It is debatable. Privileged 
and incidental motions may be made while it is pending, and the 
subsidiary motions may be applied to it. 

An assembly at any time may by a majority vote give instruc- 
tions or additional instructions to a committee. Instead of 
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discharging a committee the assembly may instruct it to report 
at some reasonable specified time. It would not be in order to 
move ‘‘that the committee be instructed to report in five minutes,”’ 
or in any other impracticable time, and thus be enabled at the end 
of the five minutes to discharge the committee by a mere majority 
vote. Instructing a committee to report at a specified time may be 
moved as a substitute for the motion to discharge a committee. 


RESCIND OR REPEAL 
[Read in connection with this page 84.] 


A motion to annul words or sentences of the constitution, by- 
laws, or rules of order, etc., is usually referred to as the motion 
to strike out, or to amend by striking out. A motion to annul 
a by-law, or a paragraph or section of the by-laws, etc., is referred 
to as a motion either to strike out, or to rescind or repeal, the 
by-law or paragraph, etc. A motion to annul the entire constitu- 
tion, by-laws, or rules of order, or an entire standing rule or 
resolution, is referred to as a motion to Rescind or Repeal. There 
is really no difference between the motions to rescind and to strike 
out something that has previously been adopted. They are both 
main motions and cannot be made when any motion is pending. 
They are debatable, the debate being on the merits of what it is 
proposed to rescind or strike out. The various subsidiary motions 
may be applied to them, the same as to other main motions. The 
rules relating to either motion apply to the other, as there is no 
difference between them except that the motion is generally 
called rescind when it applies to an entire rule or resolution, and 
is called amend or strike out when it applies to only a part. Thus, 
when the by-laws, as is usual, require notice and a two-thirds 
vote for their amendment, the same motion and vote is required 
to rescind them. To rescind, when notice is required, like to 
strike out a by-law, ete., cannot be amended so as to increase 
the amount to be rescinded or struck out. 

A resolution or standing rule may be rescinded without notice 
by a vote of a majority of the entire membership, or by a two- 
thirds vote, that is, two thirds of those voting. If notice is given 
at the previous meeting, a mere majority vote is all that is neces- 
sary to rescind any resolution, order, or standing rule that has been 
previously adopted. These limitations are necessary in order to 
have stability in the actions of an assembly. If a bare majority 
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could undo the action of the assembly at any time without any 
notice, it might prove very troublesome where the meetings are 
frequent and the quorum small. The majority of a quorum may 
not exceed five per cent. of the membership, and so small a number 
should not have the power to rescind action taken by the assembly 
unless notice has been given of the intention. When notice has 
been given, a majority of those who choose to attend and to vote 
should have the power to rescind a resolution or standing rule that 
required only a majority vote for its adoption, and was adopted 
without any previous notice. 

Since an organization may rescind any resolution it has 
adopted, by a similar vote it may countermand or modify any 
action taken by its subordinates that it could countermand or 
modify if the action had been taken by the body itself, provided 
the resolution does not relate to a matter placed under the ex- 
elusive control of the subordinate body by the by-laws of the 
higher body. Thus a society may countermand any action taken 
by its board, and the board may countermand any action taken by 
the executive committee. Afterward the higher body may take 
any other action on the case that it deems advisable. 

When a temporary majority takes some action that is evidently 
not approved by the majority of the society, a member in the 
opposition should vote with the majority and then move to recon- 
sider the vote and have it entered on the minutes. This stops 
action in the matter until the next meeting on another day, thus 
giving an opportunity to notify absentees, so that at the next 
meeting the society may be fairly represented, at which time a 
majority will decide the question. Should no member who voted 
with the temporary majority be willing to move to reconsider the 
vote, then one of the opposition should give notice of a motion 
to rescind the resolution or action just taken, which motion will 
be made at the next meeting. This notice may be given while no 
one is speaking, even though another member is entitled to, or has, 
the floor. Any member may give this notice of the motion to 
rescind, regardless of how he voted. This notice does not require 
a second. At the next meeting, if the member who gave the notice 
fails to move to rescind the resolution or other action, any member 
may make the motion to rescind. Notice having been given, only 
a majority vote is required for its adoption. If no member has 
given previous notice of the motion to rescind the resolution, any 
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member may make the motion. If this motion is adopted by a 
two-thirds vote, or by a vote of a majority of the membership, 
the resolution is rescinded. If the motion fails, but seems suf- 
ficiently popular to warrant it, then notice should be given of the 
motion to rescind as just described, and at the next meeting the 
resolution may be rescinded by a majority. 

The motion to reconsider should be used in preference to 
rescind whenever possible, since the mere making of the motion 
to reconsider instantly stops all proceedings under the motion 
to be reconsidered, and it requires only a majority vote for its 
adoption. But on account of this the motion to reconsider must 
be made by one who voted with the prevailing side, and it must 
be seconded even when it is to be entered on the minutes to be 
called up at the next meeting; and it can be made only on the 
day, or the next day after, the vote was taken that it 1s proposed 
to reconsider. But, even so, whenever the motion to reconsider 
can be made it should be given the preference. 

In an assembly where most of the members are present at the 
meetings, as a convention of delegates, for instance, the motion 
to rescind may be used more conveniently, because in such a meet- 
ing there is but little difference between a vote of a majority of 
the membership and a majority vote, and the motion to rescind 
anything except the constitution or by-laws or rules of order may 
be adopted by a vote of the majority of the membership without 
giving any previous notice. In an ordinary society it is usually 
impracticable to secure even the attendance of a majority of the 
membership, much more so to obtain so large a vote in favor of 
rescinding a proposition. 

An assembly cannot rescind a resolution or any vote under 
which action has been taken that cannot be undone by the as- 
sembly. For instance, if a bill has been approved and has been 
paid, it is too late to rescind the order of approval. If any action 
of the nature of a contract has been taken and the other party has 
been informed thereof, it cannot be rescinded. Thus an election 
to membership, or to office, cannot be rescinded after the elected 
party knows of the election, although by amending the by-laws the 
term of office may be changed or the office done away with. So 
acceptance of resignations or expulsion from membership or office 
cannot be rescinded, provided the party involved was present or 
has learned of the action. The unexecuted part of an order or 
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resolution may be rescinded. For example, when an order has 
been adopted requiring nominations and the election to be by 
ballot, and the nominating ballot has been taken, and it is desired 
to make it the electing ballot, it is out of order to make such a 
motion or to move to reconsider or to rescind the order or resolu- 
tion. But it is in order to move to rescind the unexecuted por- 
tion of the order, and if that is adopted the motion can be made 
to declare the nominating ballot to be the electing ballot. This 
would, however, be out of order if the by-laws required the election 
to be by ballot. 

In a few extreme cases it has been voted to rescind a certain 
resolution and expunge it from the record. This is intended to be 
a very strong expression of disapproval of the resolution. Such a 
motion, to deface the records, requires a vote of the majority of the 
entire membership, and it is doubtful if even that vote is sufficient 
to authorize such action. If such a motion is carried, the secretary, 
in the presence of the assembly, encircles the record of the adoption 
of the resolution and writes in ink across it, ‘‘Rescinded and 
Ordered Expunged -——’’ [entering the date of its being 
rescinded and signing the entry officially]. Nothing in the record 
can be obliterated or cut out, because if done it might be impossible 
to determine whether something else has been blotted or cut out. 
As the record remains so it can be read, there would seem to be 
nothing to justify the action of expunging it. Nothing is accom- 
plished more than would be done by rescinding the resolution and 
adopting a resolution strongly condemning the action taken. 


RENEWAL OF A Morion 


[Read in connection with this page 86.] 


As has been explained on page 79, a question that has been de- 
cided by the assembly cannot, as a general rule, be introduced again 
during the same session. In cases where members have changed 
their opinions, or the assembly has been largely increased by the 
entrance of members opposed to the action taken, the question 
may be brought again before the assembly by one of the motions, 
to reconsider, to amend, or to rescind. With many of the secondary 
motions a slight progress in the business, or even in the debate, 
changes the condition of the business so as to justify the renewal 
of the secondary motion that has just been rejected. The fact 
that the assembly declined to adjourn before the vote was taken 
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on a certain question does not show that it would not adjourn 
immediately after that vote was taken. The conditions under which 
the various motions may be renewed are as follows: 

A motion that is withdrawn is treated as if it had never been 
made, because the assembly has not expressed its opinion upon it, 
and therefore it can be renewed. 

As long as the vote on a motion may be reconsidered, that 
motion cannot be renewed. And if, in an ordinary society, a main 
motion is adopted, rejected, or postponed indefinitely, and a mo- 
tion is made to reconsider the vote, and then the question is laid 
on the table or postponed to the next session, the main motion 
cannot again be introduced until after the close of the next session, 
because it will either come up at that session as a postponed ques- 
tion, or it may be taken from the table. In an organization having 
meetings only annually or semiannually, like national and state 
societies, a motion laid on the table stays there during that session 
only, so that it may be renewed at the next session. 

If a main motion has been adopted, rejected, or postponed in- 
definitely, it cannot be renewed during the same session, but under 
certain circumstances the question may be brought before the 
assembly again as explained under Reconsider, page 82, Amend 
Something Already Adopted, page 85, and Rescind, page 84. At 
the next session, however, the main motion may be introduced 
again, if it failed, or it may be rescinded if it was adopted. Ifa 
series of resolutions is lost, any one or more of the series may again 
be offered at the same session, provided enough is omitted to make 
the new question so different from the former question that some 
of those who voted against the entire series may favor the new 
proposition. 

The motion to postpone indefinitely cannot be renewed, because 
if it is lost the assembly will have another opportunity to vote on 
practically the same question when the vote is taken on the main 
question, the motion to postpone indefinitely being simply a mo- 
tion to reject the main question. 

The motion to amend cannot be renewed at the same session, 
but the vote on it may be reconsidered, and thus another opportu- 
nity obtained for discussion and action on the amendment, the 
same as if it had been renewed. After it is too late to reconsider 
the vote rejecting an amendment to the minutes, the amendment 
may be again moved, since it is never too late to correct the min. 
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utes. The same amendment to the constitution, by-laws, rules of 
order, or standing rules may again be renewed, but all the prelimi- 
nary steps of notice, etc., are required as at first. 

The motions to commit, to postpone to a certain time, for the 
previous question, and those limiting or extending the limits of 
debate, if lost, may be renewed after material progress in business 
or debate, so that the question put to the assembly is practically 
different from the one decided negatively before. 

The motion to lay on the table may be renewed without any 
limitation, except that it cannot be made unless there has been 
such business transacted, or such progress in debate, since it was 
last made, that it is practically a new question whether the as- 
sembly under these circumstances will lay the main question aside 
temporarily ; or unless something has arisen that is urgent and was 
not known by the assembly when it previously declined to lay the 
question on the table, as, for example, the arrival of a distinguished 
visitor whom it was desired to introduce to the assembly and invite 
to make a brief address. 

The motion to take from the table may be renewed again and 
again, but not until the business that was taken up after it was 
lost when last made has been disposed of. 

The motion to reconsider a question that has not been mate- 
rially amended since the motion to reconsider was previously made, 
and an objection to the consideration of a question, cannot be 
renewed. 

The motion to suspend the rules cannot be renewed for the 
same purpose during the same meeting, but it may be renewed at 
another meeting held the same day. 

The motion to adjourn and to take a recess may be renewed 
without limitation, provided there has been business transacted 
or material progress in debate since they were last moved. The 
motions to adjourn, to take a recess, and to lay on the table made 
and lost do not constitute business that justifies the renewal of a 
motion. 

The motion to fix the time to which to adjourn, that is, to fix 
a certain time for an adjourned meeting, cannot be renewed at the 
same meeting, but it may be reconsidered; or a motion may be 
made to fix a different time for an adjourned meeting. 

A call for the orders of the day, if the assembly refuses to 
proceed to them, may be renewed, but not until after the disposal 
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of the subject before the assembly at the time of the refusal. 
If a question of privilege or a point of order is decided ad- 
versely by the chair, it cannot again be raised during the same 
session, unless upon appeal the decision is reversed. 
If a decision of the chair is sustained upon appeal, no appeal 
involving the same principle can be made afterward during the 
same session. 


CHAPTER Xf 


MOTIONS RELATING TO ADJOURNED MEETINGS AND 
TO ADJOURNMENT; FIX THE TIME TO WHICH TO 
ADJOURN; RECESS; QUESTIONS OF PRIVILEGE 
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Motions RELATING TO ADJOURNED MEETINGS AND TO ADJOURN- 
MENT 


EXPERIENCE has shown that the best interests of the assembly 
require that the motions relating to appointing an adjourned 
meeting, to closing a meeting, and to taking a recess shall take 
the precedence of all other questions whatsoever, because other- 
wise the assembly might be prevented from appointing an 
adjourned meeting, or be kept in session indefinitely against its 
will. By giving these motions precedence over all others, it is 
impossible to keep an assembly in session many minutes beyond 
the time when adjournment is desired by the majority. A mem- 
ber having the floor cannot be interrupted for these motions with- 
out his consent. Sometimes the member having the floor yields 
it for one of these motions, with the understanding that when the 
sitting is resumed he will be entitled to the floor. If no arrange- 
ment of this kind can be made, it is necessary to wait until he 
yields the floor (he cannot hold it longer than ten minutes), and 
then, if the majority wishes to adjourn, it is more than an even 
chance that the first member to claim the floor will move to 
adjourn, or be willing to yield the floor for that motion. These 
motions cannot be made by members calling them out, either from 
their seats or when standing, unless they have been recognized 
by the chair as having the floor. When the motion to adjourn, for 
instance, has been made in this improper manner, and a member 
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afterward rises to claim the floor for debate or to make a motion, 
the chair is obliged to recognize him as entitled to the floor, be- 
cause it is only by general consent that the motion to adjourn, or 
any other motion, can be recognized when made informally. 

There are three motions in use relating to adjourning, which 
rank in the following order: (1) To Fix the Time to Which to 
Adjourn, that is, to fix the time for holding an adjourned meet- 
ing; (2) To Adjourn, that is, to close the meeting now; (3) To 
Take a Recess, that is, an intermission. They are undebatable 
because of the fact that their high rank allows them to interrupt 
all other questions, which would greatly hinder business if they 
were debatable. High rank is incompatible with debate, but where 
the dignity or rights of the assembly or of a member are involved, 
or the enforcement of an order of business previously adopted by 
the assembly is concerned, though they are privileged questions 
ranking only after those relating to adjourning, their undebatabil- 
ity lasts only until it is decided whether they will be permitted 
to interrupt pending business. After the question of privilege 
or the order of the day is actually before the assembly, it is 
debatable. 

The motions to fix the time for an adjourned meeting and to 
take a recess, if made when no business is pending, are main 
motions without any privilege. So also the motion to adjourn is 
a main motion if made in an assembly that has made no provision 
for a future meeting, or that has already appointed a time for 
adjournment. 


Fix tae Time to WuHiIcH To ADJOURN 


When, in an assembly that has made no provision for an 
adjourned meeting, it is desired to hold such a meeting, a motion 
like this should be made: ‘‘That, when the assembly adjourns, it 
adjourns [or, stands adjourned] to 8 Pp. mM. next Thursday’’; or, 
““That, when we adjourn, we adjourn to meet to-morrow night at 
eight o’clock in this hall.’’ If the assembly has no fixed place 
for meeting, this motion should include the place as well as the 
time for the adjourned meeting. 

It is preferable to make this motion when no other business 
is pending, in which ease it is simply a main motion that can be 
debated and amended and lave applied to it any of the subsidiary 
motions. In some cases it is desirable to refer the motion to a 
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committee to recommend a time and place for an adjourned meet- 
ing. But it sometimes happens that, after the advisability of 
holding an adjourned meeting has become apparent, there is no 
opportunity for introducing a main motion, and then this highest 
of all privileged motions is the only recourse. A member having 
the floor cannot be interrupted by this motion. If the one wishing 
to make it fails to obtain the floor, he can usually secure the consent 
of the member who is assigned the floor, before he has commenced 
speaking, to yield the floor to him for a moment to make the 
motion fixing the time for an adjourned meeting. If there is no 
other opportunity to make his motion, he can do it even after the 
assembly has voted to adjourn, provided the chair has not declared 
it adjourned; but it should not be deferred until the motion to 
adjourn is made, if this ean be avoided. It cannot be made during 
the voting. There is no way to prevent the motion’s being made, 
and therefore there is no necessity for its unduly interfering with 
business. 

This is the highest of the privileged motions, taking precedence 
of all others if made while other business is pending in an assembly 
that has made no provision for another meeting on the same or 
the next day. Under all other circumstances it is a main motion. 
When referred to, the privileged motion is always meant, unless 
the contrary is stated. When privileged, it is undebatable. It 
may be amended as to time and place, and these amendments are 
undebatable. No other subsidiary motion can be applied to it 
when it is a privileged motion, except that the previous question 
may be ordered to prevent amendments from being moved, though 
it is seldom that anything would be gained thereby. The motion 
to fix the same time cannot be renewed at the same meeting, but it 
may be reconsidered. Sometimes this motion, instead of specify- 
ing the time for the adjourned meeting, provides for the assembly’s 
being called together again by the chair or by a committee, thus: 
‘“‘That when we adjourn we adjourn to meet at the call of the 
chair.’’ The essentia! thing in this motion is that it shall provide 
for the next meeting. 

Every permanent organization should provide in its by-laws 
for its regular meetings, and also for a method of calling special 
meetings. Conventions and other bodies holding sessions lasting 
several days should adopt a program, or order of business, or 
order of exercises, as it is variously called. By doing this the 
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use of this motion in such organizations is avoided, except when it 
becomes desirable to hold an adjourned meeting of one of the regu- 
lar or special sessions, as in the case of an annual meeting for 
the election of officers, etc., when the assembly is unable to com- 
plete the work assigned by the by-laws to the annual meeting. 

The motion ‘‘to fix the time to which to adjourn’”’ is a very 
different motion from one ‘‘to fix the time at which to adjourn.’’ 
The former motion fixes the time for holding an adjourned meet- 
ing, whereas the latter motion fixes the time for closing the present 
meeting, and is always a main motion. A motion appointing the 
time and place for holding the next annual convention in a state 
or national organization is not the same as this motion to fix the 
time to which to adjourn. The former appoints a time and place 
for a meeting provided for by the by-laws, which meeting is an 
independent session and nct an adjournment of the present meet- 
ing. The absolute necessity for the convention’s deciding the 
question makes the motion fixing the time and place for the next 
convention a question of privilege [see page 126], which outranks 
all motions except these three relating to an adjourned meeting, 
adjournment, and recess. 


ADJOURN 
[Before reading this, read pages 117, 118.] 


When it is desired to close a meeting,! the proper motion to 
make is ‘‘to adjourn.’’ This word strictly means ‘‘to another 
day,’’ but it is used now as the equivalent of ‘‘to close the meet- 
ing now,’’ and has nothing to do with whether the assembly 
meets again on another day, or on the same day, or never meets 
again. The question of the time when the assembly shall meet 
again should be decided before the motion to adjourn is made, 
though, as has been previously stated, it may be done even after 
it is voted to adjourn, provided the motion to fix the time to which 
to adjourn is made before the assembly has been declared ad- 
journed. 

Whenever the effect of its adoption is to dissolve the assembly, 
the motion to adjourn is a main motion that may be debated, 
amended, or referred to a committee, or have any other subsidiary 
motion applied to it. This is the case in a mass meeting until 
some provision is made for an adjourned meeting or for calling 
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another meeting. The motion to adjourn is also a main motion 
without privilege in a convention of delegates, before the adup- 
tion of any program and provision for holding another meeting; 
and during the last meeting provided for by the program, since 
its adoption in either case would dissolve the assembly. Usually 
in such cases the motion is made to ‘‘adjourn sine die,’’! or 
‘“without day,’’ which means to dissolve the assembly. What- 
ever form the motion has, if it is adopted and its effect is to 
dissolve the assembly, the chair, after announcing the vote, should 
declare the assembly ‘‘adjourned without day,’’ or ‘‘sine die.’’ 

If a time has been appointed for the adjournment of the meet- 
ing by adopting a motion to that effect, or a program or order of 
business, or if the by-laws fix the hour for adjournment, the mo- 
tion to adjourn is not a privileged motion. In such a case high 
privilege would probably prove more of an annoyance than a 
benefit. If the motion to adjourn is qualified in any way it loses 
its privileged character. Thus, ‘‘to adjourn to 2 p. mM. Tuesday’’ 
and ‘‘to adjourn without day’’ are main motions. 

Every permanent society with meetings as often as quarterly has 
by-laws that provide for future meetings, and usually there is 
no fixed hour for adjournment, so that the motion to adjourn 
in such societies is always a privileged motion. In boards and 
committees future meetings are provided for, or they can be 
ealled by the chairman, and there is no fixed hour for adjourn- 
ment, so that to adjourn is always a privileged motion in boards 
and committees. Unless specified to the contrary, whenever this 
motion is referred to, the privileged motion to adjourn is meant. 

The privileged motion to adjourn takes precedence of every 
other motion except to fix the time to which to adjourn, to which 
it yields. It cannot be made when another member has the floor, 
or during a division, or while verifying a vote. It is undebatable 
and cannot be amended or have any other subsidiary motion 
applied to it. While the motion to adjourn is undebatable, it 
does not mean that there should not be a brief conference after 
it has been made, when, in the opinion of the chair, the interests 
of the assembly are conserved thereby. In meetings, such as 
conventions, holding sessions lasting for days, there are usually 
notices to be given before the close of each meeting, and the chair 
should not put the question on adjourning, or taking a recess, 
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until he has given an opportunity for announcing all such notices. 
There may be important business that should be attended to 
before adjourning, in which ease it should be stated, and a re- 
quest made that the motion to adjourn be withdrawn. If it is not 
withdrawn it must be put to vote, and it will probably be voted 
down, as the importance of not adjourning has been stated. Such 
remarks and requests are not debate, and the chair has the power 
and the duty to keep them within proper limits, and to allow only 
such as the interests of the assembly demand. These remarks 
apply especially to annual meetings of societies whose by-laws 
prescribe that certain things must be done at these meetings, and 
that certain other things cannot be done at any other meetings. 
In such meetings care must be exercised not to adjourn until all 
the business has been attended to, or an adjourned meeting has 
been provided for. 

On account of the right of any member to demand a division 
of the assembly on any vote, that is, that a rising vote shall be 
taken, the chair must be careful not to declare the assembly ad- 
journed until a reasonable opportunity has been afforded for a 
division to be called for. All votes are usually taken by voice 
(viva voce), or by show of hands, without counting. But if a 
single member, without even rising, calls for a division, it is neces- 
sary to take a standing vote, and a majority may require the vote 
to be counted, in which case the number voting on each side is 
entered in the minutes. In order to afford time for this, unless 
there is a decided majority on one side, the chair should announce 
the vote on an adjournment in this form: ‘‘The ayes seem [or 
appear] to have it; the ayes have it; the motion is carried [or 
adopted], and we stand [or, the assembly stands] adjourned [or, 
adjourned to two o’clock to-morrow afternoon].’’ 

When the adjournment closes the session so that the next meet- 
ing will be at the time of the next regular session as appointed by 
the by-laws, the chair simply declares the assembly adjourned, 
without saying anything about the next meeting. If an adjourned 
meeting has been provided for, he should always state the time to 
which the assembly stands adjourned. If the adjournment dis- 
solves the assembly, as in case of the final adjournment of a con- 
vention, or a mass meeting with no provision for a future meeting, 
he should declare the assembly ‘‘adjourned without day.’’ 

1Pronounced vi-va v6-sé, 
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If, immediately after declaring the assembly adjourned, the 
chair learns that a member had risen to move a reconsideration 
and had addressed the chair before the adjournment was de- 
clared, it is his duty to ignore the declaration of adjournment and 
to call the assembly to order at once and state the facts and allow 
the mction to reconsider to be made. He then announces the mo- 
tion to reconsider, and proceeds according to the motion it is 
proposed to reconsider, the same as if the motion to reconsider 
had been made before he had declared the adjournment. <A similar 
course should be pursued whenever the chair declares an adjourn- 
ment without recognizing a member who was entitled to give a 
notice or make a motion that is in order after the assembly has. 
voted to adjourn. 

The motion to adjourn cannot be reconsidered, but if lost it 
may be renewed again and again, provided there has been ma- 
terial progress in debate or business since it was last made. On 
account of this, like the motion to lay on the table, it may be used. 
for obstructive purposes unless the chair prevents it, as explained 
under Dilatory Motions, page 177. 

Effect of an Adjournment upon Unfinished Business. The 
effect of an adjournment upon the pending business depends upon 
whether or not it closes a session of the assembly. 

(1) If it does not close the session, business is resumed at the 
next meeting where it was interrupted, just as if there had been 
no adjournment. Such business is, however, subject to any rules, 
program, or order of business that may have been adopted. 

(2) If it closes a session of an assembly that does not meet 
regularly as often as quarterly, all pending business falls with the 
adjournment, and if taken up at the next session it must be intro- 
duced anew. Annual conventions of national and state organiza- 
tions fall under this rule. The cbjections to allowing business 
to go over for six months or a year surpass the advantages. [See 
Session, page 358. | 

(3) If the adjournment closes a session of an assembly hav- 
ing regular meetings as frequently as quarterly, the unfinished 
business goes over to the next meeting, and it is taken up under 
its proper heads as prescribed by the adopted order of business. 
This is the case with ordinary clubs and societies having regular 
meetings once a month or oftener. The business of Standing 
Committees and Boards also falls under this rule. 
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(4) If the body is an elected or appointed one, as a board of 
managers, and the term of office of a certain portion of the mem- 
bers has expired and new members have been appointed or elected 
since the adjournment, then the adjournment puts an end to un- 
finished business, which, if taken up at the next meeting, must 
be introduced anew. 

In committees, except committees of the whole, the motion 
to adjourn is used just as in the assembly, except that, when a 
special committee has completed its business and finally adjourns, 
it is better form to vote to ‘‘rise,’? which is equivalent to the mo- 
tion to adjourn without day and is therefore a main motion. <A 
committee of the whole cannot adjourn to another time: it ean 
only ‘‘rise and report.’? Where a committee adjourns without 
having appointed a time for its next meeting, the adjournment 
in effect is at the call of the chairman of the committee, as he can 
at any time call a meeting of the committee. The motion ‘‘to 
adjourn at the call of the chair’’ is therefore never made in com- 
mittee. 

RECESS 
[Before reading this, read pages 117, 118.] 

An intermission during a day’s proceedings of a deliberative 
assembly is called a recess. Recesses are often taken for meals, 
and while the ballots are being counted in an annual election. 
When the session lasts for several consecutive days, as with an 
annual convention, and an adjournment is taken over to the 
day after the next, for instance, then the convention is said to 
take a recess until that day. If, however, a society has regular 
meetings, say weekly, lasting usually for a day or a part thereof, 
and a meeting is adjourned to meet in a day or two, the inter- 
val between the two meetings is not spoken of as a recess, but 
the second meeting is referred to as an adjournment of the first 
meeting, and the two meetings together constitute a single ses- 
sion. 

A recess may occur (1) from having adopted a program or 
order of business providing intermissions for meals, or other 
purposes; (2) or from having voted that when the assembly ad- 
journs it adjourns to meet at a certain hour the same day, or, 
in case of a convention, on another day, in which case, when an 
adjournment is voted, the chair states that the assembly stands 
adjourned to that time; (3) or from having adopted a motion 
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minutes,’’ or, ‘‘that a recess be taken 


? 


“‘to take a recess for 
until 2 p. M.,’’ or, “‘that the assembly take a recess until 

In the first case, on the arrival of the time set for the adjourn- 
ment the chair announces that the assembly stands adjourned, 
or in recess, until such and such an hour. If a member is speak- 
ing at the time, the chair may at his discretion permit the speech 
to be finished, unless some one calls for the orders of the day. 
He may take a vote on proceeding to the orders of the day, that is, 
carrying out the program, or, if no objection is made, he may at 
once declare the assembly adjourned until the specified hour. 
Like any other order of the day, when the time arrives the as- 
sembly may by a two-thirds vote decline to enforce it immediately. 
In the second case, since only the time for holding the adjourned 
meeting has been determined, the chair waits until the assembly 
votes to adjourn, and then states that the assembly stands ad- 
journed to the specified time. In the third case, as soon as it is 
voted to take a recess, the chair announces that the assembly 
stands in recess, or adjourned, to the specified hour. In all cases 
»f recess, whether they arise from the motion to take a recess 
or not, the chair should announce the time at which the assembly 
is to reconvene, and when that hour has arrived the chair calls 
the assembly to order and the business proceeds the same as if 
there had been no intermission, except in cases where the pro- 
gram or order of business provides otherwise. 

The motion to take a recess for a specified time takes effect 
immediately upon its adoption. If made while other business 
is pending, it is a privileged motion taking precedence of all 
others except the motions to fix the time to which to adjourn, 
and to adjourn, to which it yields. It may be amended as to 
the time, but no other subsidiary motion can be applied to it, 
except that the previous question can be applied to it in order 
to prevent motions to amend, though in ordinary societies this is 
useless. It is undebatable. It cannot be reconsidered, for if the 
motion for a recess is carried the assembly is not in session until 
the recess is over, and if the motion is lost it may be renewed 
after there has been sufficient progress in debate or business to 
make it a new question. 

Take a Recess as a Main Motion. The motion to take a recess, 
if made when no question is pending, is a main motion subject to 
debate, amendment, etc., the same as any other main motion. The 
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motion to take a recess at a future time is always a main mo- 
tion without any privilege. 


QUESTIONS OF PRIVILEGE 

As a general rule, when a question is under consideration by 
the assembly no new question can be introduced until the other 
one is in some way disposed of. While a subject is pending the 
motions in order relate either to the disposal of that question, 
or to adjournment, or to the enforcement of the rules, or are in 
some way incidental to the pending business. But at times there 
arise questions that affect the rights and privileges of the as- 
sembly or of a member, and that require immediate attention. 
Experience has resulted in establishing the parliamentary prin- 
ciple that such questions, called Questions of Privilege, shall take 
precedence of all other questions except those relating to an ad- 
journed meeting, or to adjournment, or to a recess. 

Questions of Privilege must not be confused with Privileged 
Questions, which latter include motions to fix the time for an 
adjourned meeting, to adjourn, to take a recess, to raise a ques- 
tion of privilege, and to call for the orders of the day. Ques- 
tions of privilege are divided into questions affecting or relating 
to the privileges of the assembly, and questions’ of personal 
privilege. If the two classes of questions come into competition, 
a question affecting the privileges of the assembly outranks a 
question of personal privilege. 

Questions of privilege relating to the assembly are like the 
following: questions relating to the organization or existence of 
the assembly; or to the comfort of its members, as the heating, 
lighting, ventilation, of the hall, and freedom from noise and 
other disturbance; or to the conduct of its officers or employees; 
or to the punishment of a member for disorderly conduct or other 
offense; or to the conduct of reporters for the press, or to the 
accuracy of published reports of proceedings. 

Questions of personal privilege are such as relate to the indi- 
vidual as a member of the assembly, as, for instance, charges 
that have been circulated against his character that if true would 
disqualify him from membership, or the case of a member’s learn- 
ing, after minutes have been approved, that he is credited with 
offering a resolution to which he is bitterly opposed. He can 
rise to a question of personal privilege and insist that the error 
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in the minutes be corrected. He cannot rise to a question of per- 
sonal privilege in order to correct a speaker’s incorrect state- 
ment of his views or argument, or to request information, ete. 
Such incidental matters are attended to by requests for per- 
mission to correct the speaker, or by requests for information, or 
by raising points of order. In ordinary societies it is very seldom 
that a question of personal privilege can arise. 

When a question of privilege arises, the member desiring to 
bring it before the assembly should preferably choose a time 
when no other business is before the assembly. If there is no 
such opportunity, he should wait until a member yields the 
floor, and then rise and address the chair, and as soon as he at- 
tracts the chairman’s attention, without waiting for recognition, 
he should say, ‘‘I rise to a question of privilege.’’ The chair. 
though he has assigned the floor to another member, should at 
once direct him to state his question, which he does, and the chair 
decides whether or not it is a question of privilege. From this 
decision any two members may appeal. The decision and the 
appeal are undebatable. If the question is decided to be one 
of privilege, the chair immediately assigns the floor to the mem- 
ber who raised the question, even though he has previously recog- 
nized another as having the floor. The latter member should 
resume his seat. The question that was pending is now laid 
aside until the question of privilege is disposed of, after which 
the consideration of the former is resumed, the chair assigning 
the floor to the member who was entitled to it when the question 
was interrupted by the question of privilege. The privileged 
matter may be disposed of without any motion, or it may be neces- 
sary to make a suitable motion. 

When this privileged motion has been made and the question 
stated by the chair, it is treated exactly like any other main mo- 
tion, its privilege extending only to giving it the right to inter- 
rupt any question except the privileged motions relating to an 
adjourned meeting, adjournment, or recess, and it cannot be in- 
terrupted by the orders of the day. Therefore it is debatable, 
and it may be amended and have any other subsidiary motion ap- 
plied to it, and it yields to the motions relating to an adjourned 
meeting, or to a recess, and to incidental motions. It is like any 
main motion in regard to reconsideration and renewal. 

If the case is one of exceeding urgency it may interrupt a 
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member even while speaking, as, for instance, when street doors 
have been opened, exposing the rear of the hall to so much noise 
that the members sitting there cannot hear the discussion. When 
the question is not so urgent the chair should not allow it to 
interrupt a member while he is speaking. If a member attempts 
such an interruption, the chair may recognize the question as 
one of privilege, but not of such urgency as to justify its in- 
terrupting a member’s speech. In such a case, as soon as the 
speech is finished the chair recognizes the member who raised 
the question of privilege. The following is a case of this kind: 
Suppose a member were to claim as a question of privilege the 
right to interrupt another member while speaking, in order to 
introduce a motion requiring that a certain reporter withdraw 
from the assembly hall and that he be refused admission to the 
hall until he offers an apology to the assembly and promises to 
retract in his paper the faise statements he has published in re- 
gard to the proceedings of the previous day. The chair, in such 
a case, should recognize it as a quection of privilege that would 
be in order as soon as the member has finished speaking, but 
not of such urgency as to justify interrupting a member while 
speaking. As soon as the floor is vacant, the chair should recog- 
nize the member to raise his question of privilege. 


CHAPTER XII 
MOTIONS RELATING TO THE ORDER OF BUSINESS 
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THE various motions relating to the order of business can be 
most readily understood by treating them together. The expres- 
sions Order of Business and Orders of the Day are frequently 
synonymous, but the order of business laid down in the by-laws 
or rules of order should usually be referred to as such, and not 
as the orders of the day. The order of business for any par- 
ticular meeting, which is the prescribed order, modified perhaps 
by having special orders and general orders made for that meet- 
ing, is known as the ‘‘orders of the day.’’ If it is desired to 
transact business out of its proper order, it may be done by a two- 
thirds vote, as described at the close of this chapter. 


CALL FOR THE ORDERS OF THE DAY 

Whenever the prescribed order of business is deviated from, 
instead of raising a question of order, a member ‘“‘calls for the 
orders of the day,’’ which means that he demands that the orders 
of the day be complied with, that is, that the next subject in the 
order of business be taken up. As a single member, while another 
has the floor and is speaking, has a right, without recognition 
by the chair and without a second, to raise a question of order 
or to demand that the rules be enforced, so a single member, 
while another has the floor, has a right, without recognition and 
without a second, to call for the orders of the day. As a point 
of order must be raised at the time the rules are violated, and 
is undebatable, so the orders of the day must be called for at 


the time they are deviated from (except in case of a special order) 
129 
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and the call is undebatable. If a new question is permitted to 
be introduced and the debate has begun, it is too late to call for 
the orders of the day until that question has been disposed of, 
unless the hour has arrived for which a special order has been 
assigned. The objector must rise as soon as the new subject is 
introduced, regardless of the fact that another has the floor, 
and say, ‘‘Mr. Chairman.’’ As soon as he attracts the chair’s 
attention he adds, ‘‘I call for the orders of the day,’’ or, ‘‘I de- 
mand the regular order.’’ The chair should then immediately say, 
‘The orders of the day are called for [or, The regular order is 
demanded]. As many as are in favor of proceeding to the orders: 
of the day, say ‘Aye.’ Those opposed, say ‘No.’’’ If the nega- 
tive side is less than two thirds the chair says, ‘‘There being less 
than two thirds in the negative, the ayes have it and the orders 
of the day will be proceeded with.’’ He then announces the next 
subject in the order of business. If there is a two-thirds vote 
in the negative the vote is announced thus: ‘‘There being two 
thirds in the negative, the noes have it and the orders of the day 
will not be taken up. The question is on the resolution,’’ ete. 
[stating the question that was interrupted by the call for the 
orders of the day]. A two-thirds vote in the negative is required 
to prevent the orders of the day from being enforced, because 
such action is a suspension of the rules. Instead of taking a 
vote on proceeding to the orders of the day, the chairman may 
rule the new motion out of order and announce the next busi- 
ness in order. In this case the new motion can be introduced 
at that time only by suspending the rules, as explained on page 156. 
[See Illustrations at the close of this chapter. ] 


OrDER OF BUSINESS 


Every deliberative assembly, except a mass meeting for a 
special purpose, should have some plan, or program, or order of 
business, so as to insure an opportunity for the consideration of 
the most important business. If there is no order in which 
business must be transacted, the member who first obtains the 
floor has the right to introduce any resolution he pleases, pro- 
vided it relates to matters with which the society is concerned and 
comes within the rules of propriety as laid down under Dilatory 


and Improper Motions, page 177. An ordinary society with 
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meetings weekly, fortnightly, or monthly, lasting only an hour or 
two, is sufficiently protected by adopting an order of business 
that merely prescribes the order in which the different classes 
of subjects shall be considered, without specifying the time allotted 
to each. The meetings are so frequent and short that it would 
be a hindrance to allot the same amount of time at each meeting 
to each class of subjects. At one meeting a committee’s report 
might occupy the entire time, while at the next meeting there might 
be no report from any committee. 

The better way, usually, for such societies is to prescribe only 
the order in which the business shall be transacted, leaving the 
amount of time to be devoted to each subject and class of subjects 
to those who attend the meeting. The order that experience 
has shown to be the best in organizations with regular meetings 
as often as quarterly is as follows: 

(1) ‘‘Reading the minutes of the preceding meeting, and 
their approval.’’ Occasionally, owing to the absence of the secre- 
tary or to some other cause, this is neglected, in which case the 
minutes of all the meetings that have not been approved should 
be read at the opening of the next meeting. They should be read 
and approved separately in the order of the dates of the meetings. 
When there is more than one meeting in the day, the minutes 
are read only at the opening of the first meeting of each day. 

(2) After the minutes of the preceding meeting or meetings 
have been read, the first business to be attended to is the ‘‘ Reports 
of Officers, Boards, and Standing Committees of the society.’’ If 
they have any reports to make to the society, such reports should 
certainly be heard in preference to any proposition coming from 
one who is only a member of the assembly. 

(3) If a matter has been referred to a special committee which 
is now ready to report, an opportunity should be given the com- 
mittee at this time. Hence the next class of subjects in the order 
of business should be ‘‘ Reports of Special Committees.’’ 

(4) Sometimes there is a very important subject that the as- 
sembly wishes to consider at the next meeting in preference to 
everything except the minutes and reports of committees. In such 
a ease it should be postponed to the next meeting and made a spe- 
cial order. Accordingly, after committees’ reports are disposed 
of, the first order of business is ‘‘Special Orders.’’ If there is 
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more than one special order, the one first made is taken up first. 
If a special order was pending at the adjournment of the previous 
meeting, it precedes the others. 

(5) After the minutes, the reports of officers and committees, 
and special orders have been disposed of, the business that was 
undisposed of at the previous meeting should be taken up at the 
point where the adjournment interrupted it. If any question, 
except a special order, was actually pending at the time of ad- 
journment, its consideration is resumed. When it is disposed of, 
the general orders for the previous session that were not reached 
are taken up in their proper order, and then the questions that 
were postponed to this meeting. These postponed questions, or 
general orders, as they are called, are taken up in the order in 
which they were made. It will be seen, then, that it is necessary 
to dispose also of ‘‘ Unfinished Business and General Orders’’ before 
any new business can be introduced. 

(6) The meeting is now open to ‘‘New Business.’’ If some new 
business is of great importance, or if for some other reason it is 
desired to consider it earlier in the meeting, it can be done by 
general consent or by suspending the rules by a two-thirds vote. 
In the same way, any item of business may be taken ap out of 
its proper order. In other words, the order of business is von- 
formed to unless at least two thirds of those who vote wish to 
deviate from it. Usually, however, it is not necessary to have a 
formal vote, since in such eases it is arranged informally by gen- 
eral consent. 

The order of business stated above is the most natural one, 
and is the customary one in societies with regular meetings as fre- 
quent as quarterly. It may be summarized thus: 


Order of Business. 
(1) Reading and Approval of Minutes. 
(2) Reports of Officers, Boards, and Standing Committees. 
(3) Reports of Special (Select) Committees. 
(4) Special Orders. 
(5) Unfinished Business and General Orders. 
(6) New Business. 


In societies with sessions lasting only a few hours the above 
order of business will suffice until experience has shown how it may 
be improved for the particular society. If it is desired to modify 


it, a suitable order of business should be prepared and adopted, 
just as rules of order are adopted. It may be modified for any 
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meeting by making a question the special order for that meeting, 
or a special order for a certain hour, as explained hereafter, or by 
suspending the rules and taking up a question out of its proper 
order. These motions are undebatable, and, since they interfere 
with the established order, require a two-thirds vote for their adop- 
tion. 

ORDERS OF THE Day 

The order of business adopted by the society as modified by 
the making of special orders for the meeting, or postponing ques- 
tions to the meeting, constitutes the Orders of the Day for that 
meeting. These orders are divided, according to their importance, 
into General Orders and Special Orders. The distinction between 
them is that, as a rule, a general order cannot interrupt pending 
business, and therefore can be made by a majority vote; while a 
special order, when the hour appointed for it arrives, can interrupt 
pending business, and therefore can be made only by a two-thirds 
vote. 

General Orders comprise all the subjects designated in the 
order of business for which no hour is designated, and also all 
questions postponed to the meeting, even though they have been 
postponed to a designated hour, provided they were not made 
special orders. In an ordinary society, with sessions lasting only 
one or two hours, nothing is accomplished by designating the 
hour to which a question is postponed, except to prevent its being 
taken up before that hour unless the rules are suspended by a 
two-thirds vote. The postponed question cannot be taken up at 
the designated hour unless everything in the order of business 
before general orders has been disposed of. The reason for this 
is that it requires only a majority vote to postpone a question to 
a designated time, and a bare majority cannot change the order 
of business that has previously been adopted. If it is desired 
to have the question considered at a certain time, regardless of 
the regular order of business, then it is necessary that the question 
be made a special order for that time, which requires a two-thirds 
vote, as explained farther on. 

Even if general orders have been announced and the designated 
hour has arrived, the question postponed to that hour cannot be 
taken up until all questions that were previously postponed have 
been disposed of, because general orders rank in the order in 
which they were made, the question first postponed being taken 
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up as soon as general orders are announced. In no case, how- 
ever, should a general order be taken up before the time for 
which it was made. The chair should announce the general orders 
in their proper order, and if he should fail to do so any one can 
call for the orders of the day, as already explained. 

In a convention lasting several days there is usuaily some time 
allowed every day for miscellaneous business, during which post- 
poned questions should be taken up before new questions are al- 
lowed. The chair should announce these questions in the order in 
which the votes were taken on postponing them. If the hour is 
designated for considering a question, another one may afterward 
be postponed to an earlier hour. Suppose a question is postponed 
to 4 p. M., and later another question is postponed to 3.45 P. M. 
Now, if the latter question is taken up before 4 Pp. m. and is not 
disposed of at that hour, it cannot be interrupted by the other 
question. It is not proper to call for the orders of the day when 
4 Pp. M. arrives, because general orders can never interrupt a pend- 
ing question. It would not be proper to postpone a question to 
so short a time before the hour to which another question had 
been previously postponed that it will manifestly interfere with 
the previous order. But if two thirds of the assembly wish a 
question to be postponed and to have the precedence over one 
already postponed, they can accomplish it by making the pre- 
ferred motion a special order. 

In the case mentioned above, if the question postponed to 3.45 
Pp. M. has not been taken up when 4 Pp. M. arrives, it cannot 
then be taken up until the one postponed to 4 p. m. has been dis- 
posed of, because the latter was postponed first. The principles 
governing all such cases are these: (1) General orders cannot 
interrupt a question after it has been stated by the chair. (2) 
General orders made at the same time rank in the order in which 
they are arranged in the motion making the order. (3) General 
orders made at different times rank in the order in which they 
were made, provided that no order is taken up before the time to 
which it was postponed. 

A Special Order is a resolution, report, or other main motion, 
or other matter that has been assigned to a certain meeting, or 
hour of that meeting, with the high privilege of having the right 
to be considered at the time specified, even though it interrupts 
another guestion, or conflicts with some rule of the assembly. It 
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cannot be taken up before the designated time, except by a two- 
thirds vote. 

A special order may be fixed for a certain hour; or after a 
certain event, as an address; or it may be a special order for a 
meeting; or it may be the special order for a meeting. In the 
first two cases, when the designated time arrives, the special 
order can interrupt any question except a special order that was 
made before it was made, or a question of privilege, or a question 
relating to adjournment or recess. When a question is made a 
special order after an event, it follows the event immediately, and 
is treated precisely as if it had been made for an hour that had 
arrived. When the question has been made a special order for 
a meeting that has an order of business that provides for special 
orders or for orders of the day, it cannot be called up earlier than 
the order of business provides, unless the rules are suspended. 
But if there is no provision for special orders or orders of the 
day in the order of business, then any one may call for the orders of 
the day at any time after the disposal of the minutes. If several 
special orders are made for the same time, they take precedence 
in the order in which they were made, the first having the prefer- 
ence. If the question has been made the special order for a meet- 
ing, it is announced as the pending business immediately after 
the disposal of the minutes of the previous meeting. 

To Make a Special Order. Making a special order suspends 
the rules that would interfere with its consideration at the desig- 
nated time, and therefore requires a two-thirds vote. The motion 
to make a special order is debatable and may be amended by a 
majority vote. A special order may be made in any of the three 
ways following: (1) by adopting a motion postponing the pend- 
ing question to a certain time and making it a special order; or 
(2) by introducing a question and moving that it be made a special 
order for a certain time; or (8) by adopting a program specifying 
the hour when certain subjects shall be taken up. 

(1) In the first ease, the motion is a form of the motion to post- 
pone, and may be made thus: ‘‘I move to postpone the question 
and make it a special order for the next meeting [or, for 9 Pp. M. 
at the next meeting]’’; or, ‘‘I move to postpone the question and 
make it the special order for the next meeting.’’ The latter form 
is used only when it is desired to devote the entire meeting, or as 
much of it as is required, to the consideration of the special order. 
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(2) When the question is not pending, the motion to make it 
a special order is a main motion, and can be made only when noth- 
ing is before the assembly. If it is desired to make a resolution 
a special order, the motion may be made in a form similar to this: 
‘‘T move that the following resolution be made the special order 
for 4 p.m. at the next meeting: ‘Resolved, >?” Treading the 
resolution]. If this motion is adopted by a two-thirds vote, 
the effect is to postpone the question and make it a special order for 
the time specified. If it is a committee’s report which has not 
yet been made, the motion could be made thus: ‘‘I move that the 
report of the committee on revision of the by-laws be made 
the special order for the next meeting.’’ While this is a main 
motion, it requires a two-thirds vote for its adoption, just as any 
other motion to make a special order, and for the same reason, 
namely, that it suspends all rules that may interfere with its 
consideration at the designated time, 

(3) The third method of making special orders is by adopting 
a program for a meeting, designating the hour when each topic 
shall be considered. This is very common in conventions lasting 
several days. The program is prepared usually by a committee, 
and when submitted is, like other reports, a main question, open 
to debate and amendment. Although there is no statement to that 
effect, yet the form of the program implhes, as explained under 
Program in this chapter, that each question will be disposed of 
before the hour arrives for taking up the next subject. When 
special orders are made by either of the other methods, there is 
no implication as to any limit of time for their consideration. 

When special orders that were made at different times come 
into conflict, they take precedence in the order in which they were 
made, the one first made outranking those made afterward. If 
they were made at the same time and for the same hour, they take 
rank in the order in which they are arranged. If they were made 
at the same time and for different hours, as a program for a con- 
vention, each subject has the preference at the hour fixed for its 
consideration, and can then interrupt the pending question, even 
though that question is a special order, since such a program im- 
plies that the time for each topic is limited to the time before that 
appointed for the next subject. Suppose, for instance, that special 
orders have been made for 3.45 and for 4 Pp. M., and that when 
four o’clock arrives the special order for 3.45 has not been. disposed 
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of: if the special order for 4 Pp. mM. was made after the order for 
3.45 was made, it cannot interrupt the pending question, but 
must wait until the earlier special order is disposed of; if, how- 
ever, the special order for 4 Pp. mM. was made before, or at the 
same time as, the 3.45 special order was made, when 4 P. M. arrives 
the special order for that hour must be announced, thus inter- 
rupting the pending business. As soon as the interrupting ques- 
tion is disposed of, the consideration of the interrupted one is re- 
sumed, provided the hour has not arrived for the consideration of 
another special order that was made before or at the same time 
that the interrupted one was made. The principle is that when a 
special order is made it cannot interfere with one already made, 
nor be interfered with by one that is made afterward. If it is 
desired to do this, it is necessary first to reconsider the vote cre- 
ating the special order that is to be interfered with. 

It does not interfere with a special order made for 5 P. M. 
to make one for 4 Pp. m. afterward, for if the latter is still pending 
at 5 p. M. it is necessary only to call for the orders of the day to 
bring before the assembly immediately the question as to whether 
the assembly will proceed to the orders of the day, that is, take 
up the special orders for 5p. m. If the question is decided in the 
negative by a two-thirds vote, the orders of the day cannot again 
be called for until the pending question is disposed of. 

Program, or Order of Business, for a Convention with Desig- 
nated Hours for Each Subject. In conventions lasting an entire 
day or several days, an order of business like the one described 
on page 132 would prove unsatisfactory. It is necessary to desig- 
nate not only all the subjects, or class of subjects, that must be 
attended to, and the order in which they are to be considered, but 
also the day and in most cases the hour when each important ques- 
tion is to be taken up, and the hours for opening and closing each 
meeting. This program should cover the entire session of the con- 
vention. Sometimes speakers are selected for the opening addresses 
on certain topics which are afterward open to discussion, in which 
each member is limited to one speech of one or two minutes, as 
designated in the program. Sometimes distinguished speakers, 
not members of the convention, are invited to deliver addresses. 
Usually the program is so crowded that the slightest deviation 
from it is unfair to the succeeding speaker or subject, and to the 
members who have come especially to hear the speaker or the dis- 
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cussion assigned to that hour. The assembly has the power by 
a two-thirds vote to extend the time of a speaker or subject, but 
it is rarely expedient to do it when it interferes with the subject 
that follows. If the program is disarranged at one point it is 
usually very difficult to avoid many other changes. 

Program Committee. The success of a convention is largely de- 
pendent upon its program being properly prepared and advertised. 
As this must be done before the opening of the session, it is neces- 
sary that a strong program committee be appointed at the previous 
convention, or by the president or the board or the executive 
committee at least three or four months before the session begins. 
When the program has been completed, the committee should have 
enough copies printed so as to have a sufficient number left 
for the use of the delegates at the convention after copies have 
been mailed to every constituent society. The constituent societies 
should be furnished with copies of the program some weeks previous 
to the convention, so as to stimulate interest in the meeting. This 
is especially important when there are to be addresses by distin- 
guished speakers. 

On account of the necessity for having the programs printed 
and distributed in advance, the committee must have the authority 
to decide upon a program, to engage speakers when that is thought 
advisable, and to determine the time for the various subjects to 
come before the convention. This enables members who cannot 
attend all of the meetings to make their arrangements to be present 
when the subjects in which they are specially interested are being 
considered. Generally the power to work out details is supposed 
to belong to the program committee without any provision being 
made for it in the by-laws. If this has not been established by 
custom, the by-laws should be so amended as to provide for it. 

The program should be submitted to the convention at its first 
business meeting, and should be adopted. During the convention 
changes may be necessary or advisable. Speakers may fail, and 
there may be reasons that justify other changes in the program. 
All proposed changes should go to the program committee, which 
continues in existence until the convention adjourns sine die. It 
may report at any time, recommending changes upon which the 
assembly votes. A two-thirds vote or a vote of a majority of all the 
registered delegates is necessary to make a change in the program. 

When a program or order of business is adopted, since it desig- 
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nates the hour for each subject, it is implied that the consideration 
of any subject is limited to the time previous to that appointed for 
taking up the next question, or, in other words, that the assembly 
has ordered debate closed before the arrival of the hour assigned 
to the next subject on the program. The chairman, therefore, 
should not wait for a call for the orders of the day, and if they 
are called for, he should usually not take a vote on proceeding to 
them, but when the hour arrives for the next subject he should 
announce the fact, even though it is necessary to interrupt a mem- 
ber while speaking. He immediately puts to vote all pending ques- 
tions, if there are any. No amendment or debate is allowed, but 
the motions to commit, to postpone, and to lay on the table should 
be permitted, though without debate. Of course privileged and 
incidental motions are in order. If the majority wish more dis- 
cussion on the question, final action on it may be deferred by the 
use of the subsidiary motions mentioned above, but the chair 
should not allow any more time to be consumed by these motions 
than is strictly necessary to ascertain whether the assembly wishes 
to defer action on the question. If the chair is satisfied that the 
vote fairly expresses the will of the assembly, dilatory motions 
and divisions should not be permitted. 

When the chair announces the time for closing the discussion, 
any one may move that the time for considering the pending ques- 
tion be extended a certain number of minutes. Since this motion, 
if adopted, changes the order of the assembly, it requires a two- 
thirds vote. If the chair allows the discussion to extend beyond the 
allotted time, any one may call for the orders of the day, and the 
chair proceeds as just described. 

When a speaker has been invited or appointed to speak for 
a certain time and he overruns his time, he should not be called to 
order, nor should the orders of the day be called for. It would 
be extremely discourteous to an invited speaker. Still, it is the 
duty of the presiding officer to enforce the rules, and when the 
speaker’s time has expired the chair should immediately indicate 
it in as quiet a way as possible, as by tapping on a book with a 
pencil. A good method is to inform each speaker when he comes 
to the platform that a certain signal will be given one or two min- 
utes, as agreed upon, before the expiration of his time, and that 
it will be repeated at the close of his time. 

A similar case is likely to occur when sereral persons have 
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been invited to address a meeting, where addresses are limited as 
to the time to be occupied in their delivery. As in the previous 
ease, the presiding officer should inform each speaker as to how 
he will be warned that his time has nearly expired. The chair- 
man or, in large assemblies, the time-keeper should notice the time 
that each speaker begins, and give the warning signal at the proper 
time. 

If, in either of these cases, when the time has expired the 
speaker is evidently closing his speech and will have finished in a 
moment, the chair should not interrupt him. Otherwise, after 
giving the signal for stopping, the chairman should rise and ad- 
vance to the front of the platform, thus indicating to the speaker 
that the chairman wishes to speak. If this hint is not taken, the 
chairman must interrupt the speaker and say that the speaker’s 
time has expired. Great tact is needed in such cases to avoid, 
as far as possible, hurting the feelings of the speaker, and at the 
same time to protect the other invited speakers from having their 
time infringed upon. No one should be invited to deliver an ad- 
dress, especially when others have also been invited to speak at 
the same meeting, without being informed as to the limit of time 
allowed him. Every invited speaker should consider that he is in 
honor bound not to interfere with the program of the meeting. 
Being the guest of the assembly, he should scrupulously refrain 
from causing embarrassment by interfering with the rights of other 
guests by unduly prolonging the meeting, or by forcing the pre- 
siding officer to intervene in order to protect the rights of others. 

Program of a Meeting in an Assembly Not a Deliberative One. 
The program referred to in this article is the program or order 
of business of a deliberative assembly that designates the hours 
for taking up some or all of the business to come before it. The 
rules given do not apply to the program of a meeting that is social 
or literary, etc. Many societies devote the first part of the meeting 
to business and the rest, the greater part, to other exercises, for 
which latter part they have what is termed a program. The pro- 
gram is usually under charge of a committee, the society not 
interfering with it in any way. The committee fills vacancies in the 
program as they occur, without reporting to the society for ap- 
proval. The society is not acting as a deliberative assembly in this 
social or literary part of the meeting, so that members cannot 
make motions, or call for the orders of the day, or raise questions 
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of order, etc. Sometimes, however, during the non-business part 
of the meeting it seems advisable to transact some business that 
has been neglected. The chairman, in such cases, states the facts 
and either awaits a motion or puts the question on his own respon- 
sibility. If it is a member who thinks of the neglected matter, he 
should privately call the attention of the chairman to it and leave 
it to him to bring the matter before the assembly at the proper 
time. If the chairman prefers, he may call on the member to state 
the case or present his motion. 

Illustrations. The following illustrations show the method of 
carrying out in an ordinary society the usual order of business 
as given on page 132, and also the procedure when the orders of 
the day are called for under different circumstances: 

(1) In an ordinary society with weekly or fortnightly meetings, 
it is usuaily unnecessary to have an order of business any more 
definite than that given on page 132, which is the customary order 
in societies that have not adopted a special order of business. As 
this prescribes only the order in which the different classes of busi- 
ness are to be taken up, it is easily conformed to. After the minutes 
have been read the chairman asks, ‘‘Are there any corrections to 
the minutes?’’ If there is no response he adds, ‘‘ There being none, 
the minutes stand approved [or, are approved].’’ He then calls 
for reports from such officers, boards, standing committees, and 
special committees as are required to report at this meeting. He 
calls for these reports in the order just mentioned, omitting those 
that the chair knows have no report to make. If there are stand- 
ing committees that should report, he asks, ‘‘Are any standing 
committees prepared to report?’’ or he ealls on the different 
committees by name, calling first on the standing and then on the 
special committees, preferably in the order of their importance. 
The report of a committee is made and treated as described on 
pages 267-289. 

When there are no more committees to report, the chair usually 
says, ‘‘New business is now in order’’; or, ‘‘The meeting is now 
open to new business’’; or, ‘‘What is the further pleasure of the 
meeting [or society, or club]?’’? While this is the ordinary pro- 
cedure, it is possible that the previous meeting adjourned while 
business was pending, or before all the orders of the day had been 
disposed of ; or that some matter was postponed to this meeting; or 
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that some question was made a ‘‘special order’’ for this meeting. 
In any of these cases the chair does not announce new business until 
these preferred questions are disposed of, first announcing the 
special orders, then the unfinished business, and then the postponed 
questions. Unfinished business includes all the orders of the day 
of the previous meeting that were not disposed of. If there is more 
than one postponed question, the different ones are announced in 
the order in which they were postponed, the one first postponed 
being taken up first. 

Sometimes it is desired to take up a question that was laid on 
the table at the same or the previous meeting. This can be done 
while questions of the same class are being considered, or at any 
time after unfinished business has been announced, or when new 
business is in order. Thus, a report of a committee that has been 
laid on the table either at this or the preceding meeting may be 
taken from the table by a majority vote while committees’ reports 
are in order, or when unfinished business or general orders (post- 
poned questions) or new business is in order. 

(2) Suppose a case like the one in the last illustration, but 
that a special order for three o’clock at this meeting had been 
made at the previous meeting, and that when that hour arrived the 
assembly was considering any question except a special order that 
had been made prior to the making of the special order for three 
o’clock. In such a case, any time after three o’clock, even though 
another member has the floor and is making a motion or a speech, 
a member has a right to cali for the orders of the day, and thus 
demand the enforcement of the regular order. 

(3) Suppose an order of business, as in the preceding cases, 
and that a special order has been made for 3 Pp. Mm. When that hour 
arrives, it is the duty of the chair to interrupt pending business 
and to announce the special order. But the chair should use judg- 
ment in interrupting the proceedings, since in many cases time 
may eventually be saved by a slight delay. If the report of a com- 
mittee is being read, and a few minutes is required to finish the 
reading and to dispose of the report, it would be unwise to inter- 
rupt it. Ifa member has nearly finished a speech, the chair should 
wait a moment until it is finished, and then announce the special 
order thus: ‘‘The hour having arrived that was appointed for the 
consideration of the resolution on , the question is on the 
resolution, ‘Resolved, -——’’’ {reading the resolution that is the 
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special order]. Should the chair neglect to announce the special 
order at the designated time, any one may call for the orders of 
the day, and then the chairman must announce the special order, or 
else put the question to the assembly as to whether it will proceed 
to the orders of the day. When the special order is disposed of, 
the business that was interrupted is resumed at the point where it 
was broken off. 

If the resolution was made merely a special order for the 
meeting without designating the hour, it has no right of consider- 
ation in preference to reports of boards and committees, because 
these reports precede special orders in the orders of business. 

(4) Assuming the same order of business as in the previous 
illustrations, suppose all business preceding and including special 
orders has been attended to and a member offers a new resolution. 
_ The chair should not recognize it if there is any unfinished business 
from the preceding meeting, or any question postponed from that 
meeting. If the chair does recognize it and any one calls for the 
orders of the day, the chair must either announce the proper busi- 
ness, or else put to vote the question as to whether the orders of 
the day will be taken up. As stated hereafter, it requires an oppo- 
sition of two thirds to prevent the enforcement of the orders. But 
if no objection is made to the deviation from the order of business 
before the chair states the new question, it is then too late to call 
for the orders of the day until after that question has been disposed 
of. The reason for this is that special orders have been already 
disposed of, and general orders cannot interfere with a pending 
question. But the majority may at any time lay the pending 
question on the table, and then the chair should at once announce 
the next order of business. 

(5) Suppose an adjourned meeting of a society is being held 
with an order of business, as in the previous illustrations. This 
meeting is legally a continuation of the preceding meeting, of 
which it is an adjournment. Therefore, after the minutes are 
read, the order of business is resumed exactly where it was inter- 
rupted by the adjournment. If reports of boards and committees 
had been acted upon at the previous meeting and there are none 
for this adjourned meeting, then special orders are the first order 
of business after the reading of the minutes. All special orders 
that have not been disposed of should be taken up in their proper 
order, as heretofore described. If a special order was pending at 
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the time of the previous adjournment, its consideration would be 
resumed first, since it would necessarily be the ranking special 
order. After the special orders are disposed of, if any question 
was pending at adjournment, it is taken up, and then the generai 
orders in the order in which they were made. 

(6) In a convention having a session lasting several days, where 
a program or order of business has been adopted covering each 
day of the convention and designating the hour for each subject, 
it is the duty of the chair to interrupt the business when the hour 
arrives that was assigned to a new subject, and to announce that 
subject. When a convention adopts a program of this kind, it 
is understood that the time for each subject is limited, in order 
not to interfere with the next one. If a resolution is pending, the 
chair should immediately put it to vote, the same as if an order 
had been adopted closing debate at this hour, except that he should 
entertain a motion to commit, or to postpone, or to lay on the table. 
No debate is in order, but amendments should be allowed to the 
first two of the above-mentioned motions. No amendment to the 
resolution itself is allowed, except by general consent, after the 
expiration of the time allowed the subject. The time allotted to 
the subject may be extended by a two-thirds vote, in which case 
debate and amendment are allowed until the expiration of the 
extended time. 

Suppose, in a case like the above, a resolution is postponed 
and made the special order for a certain day and hour. When that 
time arrives, the postponed question ranks as a special order just 
after those assigned to this time by the program, which was adopted 
before the other question was postponed and made a special order. 
Thus, if the program provides for reports of standing committees 
at 3 Pp. M., and reports of special committees at 5 Pp. M., and a 
resolution has been postponed and made a special order for 
4.30 p. M., when the hour of 4.30 arrives, the orders of the day 
eannot be called for if reports of standing committees are still 
being considered, as they are the orders for that time. But if 
these reports have been disposed of and other business has been 
taken up, then the orders of the day may be called for at 4.30, or 
afterward, and the pending business may be interrupted ever 
though a member is speaking at the time. 
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To TaKE UP A QuEsTION OuT or Its Proper ORDER 


Experience has shown that as a general rule societies should 
adopt an order of business or program for its business meetings, 
instead of leaving the order to chance, depending upon the member 
who first secures the floor after a main question is disposed of. 
Yet unforeseen things may occur that render it very important 
that action be taken upon a matter before the time set for it in the 
order of business, or upon a matter that has been postponed to 
another meeting. 

If a member desires to interrupt the regular order so as to 
take up something out of its proper order, or to introduce a new 
question, he should, when the pending question is disposed of, 
obtain the floor and say, ‘‘I request general consent to take up 
the [or, to introduce a] resolution on ——.’’ The chair repeats 
the request, and asks if there is any objection. If there is none, 
the chair says, ‘‘There being no objection, Mr. A has the floor.’’ 
If the resolution is a new one, Mr. A now offers it. In either case 
it has now become a part of the orders of the day, just as if it had 
originally been assigned this place in the order of business. If, 
while the new question is pending, it is desired to return to what 
was the regular order of business, it cannot be done by calling for 
the orders of the day, unless the time appointed for a special order 
has arrived, because the modified orders of the day are being com- 
plied with. The proper course is to lay the pending question on 
the table. 

When the chair asks if there is objection to the introduction of 
the new resolution, if a single member says, ‘‘I object,’’ the chair- 
man says, ‘‘Objection is made. The next business in the regular 
order is ,’ announcing the next subject in the regular order. 
But any one may move ‘‘to suspend the rules and take up the 
resolution on ?; or, if it is desired to introduce a new resolu- 
tion, he should move ‘‘to suspend the rules that interfere with the 
introduction of a resolution on .’ If either of these motions 
is adopted by a two-thirds vote, the chair at once assigns the floor 
to the member who asked for general consent to take up or offer 
the resolution, and this resolution now becomes a part of the orders 
of the day, just as in case general consent had been given for its 
introduction. If the resolution is a new one, it must be formally 
offered as soon as the rules are suspended. 
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The motion, to suspend the rule and take up a question out of 
its proper order, cannot be made when any other question is pend- 
ing. It is undebatable, and cannot have any subsidiary motion 
applied to it. While it is pending, any privileged motion except a 
call for the orders of the day is in order. The reason for this 
exception is that it is absurd to allow a eall for the orders of the 
day to interfere with the assembly’s deciding whether it will sus- 
pend those very orders. Incidental motions arising out of this 
question may interrupt it. A vote on it cannot be reconsidered. If 
it is lost the motion cannot be renewed at the same meeting, except 
by unanimous consent, but it can be made again at another meeting, 
even if held the same day. Thus, if the motion to take up a certain 
question out of its proper order failed at a morning meeting, it 
may be made again in the afternoon. 


CHAPTER XIII 


QUESTIONS OF ORDER; APPEAL; OBJECTION TO CON- 
SIDERATION; SUSPENSION OF THE RULES 
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QUESTIONS OF ORDER 


Ir is the duty of the presiding officer to see that the business 
is carried on in its proper order, that decorum is preserved in 
debate, that order is preserved in the hall, and in general that 
the rules of the assembly are observed. While it is the duty of 
the presiding officer to enforce the rules, members may differ from 
the chair as to whether the rules are being violated, or the chair 
may not have noticed a violation of the rules. In either case, the 
member who thinks there is a breach of the rules has the right to 
raise the question as to whether they are being violated, and this 
is called ‘‘raising a question of order,’’ or ‘‘making a point of 
order.’’ The point of order must be made at the time the breach of 
order occurs. 

This question of order must be decided by the chair, unless in 
a doubtful case he prefers to have the assembly decide it. If any 
two members are dissatisfied with the decision of the chair, they 
may appeal from the decision, one making the appeal and the other 
seconding it, as explained farther on under Appeal. If the chair 
is in doubt, instead of deciding the question himself, he may at 
once submit the question to the assembly. Suppose a point of order 
has been made against an amendment that it is not germane to 
the resolution, and the chair is in doubt as to whether the point is 
well taken or not. He may at once put the question to the assembly 
in a form similar to this: ‘‘Mr. A makes the point of order that 
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the amendment is not germane to the resolution. The chair is in 
doubt and submits it to the assembly. As many as are of the 
opinion that the amendment is germane to the resolution, say 
‘Aye.’ As many as are of a contrary opinion, say ‘No.’ The ayes 
have it and the amendment is germane. The question is on the 
amendment. Mr. B has the floor.’’ The question should always 
be put so that the affirmative vote is on the side of the question’s 
being in order. If the affirmative side wins, the chair at once 
assigns the floor to the member entitled to it at the time the point 
of order was made. There can be no appeal from the decision of 
the assembly, and therefore, when the chair submits the question 
of order to the assembly, it is debatable whenever an appeal would 
have been debatable. [See page 151.] Each member is allowed but 
one speech, as in case of an appeal. The presiding officer, before 
deciding a question of order, may call upon experienced members 
for their opinions, which they usually give from their seats to 
avoid the appearance of debate. Since these suggestions are only 
for the assistance of the chairman, no one has the right to make 
them unless requested by the chairman. 

Tn all cases except those relating to transgressions of the rules 
of speaking or to indecorum in debate, a question of order is 
raised as follows: When a member observes a violation of the 
rules that he considers will do harm if allowed to pass, and yet 
the chair takes no notice of it, he rises, even though a member is 
speaking, and without waiting for recognition says, ‘‘Mr. Chair- 
man, I rise to a point of order.’’ The chair directs him to state 
his point, after which the chair decides whether the point is well 
taken, that is, whether what he objects to is out of order. If the 
chair agrees with the member he says, ‘‘The gentleman’s point is 
well taken,’’ and acts accordingly. If the chair disagrees with the 
member he says, ‘‘The chair thinks the gentleman’s point not well 
taken,’’ and he directs the speaker to continue. For instance, 
suppose an amendment has been moved and has been stated by the 
chair, and a member thinks it is not germane to the pending 
resolution: he rises to a point of order as just described, and if 
the chair sustains the point, the chair at once rules the amendment 
out of order. If, however, the chair thinks the amendment is not 
out of order, he says he thinks the point not well taken, and permits 
the business to go on. In either case any two members may appeal 
from the decision of the chair. 
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If the case is one of transgression of the rules of speaking or 
of indecorum in debate, the question of order is usually raised by 
the chairman’s calling the speaker to order. How this should be 
done must be left to the judgment of the chair. A nervous, excit- 
able presiding officer is unfit to preside over a turbulent assembly. 
A presiding officer who is calm, cool, and courteous while every 
one else is excited, and who is familiar with the duties of the chair 
and is impartial, can nearly always keep the assembly under 
control. The moment a speaker attacks the motives of another 
member, or refers to his opponent by name, or uses an offensive 
epithet, the chair should rap with the gavel if in a large assembly, 
or tap with a pencil in a small hall, or in some other way attract 
the attention of the speaker, and then proceed according to the 
circumstances of the case. 

If the language used has not been seriously offensive and yet 
is becoming personal, the chair should interrupt the speaker by 
gently rapping and saying, ‘‘The gentleman will please avoid per- 
sonalities’’; or, ‘‘will please avoid using names of members: 
no name can be used when the member can be described otherwise’’ ; 
or, ‘‘The gentleman will please not refer to the motives of mem- 
bers,’’ as the case may be. In such a case he permits the speaker 
to continue, provided he continues in order. It is better for the 
chair to caution members as soon as he sees that they are becoming 
excited, and never permit matters to go so far as to require severe 
discipline. 

If a member uses opprobious epithets or offensive language, or 
is disrespectful to the presiding officer, the chair should immedi- 
ately rap, rise, and say, ‘‘The gentleman is out of order, and will 
take his seat.’’ He then directs the secretary to take down the 
objectionable language, which is read, and then the speaker is 
asked if those are the words he used. If he denies them, the chair 
either corrects the words as recorded, or puts the question to the 
assembly as to whether these words were used by the gentleman, 
If the assembly decides affirmatively, or if the speaker acknowledges 
having used the words, and does not withdraw them or apologize, 
the chair states that the first business before the assembly is as 
to what punishment shall be imposed upon the member for the 
offense. If the member withdraws the offensive words or apologizes 
for his disrespect, the matter is usually dropped, though he has 
lost his right to the floor. The permission of the assembly is 
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required before he can continue his speech. If he does not with- 
draw the offensive words or apologize, the procedure is as described 
under Discipline, page 334. 

If the chairman keeps cool and courteous, yet firm, it will 
rarely if ever be necessary to resort to extreme measures. Members 
may in the heat of debate use offensive personalities, but if they 
are quickly stopped, and the language they have used is recorded 
and quietly read by the clerk, they recognize its impropriety at 
once, and will usually withdraw it and make an apology, and the 
whole matter is closed. 

While it is the duty of the chair to enforce the rules as to 
decorum in speaking, yet if any member observes such a breach 
which the chair does not correct, he has the right to raise a question 
of order by rising immediately, while the member is speaking, 
and saying, ‘‘Mr. Chairman, I call the gentleman to order.’’ The 
chair directs the speaker to take his seat and the member to state 
his point of order, unless it is so evident that this is unnecessary. 
The chair then rules on the point raised. If he thinks the speaker 
in order, he so rules, and directs him to continue his speech. If 
he thinks the speaker is out of order, the chair proceeds in the 
same way as when the chair calls the speaker to order. In the 
case of objectionable language, the member who raised the question 
of order is the one to indicate the words to which he objects. 

A question of order can be raised only by the presiding officer 
or by a member who is entitled to vote, and not by a non-member 
who has been granted the privileges of the floor and of debate. It 
must be raised at the time the breach of the rule occurs. After a 
member has finished his speech, it is too late to call in question 
the propriety of language used in the earlier part of his speech. 
After an amendment has been debated it is too late to rule it out of 
order, even though it is unquestionably not germane. If any mo- 
tion or action is in violation of the laws of the state, or of the 
constitution or by-laws of the assembly, or if for any other cause 
the motion or action is null and void, then it is never too late to 
raise a point of order against it. 

A question of order, like all other questions or inquiries put 
to the chair, cannot be debated, or amended, or laid on the table, 
or have any other subsidiary motion applied to it. When the order 
of business is deviated from, instead of raising a point of order, 
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the proper course is to call for the orders of the day as shown on 
page 129. 

It is a mistake to be constantly raising points of order in regard 
to little irregularities, especially in assemblies unfamiliar with 
the technicalities of parliamentary law. The rules of parliamentary 
law are designed to expedite business and protect the minority, 
while at the same time they enable the assembly to express its 
deliberate sense on the questions before it. Parliamentary law 
should be the servant, not the master, of the assembly. The as- 
sembly meets to transact business, not to have members exploit 
their knowledge of parliamentary law. A business meeting is not 
a class in parliamentary law. It is a nuisance to have the time 
of the assembly wasted by a member’s raising points of order on 
technical points when no harm is done by the irregularity. If 
the chair chooses to put a question without waiting for a second, 
or to state a question properly according to the intent of the mover 
when the question as made was out of order, it is foolish to raise 
a point of order. 

APPEAL 

While it is the duty of the presiding officer to decide questions 
of order when raised, it is the privilege of any two members to 
appeal from this decision, one making the appeal and the other 
seconding it. As has just been stated, when the presiding officer 
is in doubt, he may, before deciding the question of order, consult 
such members as he chooses, or he may put the question to the 
assembly for its decision. If, when he decides such a question 
or makes such a ruling, a member objects to it and attempts to 
discuss it, the chair should suggest that the member appeal from 
the decision of the chair, since the question is undebatable unless 
on appeal. Members have no right to criticize the chair’s rulings 
unless they appeal from his decision to that of the assembly. He 
is entitled to his opinion as much as any other member, and he 
must rule in accordance with that opinion. If others differ from 
him, they should not hesitate to appeal and thus obtain the decision 
of the assembly. There is no more cause for a feeling of delicacy 
about appealing from the decision of the chair than about differing 
from a member in debate. Appealing relieves the chair from re- 
sponsibility in the case, throwing it upon the assembly, and 
therefore an appeal should be welcomed by the chairman. 
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When a decision or ruling is made to which a member objects, 
he may instantly rise, though another has the floor, and say, ‘‘Mr. 
Chairman, I appeal from the decision of the chair.’’ If a member 
is on the floor at the time, the chair directs him to take his seat, 
states the exact point at issue, his ruling thereon and his reasons 
therefor, and then states the question thus: ‘‘The question is, 
Shall the decision of the chair stand as the judgment of the 
assembly ?’’ While this is the old established parliamentary form 
and the preferable one, in ordinary societies the question is some- 
times put thus: ‘‘Shall the decision of the chair be sustained?”’ 
This is allowable and may be preferred by many on account of its 
simplicity. Sometimes the question is stated thus: ‘‘Shall the 
chair be sustained?’’ The objection to this form is that it is more 
personal to state the question as one of sustaining the chair, rather 
than his decision or whether the decision of tke chair shall stand 
as the decision of the assembly. 

If the question of order relates to transgression of the rules 
of speaking, to indecorum in debate, or to the priority of business, 
or if it is raised during a division of the assembly, or while an 
undebatable question is pending, the appeal is undebatable, and 
therefore the chair immediately after he has stated the question 
puts it to vote thus: ‘‘As many as are in favor of the decision 
of the chair standing as the judgment of the assembly, say ‘Aye.’ 
As many as are of a contrary opinion, say ‘No.’’’ Or, ‘‘Those in 
favor of sustaining the decision of the chair, say ‘Aye.’ Those 
opposed, say ‘No.’’’ The question must always be put on sustain- 
ing the decision of the chair, not on sustaining the appeal. The 
chair may vote on an appeal. On a tie vote, including the chair- 
man’s vote, the decision is sustained, on the theory that the decision 
of the chair stands until it is reversed by a majority. 

In the cases just mentioned no debate is allowed, because there 
would rarely be anything gained by allowing debate, while in those 
involving personalities or indecorum there might be danger of 
making matters worse if debate were permitted on an appeal. 
When an undebatable question is pending, its decision should not 
be delayed by interjecting a debatable one. In all cases except 
those mentioned in the previous paragraph an appeal is debatable, 
but only one speech is allowed each speaker. In cases of a debatable 
appeal, if no one rises to claim the floor when the question is 
stated, the chair asks, ‘‘Are you ready for the question?’’ just 
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as he does in the ease of all other debatable questions. Before 
putting the question, the chair has the right, without taking the 
floor, to answer arguments made against his ruling and to give 
additional reasons for the decision. 

An appeal may be made from any ruling of the chair except 
when another appeal is pending. In such a case, to avoid com- 
plications, the decision of the chair must be submitted to at once. 
Afterward, however, when no business is pending, the correctness 
of the chair’s decision can be brought before the assembly by a 
resolution or motion covering the case. An appeal must be made 
at the time the decision or ruling is made. If any business or 
debate has intervened, it is too late to appeal. 

While an appeal is pending, privileged and incidental motions 
are in order. If the appeal does not adhere to the question pend- 
ing when it was made, that is, if its decision would not in any way 
affect the pending question, then the appeal may be laid on the 
table or have any other subsidiary motion applied to it, except 
to amend, without in any way affecting the main question. As 
soon as the appeal is thus disposed of, the consideration of the 
interrupted question is resumed, and the floor is assigned to the 
member who was entitled to it at the time the question of order 
was raised. But if the appeal adheres to the question pending at 
the time it was made, then no subsidiary motion, except those 
closing or limiting debate, can be applied to it without affecting 
the main question. For instance, suppose, while a question is 
pending, some one raises a question of privilege, and the chair 
rules that it is not a question of privilege. From this ruling an 
appeal is made, and the appeal is laid on the table. The decision 
of the main question, which was pending, is in no way affected 
by the reversal of the decision of the chair when the appeal is 
taken from the table. Therefore, as soon as the appeal is laid on 
the table the consideration of the interrupted question is resumed. 
But if the appeal is from the chair’s ruling an amendment out of 
order as not germane, laying the appeal on the table or postponing 
it to another time would lay on the table or postpone the main 
question also, because the appeal adheres to the main question so 
that it, the main question, may be materially affected if the decision 
of the chair is reversed. In such a case it would be as absurd to 
allow an appeal to be laid on the table as to allow an amendment to 
be laid on the table without carrying with it the main question. 
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An appeal can be made only from a decision of the chair. It 
cannot be made from an answer to a parliamentary inquiry, from 
an answer the chair may give to any other question, from any 
opinion expressed by the chairman, or from an announcement of 
the result of a vote. In the last case a division should be called 
for, and if there is still doubt as to the correctness of the declaration 
of the vote, a count by tellers may be ordered by a majority vote. 
For instance, if in answer to a parliamentary inquiry the chair 
should state that a certain motion was out of order, no appeal could 
be made from this answer, since it is not a decision of a parlia- 
mentary question that has actually risen. To bring the question 
before the assembly on an appeal, some one should make the motion, 
even though the chair has stated it was out of order. As soon as 
the chair has ruled it out of order, an appeal may be made from 
this decision. 


OBJECTION TO THE CONSIDERATION OF A QUESTION 


It is the right of every member of a deliberative assembly to 
introduce questions for its consideration and action. Mass meet- 
ings are usually called for a special purpose, and societies are 
organized with some definite object in view, which should be stated 
in the by-laws. Questions introduced that are outside the objects 
specified in the by-laws, or outside the objects of the meeting as 
defined in the call for the meeting, should be ruled out of order 
by the chair. But many questions that cannot legitimately be 
ruled out of order may be objectionable to most of the members 
on the ground that they are useless, contentious, or otherwise 
objectionable, or that there are more important questions which 
should be considered and which require the entire time covered 
by the session. In such a case, when the question is first introduced, 
before it has been debated, a member should rise and, without 
waiting for recognition by the chair, say, ‘‘Mr. Chairman, I object 
to the consideration of the question.’’ If a member has the floor 
at the time, the chair directs him to be seated, and immediately puts 
the question to the assembly in a manner similar to this: ‘‘Mr. 
A offers the following resolution ,’ which he reads, and then 
he continues: ‘‘Mr. B objects to its consideration [or, Its con- 
sideration is objected to]. The question is, ‘Will the assembly 
consider it?’ [or, Shall the resolution be considered?] As many 
as are in favor of its consideration will rise. Be seated. Those 
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opposed will rise. Be seated. There being two thirds opposed to 
the consideration of the resolution, it will not be considered.’’ 
If there is less than a two-thirds vote in the negative, the chair 
announces the result thus: ‘‘There being less than two thirds 
opposed to its consideration, the resolution is before the assembly.’’ 
As it requires a two-thirds vote in the negative, that is, two thirds 
of the votes cast, to prevent the consideration of a question, it 
is generally better to vote by rising, or by show of hands in a small 
assembly, instead of by the voice. In a large assembly it is better 
to vote by rising. Unless the first vote is clearly one-sided, so that 
there can be no doubt about it, the chair, instead of announcing 
the vote, should say: ‘‘The chair is in doubt. All in favor of 
the consideration of the resolution will rise and stand until 
counted.’’ As soon as the count is made by the chair, or the sec- 
retary, or by tellers appointed by the chair, according to the size 
of the assembly, the chair says, ‘‘Be seated,’’ and, announcing the 
number of votes, he continues, ‘‘Those opposed will rise.’’ After 
the negative vote has been counted and announced, he announces 
the result. 

An objection to the consideration of a question needs no second. 
It can be made only against original main questions when first 
introduced, but not after debate. Incidental main questions, as the 
report of a committee on a subject upon which it has been ordered 
to report, or an amendment to the by-laws, cannot be objected to, 
but the report or opinions of a minority of a committee may be 
objected to. The report of a committee which it has not been 
ordered to make can be objected to, just as any other original main 
motion. The consideration of petitions and communications from 
members or subordinate organizations may be objected to, but not 
communications from a superior organization. An objection to the 
consideration of a question cannot be debated or have any sub- 
sidiary motion applied to it. 

When an objection to the consideration of a question has been 
sustained by a two-thirds vote, the question cannot again be intro- 
duced during the same session except by unanimous consent, or by 
reconsidering the vote refusing its consideration. This motion to 
reconsider, which is undebatable, can be adopted by a majority 
vote. An affirmative vote on the consideration cannot be recon- 
sidered. 

An objection to the cons:deration of a question is in several 
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respects similar to a question of order. Either of them can be 
made when another has the floor, and if not made promptly cannot 
be made at all. Neither requires a second nor can be debated, and 
as the chair can call a member to order, so he can, on his own 
responsibility, put the question on the consideration of a question 
that for any reason he thinks should not be considered during that 
session. After the debate has begun, or a subsidiary motion has 
been stated by the chair, it is too late to object to the consideration 
of the main question. 

A two-thirds vote in the negative is required to prevent the 
consideration of a question, because it suspends the right of a 
member to introduce a question to the assembly. Objecting to the 
introduction of a question is a very different thing from objecting 
to granting a request, or to permitting something to be done that 
ean be done only with the permission of the assembly. A member 
has an inherent right to offer a resolution in a deliberative assembly, 
and nothing less than a two-thirds vote can deprive him of this 
right. The minority of a committee, however, has no inherent 
right to submit a report. Its report is usually received as an act 
of courtesy, but if a single member objects, a majority vote is 
required to authorize its reception. For similar reasons, if objec- 
tion is made, it requires a majority vote to receive communications 
or petitions from those who are not members of the society. 


SUSPENSION OF THE RULES 

If it were not for the common parliamentary law, the minority 
of an assembly that has no rules or by-laws would have no protec- 
tion from the tyranny of an impassioned majority. Yet, however 
unreasonable a majority under great excitement may be, in their 
calm, sober moments they are usually ready to adopt reasonable 
rules to govern the assembly and to protect those who may happen 
at any time to be in the minority. Although it is necessary for 
every society to have its own rules, adapted to its own special 
needs, yet there are times when some of these rules, instead of 
being a help, are a great hindrance to the transaction of business, 
and if they affect none but those present at the meeting they should 
be capable of being suspended. Experience has shown that some 
rules should never be suspended even by a unanimous vote, while 
there are others whose suspension should be allowed, some by a 
unanimous vote, others by a two-thirds vote, and still others by 
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a majority vote. No rule can be suspended if the negative vote is 
as large as the minority protected by the rule, as otherwise the 
rule would be of no value. Thus, if there is a rule requiring a 
four-fifths vote to admit non-members to the hall, the rule cannot 
be suspended by less than a four-fifths vote. 

Rules that Cannot Be Suspended Even by a Unanimous Vote. 
The fundamental organic rules of a society as embodied in its con- 
stitution or by-laws cannot be suspended by a unanimous vote. 
These rules were originally adopted by the entire society, and pro- 
vision was made therein for their modification, and in no other way 
can they be modified. For instance, the qualifications for member- 
ship cannot be suspended by a unanimous vote, nor can a rule 
requiring the election of members and officers to be by ballot, pro- 
vided these rules are placed in the by-laws. The by-laws are 
designed to contain such rules as cannot be suspended, and they 
cannot be changed except after notice has been given to the mem- 
bers, and then usually at least a two-thirds vote is required to adopt 
the amendment. Such fundamental principles of parliamentary 
law as the right to vote being limited to members cannot be sus- 
pended, so that the right to vote cannot be given to a non-member 
even by a unanimous vote. 

Rules that Can Be Suspended by a Unammous Vote. By a 
unanimous vote, or general consent, any or all rules relating to 
the transaction of business may be suspended, provided absent 
members are not affected thereby and there is no interference with 
the secrecy of the ballot. A rule requiring notice to be given to 
amend the rules of order cannot be suspended by a unanimous vote, 
for its object is the protection of absentees and they have not 
consented to its suspension. A motion directing the secretary to 
cast the ballot for a certain person is out of order, provided there 
is a rule requiring the vote to be by ballot. The reason is that 
the secretary’s casting a ballot is not a ballot vote at all, the es- 
sential feature of the ballot. vote being secrecy, and no one can 
vote on a motion directing the secretary to cast the ballot without 
exposing his vote. If the by-laws require a ballot, there is no way 
to suspend the rule, or have the vote taken in any other way, 
because no member can object without exposing his vote. If it is 
required by the rules of order, but not by the by-laws, then the 
rule may be suspended by a two-thirds vote. If it is required by 
only a standing rule of the kind described on page 367, it may be 
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suspended by a majority vote. If it has been ordered by a vote 
during the meeting, the vote can be reconsidered and reversed, 
or it may be rescinded. 

Rules that Can Be Suspended by a Two-Thirds Vote. Rules 
relating to the priority of business, to business procedure, to ad- 
mission to the hall, or to participation in debate by non-members, 
etc., may be suspended by a two-thirds vote. If two thirds of those 
present and voting wish, for the time being, to suspend one of these 
rules, they should be permitted to do so. For instance, a large 
number present who are specially interested in a subject that is 
on the program for, or was postponed to, 4 P. M., must leave at that 
hour, and wish to take it up at 3p. M. They can move to suspend 
the rules and take up the desired subject immediately, or at 
3 Pp. M., and if this is adopted by a two-thirds vote their object 
is accomplished. It would not be safe to allow a majority to 
change the order of business, as this power could be readily used 
by a temporary majority to take up a question out of its proper 
order, so as to take advantage of their opponents during their 
absence from the hall. Experience has shown that the best inter- 
ests of a deliberative assembly are subserved by allowing a 
two-thirds vote to suspend such rules as relate to the program or 
order of business, or to how often and how long a member may 
speak, or to what persons shall be admitted to the hall, and even 
the rule that members only may speak. While the rules may be 
suspended so as to permit a non-member to take part in the debate, 
they cannot be suspended so as to permit a non-member to vote. 
The right to vote affects the entire organization, and for the time 
being would give the non-member the most important privilege of 
membership, and thus would suspend the by-laws. This, of course, 
cannot be done. 

Any motion that has the effect of suspending some right or 
privilege of members requires a two-thirds vote, even though it is 
not made in the form of suspending the rules. The previous ques- 
tion, motions limiting or extending the limits of debate, and an 
objection to the consideration of a question, are examples. The 
very name ‘‘deliberative assembly’’ carries with it the idea that 
members have a right to introduce questions and to have these 
questions ‘‘deliberated’’ on, or discussed, before they are called 
upon to take final action. Other members have equal rights in 
regard to other questions, and since these rights may come into 
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conflict, experience has shown that it is best for the assembly to 
have the power by a two-thirds vote to suspend these rights in any 
special case. All the rules above referred to relate to the transac- 
tion of business in the meetings, and may be classed under rules of 
order. 

Rules that Can Be Suspended by a Majority Vote. It is a 
fundamental principle of parliamentary law that one session of 
a deliberative assembly cannot interfere with future sessions except 
by adopting by-laws or rules of order, both of which require pre- 
vious notice and a two-thirds vote, and therefore may be assumed 
to be an expression of the will of the entire organization. Some 
slight exceptions to this rule are necessary as far as the next 
succeeding session is concerned in societies having regular meetings 
as often as quarterly. It is necessary to allow a question to be 
postponed to a certain hour, or even to be made a special order, 
for the next session. So a question may be referred to a committee 
to be reported on at a future session. All these exceptions should 
be provided for in the rules of order adopted by the society. 

It has been found best in ordinary societies that a resolution or 
order of a continuing nature adopted at one session should be 
binding on future sessions, until it is rescinded or suspended. Such 
resolutions and orders are called standing rules. Such a rule does 
not interfere with the rights of future sessions, because any session 
may suspend the rule for that session by a majority vote. A ma- 
jority vote may amend or even rescind the rule, provided notice 
of the proposed action was given at the previous meeting. If no 
notice was given, it may be amended or rescinded by a two-thirds 
vote, or a vote of a majority of the membership. On the day the 
rule was adopted, or the next succeeding day, a mere majority may 
reconsider the vote on the rule and vote it down. 


CHAPTER XIV 


DIVISION OF A QUESTION; CONSIDERATION BY PARA- 
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DIVISION OF A QUESTION 


However complicated a resolution or motion may be, if it is 
so written that it cannot be divided, the objectionable parts must 
be eliminated or modified by amendments. A motion cannot be 
divided unless each of the propositions into which it is to be 
divided is suitable for adoption if all the others are rejected. If 
such a proposition is very complicated, it is often better to refer 
it to a committee, with instructions to prepare and submit a suitable 
substitute. If desired, the committee may be instructed to divide 
the resolution in a specified way and to submit two or more separate 
resolutions. 

If a series of resolutions is offered in which the different reso- 
lutions are upon distinct subjects, then upon the demand of a 
single member, the resolution must be divided so that only the 
resolutions relating to one subject will be voted upon at a time. If 
a separate vote on only one subject is desired, the resolution, or 
resolutions, on that subject may be specified in the call for a di- 
vision of the question thus: ‘‘Mr. Chairman, I eall for a division 
of the question, so that the resolution in regard to the Orphan 
Asylum shall be considered separately.’’ Upon this demand, the 
chair says that a division of the question is called for, and the 
resolution in regard to the Orphan Asylum will be considered 
separately. He then states the question on the resolution relating 
to the Orphan Asylum, and after it is disposed of he states the 
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question on the adoption of the other resolutions as a whole. 
Often a committee on resolutions submits at one time a series of 
resolutions on entirely unrelated matters, but they must be divided 
at the request of a single member. This request or demand must 
always be made by calling for, or demanding, a ‘‘division of the 
question,’’ not simply a ‘‘division.’’ Calling for a ‘‘Division”’ 
is a demand that the vote be taken by rising, as explained under 
“Division of the Assembly,’’ page 167. 

If a motion, or a resolution, or a series of resolutions, is on a 
single subject, and yet so written that it can be divided into two 
or more propositions each of which is capable of standing alone as 
a rational proposition that could have been offered independently 
of the others, then the question may be divided by a majority vote 
on a motion to divide the question in the manner specified in the 
motion. The motion is out of order if it specifies a division such 
that any one of the propositions would be absurd if adopted when 
all the others were rejected. For instance, it would be absurd to 
allow a division of a motion ‘‘to refer to a committee with instruc- 
tions,’’ for if the motion to refer is lost there will be no committee 
to instruct. 

The division must be a simple cierical division requiring the 
secretary to do nothing but insert the formal word ‘‘That,’’ or 
“‘Resolved, That,’’ or ‘‘Ordered, That,’’ before the word begin- 
ning each new proposition; and to omit conjunctions, and to 
replace pronouns with the proper nouns, where required. Thus, 
take the following resolution: ‘‘Resolved, That a vote of thanks 
be extended to Mr. B, and that he be refunded his expense in the 
investigation of the causes of the fire.’’ 'This may easily be divided 
into two independent resolutions, thus: 

“*Resolved, That a vote of thanks be extended to Mr. B’’; and: 

‘‘Ordered [or Resolved], That Mr. B be refunded his expenses 
in the investigation of the causes of the fire.’’ 

It is not in order to move a division that requires the rewriting 
of a resolution to a much greater extent than stated above. If 
more changes are required, a division should not be moved, but the 
changes should be made by amendments, or by referring to a com- 
mittee with instructions. In case several names occur in a 
resolution and a separate vote is desired on each, instead of moving 
a division, the proper course is to move in succession to strike out 
each name upon which a separate vote is desired, or to include 
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several names in one motion to strike out. By a motion to strike 
out an objectionable sentence, or paragraph, or resolution, the as- 
sembly is brought to a separate vote on the objectionable part just 
as effectively as if there had been a division of the question. This 
is the proper method to pursue when the resolutions or paragraphs 
are so written that they cannot be divided. Take the following 
case: 

“Resolved, That a committee of five be appointed by the chair 
to examine and report on a site for our club building. 

‘‘Resolved, That the committee be authorized to obtain an 
option on the site they recommend, and to pay a reasonable price 
therefor.”’ 

Many would prefer to vote separately on these resolutions, but 
if they were divided (which they cannot be) and the first one were 
lost, the pending question would then be on the second resolution, 
which would be absurd. The proper way to get a separate vote on 
the second resolution is to move to strike it out, as shown under 
striking out a paragraph. 

A call, or motion, for a division of a question can be applied 
only to a main question, and in certain cases to amendments, and 
is in order up to the moment of commencing to take the vote on 
that question, even though the previous question has been ordered. 
It takes precedence of the motion to postpone indefinitely, and 
yields to privileged motions and to such others as may be properly 
incidental to it, and to all subsidiary motions except to amend 
and to postpone indefinitely. It is undebatable. It may be 
amended as to parts into which it is proposed to divide the ques- 
tion, but no other subsidiary motion can be applied to it. Instead 
of amending this motion in the ordinary way, it is usually more 
convenient to proceed as in the case of nominations and filling 
blanks, so that the different methods of dividing the question are 
voted on in the order in which they are proposed, unless different 
numbers of questions are proposed. In this case the largest num- 
ber is voted on first, as in filling blanks, and for the same reasons. 

When a question has been divided into a series of questions, all 
motions adhering to the original question adhere to the separate 
ones. Thus, if the motion has been made to adopt a resolution, 
and it is afterward divided into several resolutions, as soon as 
one is disposed of the chair states the question on adopting the 
next, 
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If a series of resolutions is moved as a substitute for another 
series, the question cannot be divided, but objectionable parts must 
be disposed of by amendments. It would not always be possible to 
determine which resolution of the substitute series is to replace 
a certain one of the original series. But if a motion is made to 
strike out several paragraphs of such a nature that the paragraphs 
can be acted upon separately without incurring the risk of having 
an absurd question placed before the assembly, then the question 
may be divided by a majority vote. The same is true of an amend- 
ment to insert several paragraphs. It is seldom, however, that 
anything is gained by dividing an amendment. The motion to 
strike out usually accomplishes the same purpose. 

In actual practice questions are commonly divided by consulta- 
tion and general consent. Much time may be saved usually by 
adopting this method rather than by formal motions and votes. 
If any one objects, or there appears to be too much difference of 
opinion to be quickly adjusted, the chair should require a formal 
motion to divide the question. 


CONSIDERATION BY PARAGRAPH 


When a question consists of paragraphs or sections all bearing 
on the same subject, or else closely related to each other, it is 
frequently better not to divide the question, even if it is capable 
of division. The adoption of an amendment to one paragraph may 
necessitate amending a paragraph already adopted, which would 
be troublesome. The proper way to consider such questions is by 
paragraph, or seriatim, as it is sometimes called. By this method, 
after the question has been stated by the chair on the adoption 
of the resolution or other paper, he states that ‘‘It will be con- 
sidered by paragraph, each paragraph after being read being open 
to debate and amendment only, no vote being taken on adopting 
the paragraph.’’ He then reads, or causes to be read, the first 
paragraph, and asks, ‘‘Are there any amendments proposed to 
this paragraph?’’ If there are none, or when no more are offered, 
he says, ‘‘There being none [or, There being no more amendments 
proposed], the next paragraph will be read.’’ When all the para- 
graphs have been read, the chair should state that the entire 
resolution or paper is now open for amendment. This is the time 
to insert new paragraphs, or to make any amendments to the orig- 
inal paragraphs necessitated by changes in the later ones. Changes 
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required in the numbering of the paragraphs, sections, or articles 
on account of altering their position, or striking out some or 
inserting new ones, are made by the secretary and not by formal 
amendments. 

When the body of the paper is satisfactorily amended, the 
preamble, if there is one, is taken up in the same way and perfected, 
since the amendments made in the other part of the paper may 
require an amendment to the preamble. On this account, if the 
previous question is ordered before the preamble has been consid- 
ered, it does not apply to the preamble unless it is so specified. 
When no more amendments are offered, the chair puts the question 
on the adoption of the resolution or paper as amended. 

If, during the consideration of any paragraph, a motion to lay 
on the table, to postpone, to commit, or to postpone indefinitely is 
adopted, it applies not only to that paragraph but to all the others, 
that is, to the entire pending question. The previous question and 
motions to limit or to extend the limits of debate may be applied 
to amendments of a single paragraph. If, while an amendment is 
pending, one of these latter motions is adopted, without specifying 
to what it applies, it applies only to the pending amendment. 
When a question is divided, there are two or more questions just 
as distinct as if they had been moved separately, so that any sub- 
sidiary motion adopted after the division applies only to the one 
proposition immediately pending. But when a question is con- 
sidered by paragraph, the paragraphs are not separate questions, 
as when a question is divided. The paragraphs are considered 
separately only for convenience in amending. 

No vote is taken on adopting the separate paragraphs, a single 
vote being taken on adopting the whole. When the bad method 
of adopting each paragraph is followed, a vote must not be taken 
on adopting the whole paper, because when each paragraph has 
been adopted the entire paper has been adopted. When the para- 
graphs are adopted separately, each paragraph goes into effect 
immediately upon its adoption, and it cannot be changed except 
after reconsideration. If it is a set of by-laws that is being 
considered, after the paragraph requiring notice for its amendment 
has been adopted, it is too late to reconsider any votes, and no 
change can be made, except in accordance with that paragraph. 

When a resolution or other matter containing two or more 
paragraphs is before an assembly, the chair should exercise his 
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judgment as to whether it would be more convenient to consider 
it as a whole or by paragraph. If the chair thinks it ought to be 
considered by paragraph, he proceeds as already described; and 
if any member wishes to save time by acting on it as a whole, he 
moves that ‘‘it be considered as a whole.’’ If it will not cause 
much discussion or amendment, the chair should simply state the 
question as a whole, and if any member wishes it considered by 
paragraph, he at once moves that it ‘‘be considered by paragraph.”’ 
These two motions, to consider by paragraph and to consider as a 
whole, are undebatable, and cannot have any subsidiary motion 
except to amend applied to them. They apply only to main motions 
and amendments, and yield to all privileged motions, to such mo- 
tions as are incidental to them, and to all subsidiary motions except 
to amend and to postpone indefinitely. 

In practice, the question of considering a resolution or other 
paper as a whole or by paragraph is usually settled without a 
formal motion or vote. It is a question upon which there would 
seldom be difference of opinion, so that the chair’s action in the 
case would usually be acquiesced in. 


Maxine NoMINATIONS 


After the question of an election has been taken up, if there 
are no rules to the contrary, any one can make a motion specifying 
the manner of making nominations. This motion cannot be debated 
or have any subsidiary motion applied to it except to amend. The 
nominations may be made from the floor, or by ‘‘open nomina- 
tions,’’ as it is sometimes called; or by a nominating committee; 
or by a nominating ballot. When made from the floor, any member 
may rise and address the chair, and, when recognized, say, ‘‘I 
nominate Mr. A.’’ Sometimes in large conventions the member 
who makes a nomination follows it with a speech advocating the 
cause of his candidate, and then the nomination is seconded by 
one or more members, each making a speech. In ordinary 
assemblies, however, it is not usual to make nominating speeches. 
In small bodies the nominations of members of committees are 
usually made by members from their seats without addressing the 
chair. It is not necessary that a nomination be seconded. 

If a nominating committee is appointed and the election is to 
take place immediately, the committee should at once retire and 
agree upon a nomination, or a ticket, and report to the assembly. 
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In some societies it is not necessary to consult the nominees, though 
it is usually expedient to do so, and it should always be done in 
organizations meeting only annually, like conventions, because 
after the report has been made the nominees may decline the 
nomination. When the committee submits its report, no vote should 
be taken on adopting or accepting it, but after repeating the 
nominations the chair should ask if there are any more nominations. 
Any member may now claim the floor and nominate some one else 
for the office, as the appointment of a nominating committee does 
not preclude nominations from the floor. If the candidates are 
voted for viva voce, or by show of hands, or by rising, the vote is 
taken on the different names suggested in the order in which they 
are mentioned, the vote being first taken on the one reported by 
the committee. The negative should always be put as well as the 
affirmative, and if there are more affirmative votes than negative 
for a candidate, he is declared elected, even if he receives only one 
vote. Since no vote is taken on the other nominations after one is 
elected, it is necessary for those favoring a candicate to vote against 
the others. 

Another method of nominating is by taking a nominating ballot. 
This is frequently improperly called an informal ballot, and some- 
times leads to adopting a motion to make this ‘‘informal’’ ballot 
the formal one. By this nominating ballot the preferences of the 
members of the society are ascertained with greater accuracy than 
in any other way. The ballot is taken in the same way as an ordi- 
nary ballot, and when the result is announced it shows how many 
favor each candidate. Then the regular or electing ballot is taken. 
Sometimes, when the nominating ballot shows that one candidate 
has an overwhelming majority, so that there is no possibility of 
getting a different result on a formal ballot, it is voted that the 
ballot taken be declared the electing or formal ballot, and thus time 
is saved by avoiding a second ballot. But this destroys the useful- 
ness of the nominating ballot and it should never be done. It can- 
not legally be done if the by-laws require the vote to be taken by 
ballot, as this is a viva voce vote. Secrecy in voting is one of the 
objects of balloting, and this is defeated by allowing a motion like 
the above, or even asking for unanimous consent. [For fuller 
explanation of Nominating Ballot, see pages 207-209. ] 

Closing and Reopening Nominations. In ordinary deliberative 
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assemblies there is rarely any use for a motion to close nomina- 
tions. When the chairman thinks there will be no more, he inquires 
‘‘Are there any more nominations?’’ and if there is no response 
he proceeds to take the vote on the nominees. If law or custom 
requires the nominations to be formally closed, a motion to that 
effect should be made and put to vote, but not until a reasonable 
time has been given for nominations. As this motion, like the 
previous question, deprives members of their rights, it requires a 
two-thirds vote for its adoption. It may be amended as to the time 
when nominations shall be closed, but can have no other subsidiary 
motion applied to it. It yields to privileged and incidental mo- 
tions, and is undebatable. 

When closed, nominations may be reopened by a majority vote. 
The motion, like the motion to close nominations, may be amended 
as to the time, but no other subsidiary motion can be applied to it, 
nor can it be debated. 


DIvIsION OF THE ASSEMBLY 


It is customary to take a vote first by the voice, viva voce, or 
else by show of hands, that is, the right hands are held up first 
by those in the affirmative, and then by those in the negative. 
Sometimes the viva voce vote is referred to as voting by ayes and 
noes, because the affirmative answer ‘‘ Aye’’ and the negative ‘‘No.’’ 
The objection to using this term is that it is liable to be confused 
with voting by ‘‘yeas and nays,’’ which is the same as voting by 
roll-eall. Usually either of these two methods, viva voce or showing 
hands, the simplest and quickest methods of voting, will suffice to 
show which side has the majority. But if the two sides are nearly 
equal these methods are not sufficiently accurate to satisfy every 
one, and the chair, instead of announcing what appears to be the 
vote, should immediately take a rising, or standing, vote. If, when 
those voting in the affirmative rise, he sees from the number stand- 
ing that a count will probably be necessary to determine the vote, 
he may direct them to remain standing until counted. If the 
assembly is small, he counts those standing, or directs the secretary 
to do so, and then says ‘‘Be seated. Those opposed [or, The 
negative] will rise and remain standing until counted.’’ He then 
announces the number of votes on each side, which should be 
entered on the minutes, and declares the result. In a large assem: 
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bly he should appoint at least two tellers, one from each side of 
the question, to count and report to the chair the number of votes 
on each side. The chair has the right and the duty to take the 
necessary steps to satisfy himself as to the vote before announc- 
ing it. 

On the other hand, the assembly has the right to have the vote 
taken, so that it may be satisfied that the announcement by the 
chair is correct. If the vote is at all close and the chair neglects 
to take a rising vote, any member without even rising may call, 
‘‘Division,’’ or, ‘‘I doubt the vote,’’ and the chair is obliged to 
take the vote again, this time members voting by rising. A eall for 
a division does not require a second, is not debatable, and cannot 
have any subsidiary motion applied to it. Sometimes a division is 
called for, not because there is any doubt as to the vote, but because 
the vote is so small that there is doubt as to its being a correct 
expression of the views of the assembly. 

If members are not satisfied with the standing vote, they may 
by a majority vote order a count or any other method of ascer- 
taining the vote, as described farther on. A single member cannot 
require time to be consumed by a count or other method of vot- 
ing when the majority are satisfied with a standing vote. 

Whenever a vote has been taken only by voice or by show of 
hands, it is in order to call for a division immediately after the 
vote has been announced. The chair cannot take away this right 
of a member by hastily announcing the vote and the next business 
in order. A member forfeits this right, however, unless he claims 
it immediately after the chair announces the result. When the 
assembly votes to adjourn, the chair should never declare the as- 
sembly adjourned until a reasonable opportunity has been given 
for any one to demand a division, unless a rising vote has been 
taken. After the adjournment has been properly declared, it 
is too late to call for a division. 

While members have a right to demand a division, this right 
is given merely to insure a deliberate vote and that no mistake is 
made as to what the vote is. It should never be used when the 
vote is large and there is no question as to which side is in the 
majority. It can do no possible good in such a ease, and there- 
fore can be used only for obstructive purposes, and should be 
treated as a dilatory motion. 
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Motions Revuatineg to Mreruops or Vorina 


Various questions arise, in connection with voting, which are 
usually settled by general consent, but may require formal mo- 
tions and votes. They are incidental to the pending question and 
therefore are in order while it is pending, sometimes even after 
a vote has been taken on that question. They cannot be debated 
or have any subsidiary motion, except to amend, applied to them. 
They require a majority vote for their adoption. One of the most 
common of these incidental motions is one prescribing the method 
by which the vote shall be taken when it is desired to have it taken 
in some other way than by the voice or by show of hands. In the 
chapter on Voting all the usual methods are described. If one 
form is suggested or moved, any one may suggest or move another 
form. Instead of treating the second as an amendment, it is 
usual to proceed as in filling blanks, putting the question on the 
various forms suggested in the order of the time and trouble re- 
quired for taking the vote, as follows: (1) Ballot; (2) Roll-Call, 
or Yeas and Nays; (3) Division and Count; (4) Rising. If the as- 
sembly is large it may be desired to divide it by having the affirma- 
tive go to one side and the negative to the other side of the hall, 
and be counted; or, one party to pass between tellers and be 
counted, and then the other; or, each side in succession to rise 
and be counted. 

There is nothing gained by taking the vote by yeas and nays, 
that is, by roll-call, in an ordinary society where the members 
are not responsible to a constituency and the vote is not published. 
It is doubtful if it is ever justifiable to take a vote by yeas and 
nays unless the proceedings are to be published. It consumes much 
time, and then the secretary is required to enter in the minutes 
the names of all voting on each side, and, if they do not constitute 
a quorum, enough more names, of those who are present and do 
not vote, to make a quorum. 


CLOSING AND REOPENING THE POLLS 


When the vote is taken by ballot, as is usual in electing officers 
of permanent societies, the ballot may be taken during a meeting 
of the society, and the ballots be collected by the tellers in bas- 
kets or other receptacles. In this case, as soon as the tellers col- 
lect the ballots, the chair should ask, ‘‘Have all voted who wish 
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to do so?’’ If any members have been overlooked by the tellers, 
they should indicate it by rising or holding up the hand, and 
the tellers should collect their ballots. Should any members 
enter after the polls are closed, they cannot vote unless upon 
motion it is voted to reopen the polls. This motion may be simply 
to ‘‘reopen the polls,’’ or to reopen them for a specified time, as 
three minutes. At the close of the specified time the chair an- 
nounces the polls closed. If no time is specified, when the chair 
thinks all have voted, he again inquires if all have voted who 
wish to do so, and if there is no response he again declares the 
polls closed. 

In the other ways of balloting, in which the members deposit 
their ballots in a box, the balloting may be done during a meeting 
of the society, or at another time, as described under Elections, 
page 215. The polls may be closed by adopting a motion to that 
effect, made after all have had a reasonable opportunity to vote. 
If the motion is made after all have voted, the chair should inquire 
if all have voted who wish to do so, and if there are any wishing 
to vote he should delay putting the question on closing the polls 
until they have had an opportunity to vote. It is usually better 
to leave the closing of the polls to the chairman, who should close 
them as soon as all have voted who wish to do so, and not until 
then. When the chair on his own responsibility declares the polls 
closed, any one may say, ‘‘I object,’’ and then the chair should 
immediately put to vote the question on closing the polls. A 
two-thirds vote is required to close the polls, just as it is required 
to close debate. Only a majority vote is required to reopen the 
polls. 

When the balioting is done at some other time than during a 
meeting of the society, the hours for opening and closing the 
polls are decided in advance by the by-laws or rules of the society, 
or by a special vote. In such case the polls cannot be reopened, 
since the society is not in session at the time. 

The motions to close and to reopen the polls are made only in 
case the vote is by ballot. They are undebatable, and cannot have 
any subsidiary motion applied to them except to amend. They 
yield to privileged motions. [For further information concerning 
voting by ballot see the chapter on Nominations and Elections, 
pages 204-217. | 
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Requests Growine Out oF THE BUSINESS OF THE ASSEMBLY 


SOMETIMES in the midst of business a member needs informa- 
tion on some point to enable him to act intelligently, or he wishes 
permission to do something, or to be excused from something. If 
these requests are of such an urgent nature that their object would 
be defeated by delay, they may interrupt a member even while 
speaking. They cannot be debated or have any subsidiary mo- 
tion applied to them, except in rare cases when from their very 
nature they may be amended. The fact that one of these incidental 
questions is pending does not prevent the making of any privileged 
or incidental motion. 

Parliamentary Inquiry. When a member is in doubt as to 
which motion to use in order to accomplish a certain object; 
as to whether a certain motion he wishes to make is in order; as 
to the effect of the adoption of the pending motion; or when he is 
in need of any further information on parliamentary law that 
is necessary to enable him to act intelligently in regard to pending 
business, or to business he is about to introduce—the proper course 
for him to pursue is to ‘‘rise to a parliamentary inquiry.’’ He 
should never interrupt a speaker to make his inquiry unless neces- 
sary. If he thinks the speaker is out of order and is not suffi- 
ciently sure of it to raise a point of order, he should interrupt 


the speaker by rising to a parliamentary inquiry. He should 
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clearly state his point and then ask the chair if the speaker is not 
out of order. 

If the floor is occupied when a member wishes to make his in- 
quiry, he rises and says, ‘‘Mr. Chairman, I rise to a parliamentary 
inquiry.’’ The member speaking should stop, and the chairman 
should direct the interrupting member to state his inquiry. When 
he has made his inquiry the chair answers it and the inquirer 
resumes his seat. If the inquiry relates to the speaker’s being out 
of order, the chair acts in accordance with the answer given to the 
inquirer. There can be no appeal from the answer to the inquiry, 
which is only the opinion of the chair, because an appeal can 
be made only from the decision of the chair. If a member acts in 
opposition to the opinion of the chair and is ruled out of order, 
then an appeal may be made. 

If the inquiry is made when no one else has the floor, the mem- 
ber may proceed as just described, or he may rise and obtain the 
floor just as if he were going to make a motion, and ask his ques- 
tion as soon as recognized by the chair. In this case, if he wishes 
to make a motion he may retain the floor while the chair is an- 
swering his question, and then immediately make his motion if 
the answer is favorable. Neither a parliamentary inquiry nor the 
chair’s answer can be debated or have any subsidiary motion ap- 
plied to it. 

A member has no right to ask a question on parliamentary law 
unless it is necessary in order to guide him in his actions at that 
time. The chair is supposed to be an expert parliamentarian and 
able to inform members as to correct parliamentary procedure 
in ordinary cases. Before answering the inquiry, just as before 
deciding a question of order, he may consult or ask the opinion 
of persons of experience. <A request for information is not a par- 
liamentary inquiry unless it involves a question of parliamentary 
law. 

Request for Information. When the information that is de- 
sired does not relate to parliamentary law, the procedure is similar 
to that just described for a parliamentary inquiry. The member, 
however, on rising while another has the floor, says, ‘‘Mr. Chair- 
man, I rise to a point of information.’’ If the information is to 
be furnished by the speaker, the inquirer rises and says, ‘‘Mr, 
Chairman, I should like to ask the gentleman a question.’’ In 
a large assembly the chairman should ask the speaker if he con- 
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sents to be questioned. If he declines the request, he continues 
his speech and the inquirer must resume his seat. If he consents, 
the chair directs the inquirer to ask his question, which must not 
be addressed to the speaker in the second person, but must be in 
the third person and spoken through the chairman, thus: ‘‘Mr. 
Chairman, I should like to ask the gentleman if the third sentence 
of his resolution could not be struck out without interfering with 
the object of the resolution. He would then remove the only ob- 
jection many of us have to it.’’ The answer should be addressed 
to the chair also, as members are not permitted to address each 
other in debate. The second person cannot be used except when 
it applies to the entire assembly or to the chairman. When the 
speaker consents to the interruption, the time lost comes out of his 
time. On this account, when his time is short a speaker may 
decline to be interrupted, even though willing to be questioned if 
he had sufficient time. In a smaller assembly less formality is 
often observed. Thus, when the inquirer says he wishes to ask 
the speaker a question, the chairman simply turns to the speaker, 
who, without waiting for the chairman to speak, immediately con: 
sents or declines to be questioned. 

If the floor is not occupied when a member makes the request, 
he obtains the floor and then asks for the desired information. If 
any business is pending, the request must have a bearing on that 
business, or else must be of a sufficiently urgent nature to justify 
the interruption. Even after it has been voted to adjourn, if a 
member rises and says, ‘‘Mr. Chairman, I rise to a point of in- 
formation,’’ the chair must tell him to state his point. The question 
must relate to something necessary to be known before the ad- 
journment is pronounced, as, for instance, regarding a clear under- 
standing as to obtaining tickets for an excursion to be taken 
before the next meeting. 

Request for Leave to Withdraw or Modify a Motion. Before 
a motion has been stated by the chair its maker has a right to 
withdraw or modify it, but after it has been stated he can neither 
withdraw nor modify his motion without the consent of the as- 
sembly. If, when a motion is made by Mr. A, Mr. B wishes it 
withdrawn or modified, and thinks Mr. A will consent, Mr. B 
should rise before the question is stated by the chair, and, without 
waiting to be recognized, say something like this: ‘‘Mr. Chair- 
man, I should like to ask the gentleman to withdraw his motion 
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for the present, as there is some very important business relating 
to that should be attended to immediately’’; or, ‘‘Mr. Chair- 
man, I should like to ask the gentleman to accept the following 
amendment ,’’? which he then states. If the request is refused, 
the chair says so, and proceeds to state the question on the motion. 
as made by Mr. A. If Mr. A is willing to accede to the request, 
he says, ‘‘Mr. Chairman, I accept the amendment.’’ In the first 
ease the chairman says, ‘‘The motion is withdrawn.’’ In the 
second case he says, ‘‘Mr. A accepts the amendment. It is moved 
and seconded to ,’’ stating the question as if the motion had 
been originally made in its modified form. If the chairman states 
the question after Mr. B rises and addresses the chair, this does 
not deprive Mr. A of the right to withdraw or modify his motion. 
It is the duty of the chair to notice members who rise and address 
him, and should he neglect to do so the member loses none of his 
rights thereby. In such a case the chair proceeds exactly as if the 
question had not been stated. 

After the question has been properly stated by the chair it 
belongs to the assembly and cannot be withdrawn or modified 
without its consent. Mr. B in this case, even when another has 
the floor, provided he has not begun speaking, rises and says, 
“Mr. Chairman.’’ As soon as he attracts the chairman’s attention, 
he adds, ‘‘I want to ask the member to withdraw his motion,’’ 
giving the reason. If the request is for the acceptance of an 
amendment, the procedure is similar. 

If Mr. A. declines to accede to the request, that ends the matter. 
If he agrees to the suggestion, then the chair states the request 
clearly and asks if there is any objection. If there is none, he 
announces the result, that is, that the motion is withdrawn, or that 
it is amended, as the case may be. In ease of an amendment he 
should announce it in a manner similar to this: ‘‘There being no 
objection, the resolution is amended by striking out and in- 
serting The question is on the resolution , reading it 
as amended. As stated under General Consent, page 190, the fact 
that members do not object when objections are called for does not 
imply that all the members are in favor of the proposition, but 
only that the minority believe that no good will be accomplished 
by their objecting. Thus, it is useless to object to the withdrawal 
of the motion to adjourn when it is seen that, if objection is made. 
the motion to adjourn will be defeated by an overwhelming vote 
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in order to attend to the other business. Time is saved by giving 
general consent and thus avoiding formal votes in such cases as 
withdrawing a motion. 

If objection is made to the withdrawal of a motion, any one 
can move ‘‘that permission be granted for the withdrawal of the 
motion to , Specifying the motion. This does not require a 
second, because the maker of the motion has already consented, 
and thus two persons favor it. This motion cannot be debated, or 
amended, or have any other subsidiary motion applied to it. If 
the motion is lost, the matter is dropped. If it is adopted, the 
chair announces that the motion that was previously pending is 
withdrawn, since its maker has already agreed to its withdrawal. 

If objection is made to the acceptance of a suggested amend- 
ment, the proper course is to offer the amendment formally. When 
- an amendment is formally offered, the maker of the original motion 
may say, ‘‘I accept the amendment.’’ The chair then asks if there 
is any objection, and if any is made he immediately states the ques- 
tion on granting the desired permission. If permission is granted, 
he says, ‘‘The amendment is accepted, and the question is on the 
motion ,’ which he reads as amended. When a motion 1s 
modified the seconder may withdraw his second. 

When a motion has been withdrawn, the business is treated 
thereafter just as if it had never been made, and it can be made 
again by any one. Any motion may be withdrawn, even though it 
has been amended and the previous question has been ordered on 
it, except that the motion to reconsider cannot be withdrawn after 
it is too late to renew the motion, unless unanimous consent is 
given. If this were allowed, enemies of the reconsideration could 
make the motion and then withdraw it when it is too late for its 
friends to renew it. The same rule applies to withdrawing notice 
of a proposed motion. 

Reading Papers. A paper upon which the assembly is to act 
must be read when the question is stated on it, and, if there is 
debate or amendment, it must be read again when the question is 
put on it. A single member has the right to insist on this, however 
long the paper may be. It is only by general consent that the 
second reading can be dispensed with. 

With these exceptions, no member has a right to have a paper 
read for his convenience. A member who was not present when 
the paper was read, even if absent on duty, has no right to demand 
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its reading for his benefit. If a single member could have a paper 
reread at his pleasure, business could be greatly hindered thereby. 
But when a member requests the rereading of a paper, and the 
request is evidently in good faith and the paper is not long, the 
chair should comply with the request. If any one objects, the 
chair should put the question to vote, or any one may move that 
the report be reread. If the paper is a long report it is better 
for the chair to put the question at once, thus: ‘‘Mr. A. requests 
that the report be reread. As many as are in favor of having the 
report reread say ‘Aye’; those opposed say ‘No.’’’ A majority 
vote grants the request. 

If during debate the speaker wishes to read or have read any 
printed document, or copy thereof, or even a written speech, and 
any one objects, he cannot read it unless leave to read it is granted 
by a majority vote. If it were not for this rule, members might 
occupy the full time allowed them by the rules in reading printed 
documents or speeches prepared by others. However, where it is 
evident that no improper advantage is being taken of the privilege, 
it is customary to permit members to read their written speeches, 
and also to read reasonably short extracts from printed docu- 
ments. But if any one objects, the procedure is exactly as just 
described in case of a request to have a paper reread. © 

To Be Excused from a Duty. In most societies there are no 
duties required of members, except the payment of annual dues. 
In some societies a certain amount of attendance on meetings is 
required, and sometimes members are obliged to prepare papers, or 
in other ways to take part in the literary, artistic or other work 
of the society. Holding office and serving on committees and 
boards is also sometimes compulsory. In such eases, the duty being 
compulsory, the member cannot demand as a right that he be 
relieved from it. He must request that he be relieved from the 
duty, which request is made and treated as described .in the next 
section. 

A member may be incapacitated for performing a duty that is 
required of him, so that the society may be interested in having a 
successor appointed. In such a case the request to be relieved from 
the duty has a bearing on the organization of the assembly, and 
is therefore a question of privilege. Such a case would be the 
Serious illness of the secretary, or an emergency causing the chair- 
man of an important committee in a convention to be called away 
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suddenly. Wherever the duty is not compulsory the member has 
the right to resign, which is treated under Resignations. 

Request for Any Other Privilege. Sometimes a member wishes 
to make explanations of something he has said or done, or wishes 
some other privilege. Whatever the nature of the request, the 
member making it must rise and address the chair by his proper 
title, and wait until he attracts the attention of the chairman before 
continuing. After a motion is made he must not rise to make a 
request until the chair has stated the question on the motion, unless 
the request is of such a nature that its object will be defeated 
by waiting until the question is stated. Thus a request for the 
withdrawal or modification of a motion, if not made before the 
question is stated, cannot be granted by the maker of the motion 
without the consent of the assembly. Therefore the member wish- 
ing the motion to be withdrawn or modified must not wait for the 
motion to be stated. 

The same principle applies to interrupting a speaker with a 
request. It may be done if necessary, but it is disorderly to in- 
terrupt a speaker if the request could be made just as well after 
the speaker has finished. When the speaker yields the floor, any 
one may rise to make a request, even though another has risen first 
and has been recognized by the chair. As a general rule, a request 
should be made so as not to interrupt a member after he has begun 
speaking. When a request is made, the chair should repeat it and 
ask, ‘‘Is there any objection?’’ If none is made he should say, 
‘“‘There being no objection, the gentleman will proceed,’’ modify- 
ing his statement to suit the case. If objection is made, the chair 
immediately states the question thus: ‘‘Mr. A requests As 
many as are in favor of ,’ putting the question so that every 
one may understand exactly what he is voting for or against. A 
request cannot be debated, but explanations and short remarks 
should be allowed when the chair thinks they will assist the 
assembly in deciding the question more intelligently. If made 
while another question is pending, no subsidiary motion can be 
applied to it, unless from its nature it allows of amendment. 


Dimatory Motions 
It has been seen that it is to the interest of a deliberative 
assembly to allow nearly all motions to be reconsidered and to 
allow some highly privileged moticns, as to adjourn and to lay on 
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the table, to be renewed again and again. It is also found best 
to permit a single member to demand a division, which requires a 
rising vote to be taken, and any member may raise a point of 
order, and any two may appeal from the decision of the chair. 
But these high privileges, granted to any one or two members, may 
be deliberately used by two or three factious members to obstruct 
business, and in ordinary societies, with business sessions not ex- 
ceeding two hours in length, they could be used so as to prevent 
business from being done if the presiding officer were obliged to 
recognize motions when they are clearly made for dilatory 
purposes. 

To protect the assembly from this improper use of proper 
parliamentary forms, the chair should not recognize motions that 
are evidently merely dilatory. If there is any doubt whatever in 
the case, the benefit of the doubt should be given to the maker of 
the motion. But if a motion to adjourn is made near the beginning 
of the meeting, or while there is a large amount of important 
business not yet attended to, it is evidently not made in good faith. 
A motion to lay on the table a question of great importance that 
must be settled that day, when there is no urgent matter requiring 
attention, cannot be made for any other purpose than to obstruct 
business. 

Improrer Motions 

Motions that conflict with the constitution or by-laws or other 
rules of the society, or with national or state laws, or with a motion 
that has been adopted by the society at the same session which has 
not been rescinded or reconsidered and rejected are improper, and 
should be ruled out of order. If they are adopted they are null 
and void. So a motion is out of order if it conflicts with a main 
motion, or is of such a nature that its adoption might interfere 
with the freedom of the assembly in acting on the previous main 
motion when its consideration is resumed. A main motion is in 
the possession of the assembly after it has been stated by the chair 
until it has been finally disposed of by being adopted or rejected 
or postponed indefinitely; or, if it has been temporarily disposed 
of, it is in the possession of the assembly until so much time has 
elapsed that it is too late to bring it again before the assembly 
except by renewing the motion. If a main motion has been finally 
disposed of, and the motion to reconsider, in either of its forms, 
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has been made and not called up, the main motion is in the 
possession of the assembly until it is too late to call up the motion 
to reconsider. In such a case as above referred to, if the new 
motion were adopted it might seriously interfere with the other 
motion that had been laid on the table, postponed to another time, 
or referred to a committee. The one first offered must be brought 
back to the assembly and the desired amendments may be offered. 
The assembly having decided to lay the question aside temporarily, 
or having referred it to a committee, it is plain that practically 
the same or a similar subject should not be brought before the 
assembly until the original question is again taken up. 

A motion that is frivolous, trivial, or absurd, or that reflects 
upon the motives of others, or that uses discourteous language in 
a way not permitted in debate should be ruled out of order. The 
only exception is the case of a motion closing with a resolution of 
censure, or one preferring charges against a member. The language 
used must always avoid all unnecessary harshness. The principle 
involved is that a member cannot take advantage of his privilege 
to offer a resolution, and then place in the preamble or resolution 
language that he would not be permitted to use in debate. 

A motion that introduces a subject not provided for in the 
objects of the society as stated in the constitution or by-laws is 
out of order. Under Renewal of Motions, page 113, will be found 
a list of motions that cannot be renewed during the same session, 
and also the conditions under which certain secondary motions 
may be renewed. 

Amendments are not permitted that are not germane to the 
motion to be amended ; that have the effect of making the affirmative 
of the amended motion equivalent to the negative of the un- 
amended motion; that are identical with a question already adopted 
or rejected at the same session, or with a question that is on the 
table, postponed, committed, or is in any other way in the possession 
of the assembly. 

When factious members, whose motions are not recognized, 
appeal from the ruling of the chair, if the chair is sustained on 
an appeal, he need not entertain any further appeals from mem- 
bers of the same faction on rulings of the same general nature. 
The assembly, by sustaining the chair, has decided that they are 
using dilatory methods, and therefore the chair must treat them 
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as obstructionists. Great care should be exercised in this matter 
not to infringe upon the rights of the individual as long as he is 
acting in good faith, and even when he is merely ‘‘filibustering’’ he 
should not be interfered with more than is necessary to protect the 
assembly in its right to do business. 
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DECORUM IN DEBATE 


In order to debate a question, a member must rise and address 
the presiding officer by his title, and be assigned the floor. He 
must always address his remarks to the chair, never using a 
member’s name where it is possible to describe him otherwise, as 
for instance, ‘‘the gentleman who last spoke.’’ He may deny the 
correctness of a statement of facts, but he must never ascribe im- 
proper motives to a member, or use discourteous language. Thus, 
if a member states a fact of which he was not an eye-witness, it 
would not be out of order, though injudicious, for one who was an 
eye-witness to say in debate, ‘The gentleman’s statement in regard 
to is false.’’ But if both were eye-witnesses such language 
would be out of order. Instead of it the speaker could say, ‘‘I am 
satisfied that the gentleman was entirely mistaken as to the facts 
in the case.’’ In no case is a member to call another a ‘‘liar’’ or 
to refer to his statement as a ‘‘lie,’’ as in either case the member 
is accused of misrepresenting the facts with the intention of de- 
ceiving, whereas in the case mentioned above the speaker is not 
charged with knowing that his statements are false. 


NUMBER AND LENGTH OF SPEECHES 


According to the old common parliamentary law, when a mem- 
ber obtained the floor he was entitled to it as long as he was able 
to speak on the pending debatable question. He was obliged te 
confine himself to the question under consideration, and he was not 
allowed to read anything without permission of the assembly. But 
as long as he could ’speak on the question without evidently wasting 
time with absurd or frivolous arguments, or repetitions, or un- 
necessary slowness of speech, there was no parliamentary way for 
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any one else to obtain the floor without his consent. In order to 
adjourn it was necessary to obtain his consent, which he might 
not give except upon condition that when the assembly meets again 
he is entitled to the floor. In the U. S. Senate, senators have held 
the floor until physically exhausted, while in the U. S. House of 
Representatives, a rule has been adopted limiting each speaker 
to one speech of one hour on each question. The Senate limits the 
number of speeches on the same question on any one day to two 
for each senator, but no senator can speak a second time on the 
same day on the same question until every one desiring to speak 
has spoken. 

While these rules may be adapted to Congress, they would be 
intolerable in ordinary societies that meet not oftener than weekly, 
and whose sessions rarely last beyond two hours. If they were 
considered as establishing the common parliamentary law that 
would be in force until rules were adopted, it would be im- 
practicable for a mass meeting containing a few factious members 
to transact business. 

While no rule is adapted to all bodies, it is necessary to have 
some restrictions on debate that will be in force in assemblies 
before they have adopted rules of their own. The rule that, unless 
permission is given by the assembly, no member shall speak longer 
than ten minutes at a time, nor more than twice on the same 
question on the same day, nor speak a second time until every 
one has spoken who desires to speak, has been generally accepted 
as giving the best results in most cases, and is the present practice 
in societies in the United States. In societies to which the rule 
is not well adapted, a suitable rule should be adopted as soon as 
practicable. Five minutes is a better limit than ten minutes in 
many societies. At any meeting the limits of debate may be 
changed by a two-thirds vote, as shown on page 67. 

The maker of a debatable motion is always entitled to the floor 
for the purpose of debate as soon as the chair states the question 
on his motion. He cannot be deprived of this right, if he claims 
it promptly, by any one’s making a motion or addressing the chair 
before he does. When a motion is made by order of a committee, 
the reporting member of the committee should be recognized in 
preference to others, since the assembly should have the advantage 
of the committee’s study of the case. It is to the interest of the 
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assembly to hear both sides of a case, and therefore as far as 
practicable a member who is opposed to the last speaker should be 
recognized. The member who introduces a question is allowed to 
close the debate, provided he has not already exhausted the twenty 
minutes, the extreme limit of time, allowed each member for 
debate. 

If a member who has the floor for debate allows another mem- 
ber to make an explanation, the time is charged to the one who 
has the floor, the same as if he himself continued speaking. 


DEBATABILITY OF MOTIONS 


Main Motions. The right to debate every main question before 
taking final action on it belongs to every member of a deliberative 
assembly, and this right cannot be interfered with except by a 
two-thirds vote. 

Subsidiary Motions. The subsidiary motions, except those 
relating to the limits of debate, are debatable in proportion to their 
interference, if adopted, with the freedom of the assembly to 
consider and act upon the main question at its pleasure. Thus, 
if the motion to postpone indefinitely is adopted, the main question 
is killed the same as though it had been rejected, and therefore the 
whole question is as debatable as if the main question were the 
immediately pending question. The adoption of an amendment to 
the main question finally changes the main question, and therefore 
an amendment is debatable and should be thoroughly debated before 
being voted on. Since the motion to commit, if adopted, only 
defers debate and action on the main question until the committee 
reports, the debate is limited to the propriety of the commitment, 
to the number and personnel of the committee, and to its instruc- 
tions. The merits of the main question cannot be debated, since 
they will be open to debate when the committee reports. The mo- 
tion to postpone definitely, if adopted, only defers action until 
the specified time when the main question will be up for debate 
and action, so the debate is limited to the propriety of the postpone- 
ment to the designated time. The motion to lay on the table, if 
adopted, does not interfere with the right of the majority to take 
the question from the table and debate and act upon it, and there- 
fore it is undebatable. The previous question and motions to 
limit or extend the limits of debate are undebatable, because their 
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very object is to prevent the consuming of time in debate. They 
require a two-thirds vote for their adoption, however, because of 
their interference with the freedom of debate. 

The Privileged Motions are all undebatable, because if debate 
were allowed on motions having such high rank they could be 
used to hinder business greatly. High privilege is incompatible 
with the right of debate. Although calling for the orders of the 
day and raising a question of privilege are undebatable, yet the 
orders of the day and the questions of privilege after being taken 
up are debatable. The motions for a recess and for appointing a 
time for an adjourned meeting, if made when no other question 
is pending, are treated as other main motions, and are therefore 
debatable. The motion to adjourn is always undebatable in an 
organized society. In a mass meeting, however, previous to adopt- 
ing any provision for holding an adjourned meeting, the motion to 
adjourn is a main motion with no special privilege, because if 
adopted the assembly would be dissolved with no provision for 
convening it again. 

The Incidental Questions, with the exception of an appeal and 
a resignation, allow of no debate. Their high privilege of interrupt- 
ing any questions to which they are incidental makes it inexpedient 
to allow them to be debated. But an appeal may involve ques- 
tions of vital importance which should not be decided without being 
open to debate. An appeal from a decision of the chair in a case 
involving indecorum, or violation of the rules of debate, or priority 
of business, is usually so simple that the best interests of the as- 
sembly demand that it be decided without debate, like other 
incidental questions. No debate is allowed on an appeal made 
during a division of the assembly, or while an undebatable motion 
is pending, or while any motion upon which the previous question 
has been ordered is pending. In all other cases an appeal is debat- 
able, but no member is allowed to speak more than once. 

The motions to amend and to reconsider are debatable to just 
the extent that the motion to be amended or to be reconsidered 
is debatable. The motion to take from the table is undebatable, 
as is the motion to lay on the table. The motions to rescind, to 
ratify, and to amend anything previously adopted are main motions, 
and are always debatable. The motions to reconsider, to rescind, 
to ratify, and to postpone indefinitely are not only debatable, but 
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they open to debate the merits of the question to be reconsidered, 
rescinded, ratified, or postponed indefinitely. 

The fact that a motion is undebatable does not prevent the pre- 
siding officer from permitting questions to be asked and answered, 
or explanations to be made, before putting the question to vote. 
This is not debate. The presiding officer permits the conference 
only so long as he thinks it will assist the members in deciding how 
to vote. 
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Viva Voce! Vorine 


AN assembly expresses its will or opinion on a question by 
voting upon it. Whenever practicable the question is put in such 
a way that it may be answered by yes or no. A proposition is 
submitted to the assembly in the form of a resolution or motion, 
offered or made by one member and seconded by another. The 
question on the adoption of the motion is then stated to the assembly 
by the chair for its consideration. When the assembly is ready 
to take action upon it, the chair ‘‘puts the question’’ to the assembly 
as to whether it will adopt the motion, directing those in favor of 
the motion to say ‘‘Aye,’’? and when they have responded he 
directs those opposed to say ‘‘No.’’ Whichever side is the more 
numerous he declares ‘‘has it,’’ and he then declares the motion 
adopted or lost, as the case may be. This is termed ‘‘voting,’’ or 
‘‘taking the vote.’’ A majority of the votes cast is all that is 
necessary for the adoption of any motion excepting those for which 
common parliamentary law or the rules of the society prescribe 
a greater vote. In the case of a motion requiring a two-thirds vote 
for its adoption the chairman does not declare it adopted unless 
there are two thirds in the affirmative. The exact form of putting 
the question on the various motions will be found by referring to 
the Index, under Putting the Question. 

The method just described is always adopted unless otherwise 


1Pronounced vi-va vo-sé. 
* Pronounced like eye and J; it means “yes.” 
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ordered, except in certain assemblies where the voting is usually 
by ‘‘show of hands,’’ that is, by raising the right hand. Where 
such is the custom, it must be understood that that method of voting 
is covered by the term ‘‘viva voce’’ as used in this book. The 
question is put thus: ‘‘As many as are in favor of the resolution 
will hold up their right hands. Down. Those opposed will signify 
{or manifest] it in the same way. The affirmative has it and the 
resolution is adopted.’’ 


VoTIna BY RISING 


If the difference between the affirmative and the negative votes 
is not sufficient to show clearly which side has won, the chair should 
take the vote again, this time by a ‘‘rising vote.’’ In putting the 
question he says: ‘‘Those in favor of the motion will rise. Be 
seated. Those opposed will rise. The affirmative has it and the 
motion is adopted [or, The negative has it and the motion is lost],’’ 
etc. If, when those in the affirmative rise, the chair sees that there 
will be difficulty in deciding without a count which side has won, 
he should count those standing, or direct the secretary to do so. If 
the assembly is large he should appoint two or more tellers to count 
the voters on each side. In case of several hundred voters, two 
tellers should be appointed for each section of the hall so as to 
expedite the count. As soon as the two tellers for a section agree 
in their count, they may report to the presiding officer, who, when all 
have reported, announces the number of votes on each side and 
declares the motion adopted or lost, as the case may be. Instead 
of each pair of tellers reporting directly to the chair, they may 
all report to the chairman of the tellers, the first one named, and 
he reports the aggregate votes to the presiding officer. The tellers 
should be nearly equally divided between those in favor of and 
those opposed to the motion. 

Sometimes the chair is satisfied as to the viva voce vote, while 
some members are not. In such a case any member has a right 
to compel a rising vote to be taken. This he does by simply calling 
from his seat, ‘‘Division,’’ immediately after the chair announces 
the viva voce vote. [See Division of the Assembly, page 167. ] 

While a single member can compel a rising vote to be taken, it 
requires a majority vote to order a count. If a single member 
could force each vote to be counted, very little business could be 
transacted in large assemblies. Since the presiding officer is obliged 
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to declare the vote, he must have the right to order a count when 
the vote is so close that he cannot decide it otherwise. 


GENERAL CONSENT 


Much time is wasted in some assemblies by taking formal votes 
in routine matters where there is evidently no difference of opinion. 
Sometimes very complicated cases can be settled quickly by means 
of ‘‘general consent.’’ Suppose, after the adoption of a resolution, 
a serious grammatical error is discovered, due to the adoption of 
an amendment of the second degree. Instead of going through the 
long process necessary according to the rules to correct the error, 
the chair should eall attention to it, and read the resolution ar 
it should be, and ask if there is any objection to the correction. 
It may require some consultation before a suitable correction is 
agreed upon, but when this is done the corrected resolution is 
treated the same as if the correction had been made by the neces- 
sary formal motions and votes. When the chair asks if there is 
any objection to a proposed action, and none is made, it is virtually 
a unanimous vote, and the chair should in the above-mentioned 
ease announce the result by saying: ‘‘There being no objection 
[or, By general consent], the resolution is corrected so as to read 
as follows: .’ Minutes are usually approved in a similar way, 
the chair saying as soon as they are read: ‘‘Are there any cor- 
rections? [Pause.] There being none, the minutes stand ap- 
proved.”’ 


Bauiot VorTine 

The methods of voting just described—viva voce, show of hands, 
rising, and general consent—have the objection of exposing one’s 
vote; but they occupy so little time that they are always used in 
ordinary assemblies, except when a secret vote is required in order 
to get an expression of the real opinion of the assembly. In elec- 
tions, in cases involving the acceptance or the expulsion or other 
punishment of members, and in all cases of a similar nature, the 
voting should be by ballot, so as to be absolutely secret. It is usual 
for the by-laws to require officers and boards to be elected by 
ballot. Where not required by the rules, it takes a majority to 
require a vote to be taken by ballot. 

This method of voting is explained in connection with receiving 
members, elections, etc., as will be seen by consulting the Index, 
under Ballot. 
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Votine BY Rouu-CaLL (Yeas AND Nays) 


Voting by roll-call is tedious, and is useless except where the 
voters are responsible to their constituents and the names of those 
voting on each side are published. It is very useful in legislative 
assemblies, city councils, boards of education, etc., and often serves 
to prevent improper action by putting each member’s vote on 
record. To make it of any value, however, a small minority must 
be able to require a yea and nay vote, and this provision must be 
in the by-laws. The U. S. Constitution provides that one fifth 
of the members present in either House of Congress may order a 
vote to be taken by yeas and nays. Some small bodies require the 
vote to be taken by yeas and nays on the demand of a single mem- 
ber. If there is nothing in the rules on the subject, it requires 
a majority vote to order the vote to be taken by roll-call. This 
majority vote could never be obtained at the only time it is needed. 
If the majority wish to do something they ought not to do, they 
certainly would not vote to put their individual votes on record. 

Besides the time spent in calling the roll of the entire member- 
ship of the society, it is necessary to make a record in the minutes 
of the names of those voting ‘‘Yea,’’ and of those voting ‘‘Nay,’’ 
and of enough others present and not voting to make a quorum, 
when a quorum does not vote. This record must be read at the 
next meeting. There is nothing to justify such a waste of time in 
ordinary societies. Voting by yeas and nays is fully explained in 
“‘Robert’s Rules of Order Revised,’’ page 197. 


ABSENTEE VOTING 


It is a general principle of parliamentary law that the right to 
vote is limited to the members of an organization who are actually 
present at the time the vote is taken. Each member must vote 
in person, so that a member temporarily leaving the hall cannot 
authorize another to cast his vote for him in his absence. There 
are, however, some exceptions to this rule, as voting by mail, which 
is used in some organizations when it is desired to secure a fuller 
vote than can be obtained in a meeting of the society, and proxy 
voting, which is allowed in stock corporations, as explained on 
page 194. 

Voting by Mail. A full vote of tne society is very desiranic 
when it is proposed to amend the by-laws, and yet it is impossible 
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in many large societies to obtain the attendance of a majority of 
the members at a meeting. Under such circumstances a vote by 
mail secures a fuller and fairer expression of the will of the society 
than a vote of only those present at a meeting. 

There are societies whose membership extends over a state or 
large district, so that a large proportion of the members do not 
wish to incur the expense of attending the annual meeting in order 
to vote for the officers. In such cases it is better to have the 
nominations and elections by mail, thus enabling every member 
to vote. 

In many state and national organizations, members appointed 
on boards and committees are so scattered that much of their work 
must be done by mail. The old rule that nothing can be done by 
a committee except when it is in actual session was designed for 
committees of legislative bodies and of local organizations, and 
not for committees whose members are scattered and where no pro- 
vision is made for reimbursing the expenses of travel and hotel 
bills incident to a meeting of the committee. The spirit of the 
old rule, however, must be carried out. In all cases where it is 
practicable, and the minority desire it, and the matter is not urgent, 
action should be delayed until there is a meeting of the committee. 
If the matter is urgent, discussion and voting by mail or telephone 
should be permitted. In no ease should advantage be taken of 
the liberty to vote by mail so as to suppress the views of the 
minority. It must be kept in mind that the committee does not 
possess this liberty when it is practicable for it to meet, unless 
every member is consulted and no one objects, or unless the society 
has authorized the committee to vote by mail. Sometimes local 
committees or boards take action in a case by means of the tele- 
phone, but this can be done only when every member is consulted 
and no objection to this method of voting is made. 

Voting by mail cannot be adopted unless authorized by the 
by-laws. It involves so much trouble that it is scarcely ever used 
except in elections and in voting on amendments to the by-laws. 
Its use in elections is explained on pages 233, 234. In voting by 
mail on an amendment to the by-laws the procedure is as follows: 
The proposed amendments should be numbered and printed, and 
on a separate slip should be printed the ballot, with instructions 
like the following form, the date being the date on which the 
ballots are to be counted. 
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Ballot for Amendment to By-laws. 


May 12, 19—., 
1st Amendment Yes, No. 
2d Amendment Yes, No. 


N.B. Draw a line through either ‘‘Yes’’ or ‘‘No’’ for each amend- 
ment, leaving unmarked the one you wish to vote, and place the ballot within 
the smaller envelope, which you should seal. Sign where indicated on the 
smaller envelope and enclose it in the larger addressed envelope. Seal, stamp, 
and mail immediately. 

Besides the proposed amendments to the by-laws and the bal- 
lot, there is sent to each voter two envelopes, the smaller one having 
printed on it ‘‘Ballot for Amendments to By-Laws,’’ and also a 
dotted line with the words ‘‘Signature of Voter’’ underneath. The 
larger one is addressed to the secretary. The secretary opens the 
outer envelopes and turns over the sealed inner envelopes to the 
chairman of the tellers, or committee, previously appointed to count 
the ballots. The tellers count the ballots as described under Elec- 
tions, page 223, the tally sheets, however, being in the following 
form: 


1st Amendment. 
ves. [IMI TAI THI TRI PAY SHY PRY PRY PRY 
PTL LTCAD PAL PALT AS PAY 75 


No /K/ 5 
2d Amendment. 


Yes. /A/TAI THY TRI THY THY TAY PAI TRAY PRY 50 
No. SAI SAI TAY PHI PHI THI 31 


Their report is made thus: 
1st Amendment 


No: of votes cast: (2% S202. eee ok eta, cane aicieeereete alesse ete 80 
INON Necessary | LOF! AGOPLION «1.11. ye cle ctevee salcisle hele ivelellelene laters eWlelsehe 54 
ING Ao ee  S'GT] 600.000 J 0000 000000 CODCOD ODD OUOUI GsOGU 0 0c 75 
INOn VObINg, NOu a 0.5.0 ocielacg sic ele 01 oe) cicivie.nin)sicle « oleic) oie) ele 0 0.010 ste oe e/ole 5 
2d Amendment 
IN Oss Of VOLES CASG ii louereioicieteielciolelTeleieleisielsieieiele: ele wiaioiaTe] siejslelolalelelsleinie sie 81 
No. necessary for Adoption. ........... seers ccscecceeeecsrerreeees 54 
No. voting Yes ..... ccs ecccc cee escce re rreerceccsseseeersvceres 50 
No. voting NO ...ccseccccc cece cece cee e eer ce reer eeec esses eceeces 31 


If an envelope is not signed, it is treated as a blank and ignored. 
This is necessary because the only guaranty that the ballot is cast 
by a member is the signature of the voter. If neither the Yes nor 
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the No is crossed out, that ballot for that particular amendment is 
treated as a blank and ignored, as there is nothing to show for 
which side the ballot was intended; but this does not affect the 
votes for the other amendments on that ballot. 

Voting by Proxy. As has just been stated under Absentee 
Voting, proxy voting is an exception to the general rule that the 
right to vote is limited to the members who are actually present 
and vote in person. It is used only in stock corporations where the 
control is in the majority of the stock, not in the majority of the 
stockholders. If one person gets control of fifty-one per cent. of 
the stock he can control the corporation, electing such directors 
as he pieases in defiance of the hundreds or thousands of holders 
of the remaining stock. 

The laws for stock corporations are nearly always made on the 
theory that the object of the organization is to make money by 
carrying on a certain business, uzimg capital supplied by a large 
number of persons whose control of the business should be in 
proportion to the capital they have put into the concern. The 
people who have furnished the majority of the capital should con- 
trol the organization, and yet they may live in different parts of 
the country, or be traveling at the time of the annual meeting. 
By the system of proxy voting they can control the election of 
directors without attending the meetings. 

A ‘‘proxy’’ is a power of attorney by which A authorizes B 
to act in his place, as his substitute for specified purposes. The 
word ‘‘proxy’’ is also used to designate the person who holds the 
proxy. The form of a proxy is shown on page 564. It should al- 
ways be irrevocable, and therefore should be limited to a specified 
meeting and its adjournments. If it were not made irrevocable the 
maker could at any moment revoke it, and if this were done freely 
endless confusion would result. 

Proxy Voting is not permitted in ordinary deliberative assem- 
blies unless the laws of the state in which the society is incorporated 
require it or the society by-laws provide for it. It is incompatible 
with the very idea of a deliberative assembly, and should be 
allowed only in stock corporations where it is the stock that is 
voted. Even there its. use is generally limited to voting at the 
annual meeting for directors, for the ratification of acts of the 
directors, for enlargement or diminution of capital, and for other 
vital changes in the policy of the cerporation. These proposed 
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changes are stated in the circulars sent to the stockholders just 
before the annual election requesting the proxies of all stock- 
holders who do not expect to attend the meeting. The secretary 
usually sends to each stockholder a printed notice of the annual 
meeting, which notice states that the stock-transfer book will be 
closed at a specified date (usually ten or twenty days before the 
meeting) and that it will be reopened the day after the annual 
meeting; also a printed proxy blank with the name of the proxy 
inserted, and a stamped addressed envelope for enclosing the 
proxy. If revenue stamps are required on the proxy, they are 
affixed by the one requesting the proxy. The proxy must always 
be witnessed. Any one may be the witness. If the proxy is given 
by a corporation, it should be signed for the corporation by its 
president, or a vice-president, and the corporation’s seal should be 
_ affixed and attested by its secretary, or assistant secretary, or other 
proper officer. The proxy should be sent immediately to the person 
for whom it is intended, or to the secretary. 

The stock-transfer book is closed at least ten days before the 
annual meeting, to enable the secretary to prepare a list of stock- 
holders and the number of shares held by each. Stock is voted as 
shown by the stock book when posted, so as to show all the transfers 
received at the office up to the time of closing the transfer book, 
regardless of who actually owns the stock at the time of the annual 
meeting. No notice is taken of sales of stock made after the speci- 
fied date for closing the transfer book, nor of sales made previously 
if the stock has not been presented by that date for registry. 

The proxies sent to the secretary should be listed, with the 
number of shares covered by each, so as to reduce to a minimum the 
clerical labor at the annual meeting. Proxies that are presented at 
the annual meeting should be checked by the secretary for the 
number of shares each represents. If this is not done before the 
voting begins, it must be done before the tellers count the votes. 
The proxies are usually pinned to the ballot for the directors, the 
ballot being signed by the person casting it, who is the person 
holding the attached proxies. In other words, the tellers must 
have evidence that each vote is cast by one who legally represents 
the number of shares of stock specified, and therefore the vote 
must be by a signed ballot, which of course cannot be secret. 

Usually very few attend a stockholders’ meeting, a few persons 
holding a large number of proxies being the only ones present. 
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The business of such organizations is transacted by the directors, 
who usually meet immediately and elect the officers and a small 
executive committee. Proxy voting is not allowed in the meetings 
of the directors. [See Election of Directors in Stock Corporations, 


page 234.] 
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THE method of electing members varies greatly in different 
societies, depending upon the attitude of the societies toward in- 
creasing its membership. Some societies, especially benevolent 
ones, are ready to welcome almost any addition to their numbers, 
and have no election of members or rules on the subject, but allow 
any one to join by simply paying the small annual dues. Others 
require the applicant to be elected by a majority vote, the motion 
being made by any member, without any previous notice. Many 
require the application to be made through a committee, the ap- 
plication being endorsed by two or more members, and then, if 
the committee recommends the election of the candidate, a two- 
thirds, or three-fourths, or even a larger vote is required for the 
election. In some eases a single negative vote will defeat the 
election. Sometimes the number of members is limited, so that 
applications are put on the waiting list, and when a vacancy occurs 
the first one on the list is proposed by the membership committee. 

The method of voting on the election of members varies. In 
some societies the voting is viva voce, and in others, by some form 
of ballot. In the case of viva voce voting, a separate vote may be 
taken on each candidate, or a single vote may be taken on the 
entire group. In the latter case a separate vote may be obtained 
on any objectionable candidate by moving to strike out his name. 
In societies, however, where there will probably be negative votes 
east, the election should always be by ballot. In balloting, each 
candidate may be voted for separately, or all the candidates may 
be balloted for on one ballot. Each society must adopt for itself 
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the method best adapted to its own needs. No one method is best 
for all societies. 

A rejected application cannot be renewed during the same 
session, but it may be renewed at any subsequent session, provided 
the society has no rule to the contrary. A committee, however, 
would rarely report again an application shortly after its rejection. 
The vote rejecting an application can be reconsidered if the motion 
is made by one who declares that he voted in the negative. A vote 
admitting a member may be reconsidered, provided the motion 
to reconsider is made before the member has learned of his re- 
ception. Allowing the reconsideration of the vote on the reception 
of a member, under the limitations mentioned, is for the best 
interest of the society. Members may learn facts during the meet- 
ing, after the vote has been taken, that would have changed their 
votes had they known them in time, and these changes of votes 
may affect the result. The two general methods of electing mem- 
bers, by viva voce vote and by ballot vote, will now be explained 
in more detail. 

Viva Voce ELECTION oF MEMBERS 

In societies not exposed to the danger of having undesirable 
persons proposed for membership, there is no objection to allowing 
members to propose new members from the floor, and to proceeding 
immediately to their election by a viva voce vote. When there is 
no rule to the contrary, this method is allowable, a majority vote 
being all that is required for election. The member who proposes 
a new member obtains the floor and makes a motion similar to this: 
‘‘T move that Mr. A be elected [or, received as] a member of the 
society.’’? This motion must be seconded and may be debated the 
same as any other main motion. 

The motion to elect a candidate for membership usually cannot 
be amended, because no amendment can be germane. It is a propo- 
sition that a designated person be elected a member of a designated 
society. His election usually in no way affects the election of any 
other member, so the name cannot be changed; nor can the word 
‘‘member’’ be changed, nor can the word ‘‘society’’ be changed. 
There is an exception to this rule when a society is limited in its 
membership. If in such a society there is only one vacancy, then, 
when a member is proposed, a motion to amend by changing the 
name would be germane, because the election of the first candidate 
would prevent the election of the second. This should never occur 
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in viva voce elections, however, as a club with limited membership 
should always elect by ballot. 

Instead of allowing members to propose candidates from the 
floor, the rules of societies usually require the applications to be 
made through a standing Membership Committee, even when the 
elections are viva voce. If this committee is unfavorable to the 
application it makes no report on the case, because there is but 
little probability of the candidate’s being elected when the com- 
mittee makes an adverse report. Still, by a majority vote the 
society can order a report to be made. If the committee decides 
favorably on the application, at the proper time for it to report, a 
member of the committee, usually its chairman, rises and says: 
“Mr. President, the Membership Committee has directed me to 
report the names of A, B, and C, with the recommendation that they 
_ be admitted to membership [or, received as members]. I move 
that they be received as members.’’ Or, a form similar to this may 
be used: ‘‘By direction of the Membership Committee, I move 
that A, B, and C be received as members of this society.’’ Since 
this motion is made by order of a committee, it is endorsed by at 
least two members and therefore requires no further second. If 
a separate vote is desired on one or more candidates, the proper 
course is to move to strike out those names. The voting being 
public, the making of this motion and voting for it does not increase 
the publicity of the opposition. This is the only way to prevent 
the election of undesirable candidates, except by rejecting the entire 
group, in which case none of them can be proposed again during 
that session. Where a very small number can prevent an election 
of a candidate, the election should be by ballot, so as to protect 
the negative voters. This is not so necessary when the opposition 
must be large to prevent the election. 


Evectina MemMBers By BALLotT 


Electing members by ballot has the great advantage of not 
making known those who vote in the negative. For this reason it 
should always be adopted when the rules allow a small minority to 
defeat the election. If the by-laws require members to be elected 
by ballot, the rule cannot be suspended even by unanimous con- 
sent, because, if unanimous consent were asked, the opposition 
could not object without showing their opposition and thus defeat- 
ing the very object of the ballot, namely secrecy. 
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When the election is by ballot, the members are proposed by 
the Membership Committee, as has just been described. The chair- 
man appoints tellers to distribute, collect, and count the ballots, 
and to report the vote to the society. The number of tellers required 
is dependent upon the number of voters and the number of can- 
didates. There should never be less than two tellers. Their duties 
and the advantage of having an ample number of tellers are 
explained under Tellers, page 221. The methods adopted for 
balloting for members are simpler than those used for electing 
officers, because there is much less lability of attempted fraud. 

There are two general methods of voting by ballot on the re- 
ception of members—one with small balls, from which is derived 
the term ‘‘Ballot,’’ and the other with slips of paper. The same 
methods are also used in voting as to whether a member is guilty 
of charges preferred against him, and on his expulsion, and on other 
important questions that can be answered by yes or no, and 
whenever it is desired to preserve secrecy in the vote. The two 
methods are as follows: 

(a) Balls. Many organizations use small white and black 
balls, or small white balls and black cubes. The white ball is used for 
the affirmative and the black ball or cube for the negative. From 
this is derived the expression ‘‘black-balled,’’ meaning rejected. 
An ordinary ballot box is rectangular in shape, with a partition 
dividing it near the middle. The first compartment, into which 
all the balls are placed before the voting begins, has an opening 
in the end sufficiently large for a man to insert his hand, take a 
ball of the color he desires, and put it into the second compartment 
through a hole in the partition. Before voting begins, the ballot- 
box is inspected by the president to see that the second compart- 
ment is empty. The box is then passed by the tellers to the 
members, each member putting one ball from the first compartment 
into the second compartment, so that no one except himself sees 
the ball he is voting. 

This method of voting places all members on their honor to 
vote honestly. There is no way to detect the fraud if a member 
puts in two balls, except by counting the number of voters and 
the number of balls put into the second compartment. Neither the 
dishonest voter nor the fraudulent vote can be detected. 

Partially to remedy this defect, another style of ballot-box is 
used, one with two compartments, each having a hole over it for 
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inserting the ball. One is marked ‘‘white’’ and the other ‘‘black.’’ 
The voter takes from another box the ball he wishes to vote, and 
holds his hand so that the teller may see that he has only one ball, 
without seeing the color of the ball. Then, holding both hands 
together, the voter places the ball according to its color in the hand 
opposite the proper hole, and, holding each hand over a hole so 
that no one can see into which the ball is dropped, he drops the 
ball. The president should inspect the box before the voting, and 
after the tellers have removed the balls, to see that it is empty. 
This method requires the members to come to the ballot-box, so that 
the tellers can see that they have but a single ball. It is more 
troublesome than the other method, but is a better guard against 
double voting. 

(b) Slips of Paper. In using this method, the chair, after 
appointing tellers, announces the name or names of the candidates. 
If there is only one candidate, he directs the members to write 
‘“Yes’’ or ‘‘No’’ on the paper slips that have been distributed by 
the tellers, and then directs the tellers to collect the ballots. The 
ballots are collected and counted and reported as shown hereafter, 
and the chair announces the result. If there are several candi- 
dates to be voted for, the chair should instruct the members to 
write on the left of their ballots the names of all the candidates 
whom they intend to vote for or against, and to the right of each 
name the word ‘‘Yes’’ or ‘‘No,’’ according as they vote for or 
against the candidate. In counting and reporting the ballots, the 
tellers must treat the votes for each candidate the same as though 
the candidates were voted for on separate ballots. In other words, 
each candidate’s votes are independent of those cast for the others. 

Collecting Paper Ballots. In some organizations members go 
to the ballot-box and deposit their paper ballots. In others the 
ballot-box, or basket, or hat, or other receptacle, is passed by the 
tellers to the members in their seats, and each member deposits his 
ballot. This is a simple method, and there is no objection to it 
where there is no danger of fraudulent voting. In such cases there 
is no objection to the ballot slips being deposited without being 
folded, and there is the advantage that it facilitates counting. 
Under ballot voting for officers, page 219, is explained the precau- 
tions necessary when there is liability of fraudulent voting. 

As soon as the ballots are collected, the chair should ask if all 
have voted, thus giving an opportunity to any one who has been 
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overlooked by the tellers to make the fact known. When all have 
voted, the chair says, ‘‘The polls are closed,’’ and the tellers 
proceed to count the ballots. [See page 223.] 

While the tellers are counting the ballots, no one else should 
be allowed at the table where they are at work. As the votes are 
all affirmative or negative, their duties are very simple. As soon 
as the count is made, the teller first named reports to the assembly 
thus: ‘‘Mr. President: For Mr. A there are 60 votes in the 
affirmative and 3 in the negative; for Mr. B there are 58 in the 
affirmative and 4 in the negative; for Mr. C,’’ ete. The chair 
repeats the report, and adds, ‘‘Messrs. A, B, and C are received 
as members of the society,’’ or ‘‘Messrs. A, B, and C are elected 
members of the club.’’ 


ELECTION oF MEMBERS BY BoarD OF DIRECTORS 

In many clubs the members are not elected directly by the 
elub, but indirectly, by means of a board of directors, or managers, 
or governors, to whom all applications are made. This board, in 
some organizations, reports at every meeting of the society the 
names of all who have made application since the last meeting, so 
that members may have an opportunity to communicate to the 
board any objections to the reception of any applicant of which they 
have knowledge. The board does not act on the case until its next 
meeting after having reported the application to the society. The 
board also reports at each meeting of the society the names of all 
members received since the last meeting. 


ELECTION OF MEMBERS WHERE THE MEMBERSHIP Is GREATLY 
SCATTERED 


In this ease the following method is pursued in some societies 
that are very careful about receiving new members. The written 
application for membership, endorsed or recommended by two or 
sometimes by three members, must be on file at the headquarters 
of the society about thirty days before the regular meeting at which 
it is to be acted upon. The president appoints for each application 
a committee of investigation consisting of two or three members. 
Two or three weeks before the regular meeting a printed notice 
of the meeting is mailed by the secretary to every member. This 
notice states what business is to come before the meeting, and 
contains a list of all candidates for membership to be voted for, 
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with their addresses, and in each case the names of the members 
who recommended the candidate and the names of the investigat- 
ing committee. Members who know anything that should prevent 
the reception of a candidate are expected to communicate the facts 
to the chairman of the investigating committee. 

Some plan of this kind is necessary where the membership is 
scattered all over a state, or perhaps over the entire United States, 
since the applicants may be unknown to the committee and to the 
members actually present at the meeting when action is taken. 


CHAPTER XIX 


NOMINATION AND ELECTION OF OFFICERS, BOARDS, 
AND STANDING COMMITTEES 
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NOMINATIONS 


WHEN it is desired to choose some one to fill a certain position 
in a society or any deliberative assembly, instead of making the 
ordinary motions it has been found more convenient to nominate 
persons for the position. A nomination is practically a motion that 
the nominee, the person nominated, be chosen for the position. A 
nomination is usually made viva voce, like any other motion, by a 
single member, in which ease it is called a ‘‘nomination from the 
floor’’ or an ‘‘open nomination’’; or it may be made by a com- 
mittee appointed for the purpose, known as the ‘‘nominating 
committee.’’ Nominations may also be made by ballot, called a 
‘‘nominating ballot,’’ or by mail, as explained hereafter, page 233. 
Whenever nominations are referred to, viva voce nominations are 
meant unless one of the other methods is specified. A nomination 
differs from the ordinary motion in that it does not require a 
second; that there is no limit to the number of nominations; that 
in case of viva voce voting the voting is in the order of the nomi- 
nations, beginning with the first one nominated instead of beginning 
with the last one named, as with amendments; and that the voting 
ceases aS soon as any candidate receives a majority vote. If a 
motion is made similar to this, ‘‘That A act as secretary of this 
meeting,’ and no other name is suggested, the chair should put 
the question to vote, the same as in ease of any other motion. But 
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if the motion is also made to amend by striking out A and inserting 
B, he should treat it as filling a blank, and at once modify the 
question, saying, ‘‘A and B have been nominated for secretary. 
Are there any more nominations?”’ 

Sometimes the term ‘‘nominate’’ is used in proposing candi- 
dates for membership in a society. There is a clear distinction 
between proposing a person for office and for membership, unless 
the membership is limited. Electing some one to fill an office pre- 
vents the election of any one else to that office, and therefore it 
is allowed to propose, or ‘‘nominate,’’ additional candidates for the 
office. The case is somewhat similar in nominating members when 
there are more nominations than vacancies. The case of boards 
or committees is similar, for, while there is more than one position 
to fill, the number of positions is limited, so that the election of 
one member does to a certain extent interfere with the election of 
others, and therefore they are treated the same as in the case of 
officers. The election of a member of a society in which the mem- 
bership is unlimited, on the contrary, does not interfere with the 
election of any one else as 4 member, and therefore when he is 
proposed it is not allowed to propose another candidate to compete 
with him for election, as in the above-mentioned cases of nomina- 
tions. 

To illustrate the advantages of the nomination method over 
the ordinary motions, suppose five candidates, A, B, C, D, and E, 
are proposed in the order mentioned. If the method of the ordi- 
nary motion and amendment were followed, A’s election would be 
first moved, and then it would be moved to amend by striking out 
A and inserting B, and then a motion would be made to amend that 
amendment by striking out B and inserting C. Having reached 
the limit of amendments, the friends of D and E can only ask their 
friends to vote against all other candidates, and say that as soon as 
there is an opportunity they will move to amend by inserting the 
names of their respective candidates. If C is the choice, only three 
votes would be necessary to settle the election, the votes being in 
the affirmative on the two amendments and then on the amended 
main motion, so that but little more time would be consumed than 
by the nomination method. But if C were voted down, then it 
would be moved to amend the amendment by striking out B and 
inserting D; and if that were lost it would be moved to strike out 
B and insert. E. If this last amendment is either adopted or lost, 
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it would be necessary to take a vote on the amendment of the first 
degree, and then on the main motion whether amended or not. 

By the nomination method the five candidates would be nomi- 
nated in succession by a friend of each. The candidates would then 
be voted for in the order of their nomination, beginning with the 
first and stopping as soon as one receives a majority vote, that is, 
more ayes than noes. This is the fairer method, as the first nom- 
inees are more probably the choice of the assembly than the later 
nominees; and yet, the amendment method requires the votes on 
the first nominees to be taken last. The amendment method also 
takes more time, as it requires five different votes to be taken to 
elect either A or B, whereas the nomination method requires only 
one vote to elect: A and two votes to elect B. Nominations cannot 
be amended. They are seldom debated, though sometimes the 
member making the nomination makes what is termed a nominating 
speech. This also is sometimes done by one or more seconders of 
the nomination. 

If any person is nominated who is unable or unwilling to serve, 
he should immediately decline. If he was previously asked whether 
he would accept a nomination and did not decline, it is an imposi- 
tion upon the society for him afterward to decline and to put the 
society to the trouble of selecting another candidate. 

Nominations by Committee. Usually a committee is appointed 
in advance to submit nominations for the various offices and boards 
to be elected at an annual meeting of a society. If the committee 
is well selected its nominees are almost certain of election. It 
should be reasonably sure that the persons nominated ave willing 
to serve if elected. In case a nominee withdraws before the elec- 
tion, the committee should meet immediately and agree upon 
another nomination, which should be reported even though the 
committee has previously made its report. Although a committee 
is automatically discharged when its report is made, nevertheless 
a nominating committee, in order to complete the work assigned it, 
is automatically revived, by the withdrawal of a nominee, provided 
the withdrawal occurs before the balloting begins. When called 
upon for its report, the chairman of the committee rises and says: 
‘Mr. President, your [or, the Nominating] Committee makes 
[or submits] the following nominations: President, Mr. A; Vice- 
President, Mr. B’’; ete. No other motion is made. The committee 
has virtually moved that this ticket be elected. The president 
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announces the nominations thus: ‘‘The Nominating Committee 
makes [or submits] the following nominations: President, Mr. 
A,’’ ete. [reading all the nominations]. ‘‘Are there any further 
nominations?’’ Nominations may now be made from the floor, as 
described in the next paragraph. Since the usual method of elect- 
ing officers and boards is by ballot after they have been nominated 
by a committee, this entire subject is fully treated under Nomi- 
nations by Committee and Election by Ballot, page 212. 

Nominations from the Floor. A nomination from the floor is. 
made by a member’s rising and saying, ‘‘I nominate Mr. A.’’ This. 
he does not do until the president has called for nominations or 
has announced that nominations are in order. The president 
repeats each nomination thus, ‘‘Mr. A is nominated,’’ ‘‘Mr. B 
is nominated,’’ ete. No second is required, though sometimes one 
or more members second the nomination to give it their endorse- 
ment. The maker and the seconders of a nomination have the 
right to advocate the claim of their nominee when making or sec- 
onding the nomination. As soon as the chair announces one nomi- 
nation, another may be made in the same way, and so on, as long 
as members wish to nominate. No one, except by general consent, 
can nominate more than one member of a board until all have 
had an opportunity to nominate. When the chair thinks no more 
nominations will be made, he inquires, ‘‘Are there any further 
nominations?’’ If there are none, he proceeds to take the vote 
on the nominations by whichever method the society has prescribed. 
In a large assembly it is generally well for the president to an- 
nounce that ‘‘Nominations are closed’’ before proceeding to the 
election or other business; but the mere proceeding to the election 
or other business, if no objection is made at the time, closes nom- 
inations by general consent. [See in this connection Closing 
Nominations, page 166.] 

In small assemblies nominations are frequently made by mem- 
bers from their seats without the formality of rising. In very 
large assemblies, on the other hand, members should address the 
chair as they rise. 

Nominating Ballot. In some organizations it is the custom to 
nominate by ballot instead of from the floor. It is sometimes called 
an informal ballot, but the more correct designation is a nominat- 
ing ballot. Its object is to ascertain the exact preference of the 
members, which can be expressed with secrecy by this method. 
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Since each member has the opportunity to nominate on his ballot 
a candidate for each office, he has not the right to nominate from the 
floor, unless the assembly by a majority vote authorizes such nomi- 
nations. The ballot is conducted just the same as the ordinary bal- 
lot [see page 210], but the tellers’ report does not state the number 
necessary for nomination, because every one voted for is nominated. 

The real value of the nominating ballot is that it shows the 
preferences of the members without electing any one. This enables 
members to vote more intelligently on the electing ballot. Suppose 
100 nominating ballots were divided among five candidates thus, 
A 25, B 23, C 20, D 18, and E 14, and that those who vote for the 
last three candidates prefer either of these candidates to either A 
or B. The nominating ballot shows that if they combine on one 
candidate they can elect him, since they control 52 votes of the 100. 
In societies where the elections are by a plurality vote, the nomi- 
nating ballot is specially useful, as may be seen by the foregoing 
illustration, for in such a case A would have been elected on the 
first ballot even though seventy-five per cent. of the society were 
opposed to him. [See Plurality Vote, page 234.] 

Any nominee who is unable or unwilling to serve should decline 
the nomination immediately. If one of the nominees receiving the 
largest number of votes declines, a motion should be made to take 
another nominating ballot for that particular office. The majority 
will then decide whether conditions have so changed as to make 
another nominating ballot desirable. To illustrate the importance 
of this, suppose the nominating ballot gives for president the pref- 
erences thus: A 60, B 30, C 8, and D2. In such a case the chances 
are that B is not the second choice of the 60 who voted for A, so 
that if A declines they would prefer some one else to B. In this 
case a motion could be made to reopen nominations and allow 
nominations from the floor, or to have another nominating ballot, or 
to combine the two methods. In the last case the motion could be 
made thus: ‘‘I move that nominations for president be reopened, 
and that nominations be allowed from the floor, after which another 
nominating ballot be taken.’’ 

In some organizations that use the nominating ballot, the 
attempt is made to limit the voting at the electing ballot to the 
two nominees for each office receiving the highest number of votes 
for that office on the nominating ballot. Such action suspends one 
of the rights of members, and therefore, like motions limiting the 
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right of debate, requires a two-thirds vote. Unless two thirds favor 
it, it is hkely to do more harm than good. Sometimes this limitation 
is placed in the by-laws, which is a great mistake. In the case 
illustrated above, a by-law limiting the voting to A and B would 
deprive the majority of their right to vote for their choice. Such 
a by-law has led to worse results, as in a case where the nominating 
ballot gave 95 votes for A and 5 votes for B, and A declined. This 
left B the only eligible candidate according to the by-laws, as in- 
terpreted by the society, and he was elected, though ninety-five 
per cent. of those voting were opposed to his election. Sometimes 
the by-laws state that the two candidates receiving the largest 
number of votes on the nominating ballot shall be the official nom- 
inees. This does not prevent members from voting for other 
candidates, because voting is not limited to the nominees. Such a 
rule only prevents printing on the tickets the names of other 
candidates for the office. 

Sometimes a motion is made to declare the nominating ballot 
the electing ballot. If the by-laws require the election to be by 
ballot, the motion is out of order, since it does away with the 
ballot. This is also the case with the motion that ‘‘the secretary 
[or some other member] cast the ballot of the society for Mr. A.’’ 
The essential thing in the ballot is its secrecy, and no one can vote 
on such motions without exposing his vote. 


Viva Voce ELEcTIONS 

In mass meetings and in many societies the elections are viva 
voce. In a mass meeting the presiding officer is nominated by 
one who is appointed for the purpose of calling the meeting to 
order, nominating the chairman, and presiding until the chairman 
is elected. He does not call for other nominations, but acts as 
chairman, and immediately puts the question on his nominee. In 
societies using this method of voting in elections, the officers and 
boards are nominated by a nominating committee end from the 
floor, or from the floor alone. If the officers are elected in suc- 
cession, the second officer is not nominated from the floor until after 
the first one is elected. 

If the nominations are made by a committee, the viva voce 
election is conducted in the following manner: The time for the 
election having arrived, the president says: ‘‘The next business 
in order is the election of officers for the ensuing year. The nom- 
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inating committee will please report.’’ The chairman of the 
nominating committee rises and says: ‘‘Mr. President, your nom- 
inating committee submits [or makes] the following nominations: 
President, Mr. A; Vice-President, Mr. B’’; ete. The president 
reads all the names and then says: ‘‘Mr. A is nominated by the 
committee for president. Are there any more nominations for 
president?’’ Now any one may nominate from the floor, as de- 
scribed under Nominations from the Floor, page 207. If the elec- 
tion is to be viva voce, when the nominations have ended, the presi- 
dent repeats the nominations and says: ‘‘As many as are in favor 
of Mr. A for president say ‘Aye.’ Those opposed say ‘No.’’’ If 
there are more ayes than noes, he continues: ‘‘The ayes have it and 
Mr. A is elected president.’’ If the noes are in the majority he 
says, ‘‘The noes have it and Mr. A is not elected. Those in favor 
of Mr. M [the next nominee] say ‘Aye.’ Those opposed say ‘No,’ ’’ 
etc. If Mr. M is not elected, the president puts the question on 
the next nomination, and so on until one receives a majority vote, 
that is, more ayes than noes, and then the chair declares that one 
elected, and says: ‘‘The committee nominates Mr. B for vice- 
president. Are there any other nominations for vice-president?’’ 
The other officers are elected in the same way. 

It will be noticed that it is necessary for the friends of a can- 
didate to vote against the other candidates, because if one of the 
others receives only two votes, and yet only one person votes against 
him, he receives a majority vote and is elected. In such a case 
of negligence the only remedy is for some one to call out imme- 
diately, ‘‘Division,’’ whereupon the chair proceeds to take the 
vote again, this time taking a rising vote. As soon as one receives 
a majority vote, the office thereby being filled, no votes are taken 
on the remaining nominees. 


BauLort ELEcTIONS IN SMALL SOCIETIES 


In small societies a very common method of electing officers 
and boards at their annual meetings is to have nominations made 
from the floor, and then to have the vote taken by ballot. Some- 
times the officers are elected separately, and sometimes they are 
all voted for on one ballot. There is a great advantage in not 
voting for the second officer until it is known who is elected to fill 
the first office, but it takes so much time that the plan is seldom 
used in large societies or conventions. In a small society the sep- 
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arate election of officers may be combined with any form of 
nomination. 

When officers are voted on separately, which is done only when 
there are few offices to fill, or few voters, the election is conducted 
as follows: The chair announces that ‘‘The business before the 
assembly is the election of officers. The chair appoints X and Y 
as tellers. The tellers will distribute blank slips [which should be 
provided in advance by the secretary], one to each member, who 
will immediately write on the slip his choice for president. Are 
there any nominations for president?’’ If a nominating committee 
has been appointed, the president calls on it to report before calling 
for nominations from the floor. The committee makes all its 
nominations at one time, and the president repeats the committee’s 
nominations for each office just before calling for nominations 
from the floor, as in case of viva voce elections. When the nomi- 
nations are ended, the chair directs the tellers to collect the ballots, 
which they do in any convenient receptacle, the only essential 
points being that none but members vote, that no member puts in 
more than one ballot, and that the vote is secret. This does not 
mean that a member cannot show his ballot to another member, 
but the tellers have no right to look at the ballots when collecting 
them so as to be able to identify any one’s vote. When the tellers 
have collected the ballots, the chair should inquire if all who wish 
to do so have voted. Any member who has been passed over by 
the tellers should hold up his ballot so the tellers can see it, and 
it should be collected by one of them. The chair should then direct 
the tellers to count the ballots, which should be done preferably in 
another room. 

Any business may be transacted while the tellers are out, and 
in some cases there is no objection to proceeding to elect another 
officer, taking care, however, not to proceed to an election that 
might be affected by the result of the preceding one, the ballots for 
which are being counted. New tellers may be appointed for the 
second election, and these two sets of tellers will enable the elec- 
tion to be expedited. Both sets of tellers should be given an 
opportunity to vote in elections held while they are counting ballots. 
When the tellers report, the chair repeats the report and announces 
who is elected. The tellers should never announce the result. 

If all the offices are balloted for at the same time, at least four 
tellers should be appointed. In this case the chair should direst the 
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members to write the name of the person for whom they vote 
immediately under (or after) the name of the office he is to fill. 
The method of counting the ballots in this case is described on 
page 223, and the form of the tellers’ report on page 561. 


NoMINATIONS BY COMMITTEE AND ELECTION BY BALLOT 


Nominations by Committee. Officers and boards of large so- 
cieties are usually nominated by a committee and elected by 
ballot. In conventions this method of nomination and election is 
always followed. Since the report of the committee usually consists 
of a printed ticket, the committee must be appointed early enough 
to allow for the printing. In an annual convention of delegates 
the by-laws should provide that the committee be appointed in 
advance by the Executive Board or Board of Directors, or, at the 
first meeting of the convention, by the convention itself. It may 
be appointed by any of the methods mentioned on page 254, except 
that it should never be appointed by the president, because in case 
of his renomination it would prove embarrassing. Unless the 
by-laws or a resolution of the society prescribe the method, the 
nominating committee should be appointed by the assembly. In 
local societies having frequent regular meetings, it is well for the 
by-laws to require the nominating committee to be appointed at 
least a month before the annual meeting. In some organizations 
the printed ticket is mailed to the members previous to the annual 
meeting. In others it is posted in their club-room at least a week 
before the annual meeting. 

The nominating committee previous to submitting its report 
should, 1f practicable, satisfy itself that the nominees will, if elected, 
accept the offices and perform the duties thereof. This is especially 
necessary in large organizations where the voters are numerous, 
and in conventions of delegates. 

In nominating the officers, consideration should be given to the 
duties to be performed. In some societies the president is merely 
the presiding officer at its meetings, and in such societies he should 
be chosen on account of his ability to preside. A poor presiding 
officer almost always means trouble. In other societies the princi- 
pal duties of the president are of an administrative nature, and 
his ability in this line is of more importance to the society than his 
ability as a presiding officer. 

In some societies the only duty of the vice-president is to pre- 
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side in the absence of the president. In others he assumes all the 
duties of the president in case of the death or resignation of the 
latter. In still others the several vice-presidents are the heads of 
different departments of work. These duties should be considered 
in nominating these officers. 

The secretary, or clerk, or recorder, or scribe, as he is variously 
called, is in most societies a very important officer, and the nomi- 
nating committee should be careful to nominate some one who would 
keep accurate records, and would avoid boring the society with 
attempts to exhibit his literary talents. 

Other officers and boards should be selected in a similar way 
for their efficiency, and not for social or complimentary reasons. 
Much trouble has resulted in societies as a result of failure to 
observe this rule. 

Usually the nominating committee reports a ticket with only 
one nominee for each office, but sometimes the by-laws require them 
to report two nominees for each office. It is doubtful if any good 
is accomplished by this. If the committee desires the election of 
one candidate, it can select for the other a person whom it would 
be impossible to elect. Those who are opposed to the nominations 
of the committee have their remedy in nominating their candidates 
from the floor when the committee reports, and then ‘‘scratching’’ 
the printed ticket, that is, crossing out the objectionable names and 
replacing them by the names of their candidates. If it is desired 
to have the committee report two nominations for each office, both 
parties should be well represented on the committee, and the first 
nominee for each office should be chosen by the majority and the 
second nominee by the minority of the committee. 

In some societies the so-called Australian Ballot is used, in 
which case the duties of the nominating committee are somewhat 
different, because under that system all the nominations are printed 
on the ticket and it is necessary to indicate by a mark which nom- 
inee is voted for. This should never be confounded with the single 
ticket system, in which only one name for each office is printed, 
and therefore there is no occasion for designating by a cross for 
which of the several nominees the vote is cast. [See Australian 
Ballot, page 231.] 

Report of the Nominating Committee. This report consists 
simply of a list of the offices to be filled, each office being followed 
by the name of the nominee. It may be simply in writing if the 
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number of voters and offices to be filled is small, or if the election 
is not to be held until a future day. If the voters and offices to be 
filled are numerous, and the election is to be held immediately, it 
is usually better for the committee to report a printed ticket with 
a nominee for each office, and a blank space below each name in 
which the voter may write the name of a candidate that he prefers. 
These tickets can be used for ballots at the election. If the election 
is held on another day, the tickets, or ballots, should not be printed 
until after the committee has reported, and the ballots should 
include the nominations that have been made from the floor. 

Presenting the Committee’s Report. When called upon for the 
committee’s report, the chairman rises and says: ‘‘Mr. President, 
your nominating committee makes [or submits] the following 
nominations: President, Mr. A,’’ ete., reading the ticket and 
handing it to the president and then resuming his seat. The 
president reads the ticket again, or has it read by the secretary, 
or, in very large assemblies, by the reading clerk or official reader. 
The president then asks if there are any more nominations, after 
which any member may nominate a candidate for any office to be 
filled, as described under Nominations from the Floor, page 207. 
If it is evident that there will be many nominations from the floor, 
the chairman should call for nominations for each office in suc- 
cession, taking them in the same order as they are on the ticket 
reported by the nominating committee. 

Preparing the Ballots. If the tickets are printed it is well to 
have them distributed before the committee reports, so that 
members who wish to do so may ‘‘scratch’’ their tickets as they 
hear nominations that they prefer to those submitted by the com- 
mittee. The change may be made by writing the preferred name 
under the one reported by the committee. It is better, though not 
necessary, to cross out the printed name. When there are several 
to be elected to the same office, as to membership on a board, it 
is necessary to cross out the name of every candidate for whom 
it is not intended to vote. If there are more names left than va- 
eancies to fill, all the votes for that office except those written in 
are ignored. If there are 6 names left and only 5 to be elected, 
the tellers cannot determine which of the printed names are 
voted for, and therefore they must reject all but the written ones. 
This does not affect the other votes on the same ticket. Whenever 
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a ticket or ballot is printed and more than one are to be elected 
to the same office, the number to be elected should be stated above 
the names of the nominees for the office. If there are a number of 
members ineligible to the office, the fact in some way should be 
called to the attention of the voters. In a small society it might 
be sufficient for the chair to state the by-law that makes certain 
persons ineligible, and then to repeat the names of those ineligible. 
Where there are large boards, one third going out of office each 
year, members may not remember the names of those holding over. 
Some by-laws make all who have held office for, say, three years 
consecutively, ineligible for one year thereafter to any office. The 
voters should be informed as to all ineligible persons. When the 
ballot is printed, it is well to have on it full directions with the 
names of the ineligibles, so that there will be no excuse for any 
votes being cast for ineligible persons. If a member is in doubt 
as to any point, he should rise, address the chair, and make his 
inquiry. 

When the nominations are all made, the next step is the election 
by ballot. A nomination is really a motion that the nominee fill 
the specified office, and consequently, if accepted, adopted, or 
agreed to by a majority vote of the assembly, the nominee is elected 
to the office unless the by-laws specify how the officer shall be 
elected. An assembly, therefore, cannot ‘‘accept’’ two nominees to 
the same office, any more than it can elect two. 

Election by Ballot in an Ordinary Society. The election may 
take place immediately after the nominations, or at a future time. 
In some societies the nominating committee, previously appointed 
or elected, reports a ticket at the opening of the meeting, this 
ticket having been posted previously where it could be examined 
by the members. Immediately after the report of the nominating 
committee an opportunity should be given for nominations from 
the floor, and these are posted adjacent to the committee’s ticket. 
The election should be held early in the meeting, in order that if 
the first ballot fails to elect there is time for further balloting. 
If the voters and candidates are few, there is no necessity for a 
printed ticket. In making out the tickets, the offices should be 
arranged in the same order as in the ticket submitted by the nom- 
inating committee. It would be well for the secretary to supply 
uniform slips upon which the tickets should be written. If the 
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voters and offices to be filled are numerous, it might be well for 
these slips to have printed on them the title of the office, with space 
below for writing the name of the person voted for. 

If the election is held immediately after nominations are closed, 
the voters necessarily will be obliged to write their own tickets, 
unless the nominating committee submits a printed ticket. In the 
latter case the voter uses that ticket, changing it to suit his views. 

Ballots may be collected in either of the following ways: 

(a) The tellers pass a basket, or a ballot-box, or any other 
receptacle among the voters, who themselves deposit their ballots 
in the receptacle. Sometimes the ballots are required to be folded, 
which gives the tellers a little more trouble, but makes it more 
difficult for any one to put in more than one ballot. If two ballots 
are folded together, both are rejected as illegal. This method of 
collecting the ballots is probably the most common in ordinary 
societies, because in them there is but little danger of fraudulent 
voting. The tellers should never look at the names on the ballots, 
but they should see that no one votes who is not entitled to do so. 
It is impossible for them to see that no one puts in two ballots, 
especially if they are not folded. In using this method of collecting 
the ballots it is necessary to trust to the honor of the members, 
since it is impossible to prevent members from putting in more 
than one ballot. If there are more ballots than voters, another 
ballot should be taken. 

(b) Another method of collecting the ballots is to have the 
ballot-box placed on a table, and the members to pass by it and to 
deposit their ballots, or, better still, to hand them to a teller who 
deposits them. This latter method makes it very difficult to have 
any illegal voting. The tellers must be sure that those who vote 
are entitled to do so, and that after voting they do not join those 
who have not voted. This can easily be arranged by the chair’s 
directing all the members to move to the part of the hall nearest 
the ballot-box, and then those who have voted to occupy the vacant 
part. If the ballots are handed to a teller to place in the box, 
it is impossible for any one to put in two ballots unless they are 
folded together, and in that case they are both rejected. If the 
ballot is not folded, it should be handed to the teller face down, 
so that no one can see for whom the vote is cast. It is safer, of 
course, to require the ballots to be folded, and it requires no more 
time to count them if an additional number of tellers is employed 
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(c) In very large assemblies much time may be saved if it is 
practicable to have several ballot-boxes and sets of tellers. These 
may be placed in different parts of the hall, or in outside rooms, and 
the assembly divided into an equal number of groups, one group 
to each ballot-box. By a little care the tellers for each group can 
see that their group votes without confusion. The tellers should 
not permit any one to vote whom they do not know to be a member, 
unless he is vouched for by some other member whom the tellers 
know. 

(ad) In societies with extensive and scattered membership, 
where the tellers are unacquainted with the members, some method 
must be adopted to prevent voting by those not entitled to vote. 
In case the voting members are required to register, they should 
at that time be supplied with a badge or something of that kind 
to designate them. Sometimes before receiving a ballot the member 
is required to give his name and even have another member identify 
him. His name is called out and then checked on the alphabetical 
list of members in attendance, and he is then furnished with a 
ballot. This is generally sufficient protection against fraudulent 
voting. If greater protection is desired, some of the methods 
described in the next chapter, under Elections in Conventions of 
Delegates, may be used with slight modifications. 

The method of counting the ballots and of reporting the result 
is explained in the next chapter, pages 223-228. 
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ELECTIONS BY BALLOT IN CONVENTIONS OF DELEGATES. 


Tue method of making nominations described on pages 212-214 
is used in conventions the same as in ordinary societies. If the 
nominating committee is not appointed in advance, it should be 
elected or appointed on the first day of the convention. It should 
report as soon as practicable, because in the case of most conven- 
tions it is better to use a printed ballot containing the names of 
all the nominees, those nominated from the floor as well as those 
reported by the committee. The printed ballots should be ready 
for the election, which should never be left to the last day of the 
convention, because it may be necessary to have several ballots 
before all the offices are filled. 

In conventions of delegates the method of voting by ballot is 
necessarily modified on account of the fact that the right to vote is 
limited to those who have proper credentials. In such bodies all 
delegates must present their credentials to the credentials com- 
mittee, and that committee reports to the convention a list of the 
delegates with proper credentials. When this report has been 
accepted, it constitutes the roll of delegates to the convention. 
Only those whose names are on that roll can vote on its acceptance, 
and thereafter none can vote except those that were on that roll. 
and those that are afterward added to it from time to time as 
the credentials committee reports additional delegates. The 
credentials committee should furnish the delegates with some 
badge or certificate that will show that they are accredited delegates 
and are therefore entitled to admission and to a seat in the hall, 
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and that they have the right to vote. The credentials committee 
should cooperate with the tellers in identifying the voters, as shown 
on page 220. 

To insure that none but delegates vote, different methods are 
pursued. If none but delegates are admitted to the floor of the 
hall, or if the convention is small and the members are known 
to one another, any of the methods already described for voting 
in an ordinary assembly may be adopted. But in elections in large 
conventions it is usually better to exercise more care, and to use 
stationary ballot-boxes into which the ballots are put by one of 
the tellers, to whom the ballot is handed by the voter. The objection 
to allowing the voter to put in his own ballot is the difficulty of 
preventing a person from putting in more than one ballot. Even 
if the teller detects the fraud, it is generally too late to prevent it, 
and he has no way of identifying the fraudulent votes. It takes 
no more time for the voter to hand his ballot to the teller than 
to put it into a box. If the ballot is not folded it should be handed 
to the teller face down, and he should insert it in the ballot-box 
without exposing the face. Preferably, ballots should be folded 
even when handed to a teller. No voter should ever be allowed 
to put into the ballot-box an unfolded ballot, as it is easy to put 
in two ballots without being detected. As heretofore stated, if 
two ballots are folded together both are rejected as illegal. 

Care should be exercised to prevent any one from voting twice. 
One precaution is to have the voter give his name, and show his 
certificate or badge, as he hands his ballot to the teller. An 
additional precaution is to have the teller repeat the name, so 
that all in the vicinity can hear, before putting the ballot into the 
ballot-box, while another teller, or a credentials committeeman, 
checks the name on the alphabetical list of delegates. This public- 
ity prevents any attempt to vote under another’s name, while the 
check prevents repeating. When printed tickets are used, these are 
often given out only to delegates, and only one to each delegate. If 
the delegate spoils his ticket, he must return it in order to obtain 
another. In order to procure his ticket he must show his certificate, 
or other evidence of his being a delegate, and give his name, which 
is called out and checked. These precautions are sometimes neces: 
sary in large conventions in which the delegates are unknown to 
the tellers. 

Where the number of delegates is large, a number of ballot- 
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boxes should be provided and the delegates should be divided into 
a similar number of groups, so that the voting will not consume 
too much time. A member of the credentials committee who is 
familiar with the part of the list of delegates covering this group 
sits beside the tellers and checks the name of the voter. The teller 
then, in the presence of the voter, places the ballot within the 
ballot-box. Under Credentials Committee, on page 283, is shown 
how the territory covered should be divided into districts for con- 
venience in registering, and the register should be divided into a 
corresponding number of sections. This same grouping of the 
delegates should be used in balloting at the election, the tellers 
being divided into a corresponding number of sub-committees, num- 
bered the same as the credentials sub-committees and as the sections 
of the register. A member of each credentials sub-committee should 
codperate with the corresponding set of tellers, since he is familiar 
with his section of the register, the duplicate copy of which he 
takes with him to the polls. 

As an illustration, let the case be taken of the election of the 
officers and directors in a state convention of 600 registered 
delegates. For registration purposes the state has been divided 
into 5 districts, the register into 5 sections, and the credentials 
committee into 5 sub-committees. Each of these sub-committees 
has had a separate table conspicuously marked with its number 
and a description of the territory included in the district. These 
same tables should be used by the corresponding sub-committees 
of the tellers. All of the directions given on pages 284, 285 for 
assisting delegates to find their proper places for registering, and 
to prevent confusion in entering and leaving the room, should be 
followed at the election. When a member enters the room to vote, 
since he has his identification card with the number of his district, 
he proceeds at once to the table with that number. This is the 
same table at which he registered. The ushers, when necessary, 
should assist the delegates in finding their tables. At each table 
are the tellers, a ballot-box, and a credentials sub-committeeman 
with the section of the register of that district, to whom he gives 
his name and shows his identification card. As soon as his name 
is checked he is furnished with a ticket, if the tickets have not 
been previously distributed. He then goes to a table, marks his 
ticket to suit his views, returns to the tellers of his district, handing 
one of them his folded ballot, and leaves the recom by a different 
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door from the one by which he entered. The object of this is to 
prevent the confusion arising from members’ entering and leaving 
by the same door, where there is a crowd. If members have been 
furnished tickets before the election, so that there has been an 
opportunity to mark them, they hand them to the teller by the 
ballot-box immediately after showing their identification cards. As 
soon as the name of a voter is checked, the teller places the ballot 
in the ballot-box. 

If it is desired to take additional precautions to prevent fraudu- 
lent voting, the plan described above may be modified as follows: 
Each blank ballot, before being delivered to the voter, is initialed 
by the teller in charge of the blank ballots for that district. At 
the same time the name of the voter is checked by the credentials 
committeeman, or the teller, in charge of the register for that 
district. This prevents the issuing of more than one ballot to the 
same person. When the voter has marked and folded his ballot, he 
hands it to the teller in charge of the ballot-box, who, after seeing 
that it is properly initialed, places it in the ballot-box. ‘This is 
to insure that no ballots are voted except those obtained from the 
person in charge of the ballots. As an additional precaution, the 
teller in charge of the ballot-box may place his initials on each 
ballot. The initials of the two tellers should be placed so that 
they can be seen when the ballot is folded. These two tellers should 
belong to opposite parties, and each one should have associated with 
him a teller of the other party. These precautions, if the tellers 
are properly selected, reduce the lability to fraud in voting to a 
mimimum. 

The precautions just described are excessive in most cases. 
Every convention must decide for itself just how its elections shall 
be conducted. In some eases it is difficult to find members to 
accept office, and therefore there is no need of taking precautions 
against fraudulent voting. In others there is great rivalry for 
office, and every reasonable means should be taken to prevent 
illegal voting. 

The Tellers. It is so common to appoint tellers who are un- 
fitted for the duties they are to perform that it would seem that 
there is but little realization of the importance of their duties. Very 
serious difficulties arise in societies because of mistakes of the tellers, 
resulting sometimes in placing in office persons not elected. When 
this is discovered after the new officers have been installed, as has 
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occurred in large societies of intelligent people, it is bound to 
cause trouble. Tellers should be as careful and accurate as an 
auditing committee, and therefore it is generally best to have 
them appointed by the president. Usually the chair appoints the 
tellers, but if any one objects, it requires a majority vote to 
authorize him to make the appointments, as it is not his right 
any more than to appoint other committees. If he is authorized 
only to nominate the tellers, it is treated as in case of his nominat- 
ing a committee. If he appoints tellers without express authoriza- 
tion, the assembly by a majority vote can change them. This 
change should be made if he betrays his trust and shows partizan- 
ship in his appointments. In the case of large organizations it is 
frequently better to have the president authorized before the 
annual meeting to appoint tellers, so that they may have an 
opportunity to prepare properly for their work. 

The tellers, like a committee of investigation, should never be 
appointed from one party. They must command the confidence of 
all. And consequently, when there are two parties in the election, 
the tellers should be equally divided, or nearly so, between them. 
In such eases the president should consult the leaders of the two 
parties, and appoint tellers satisfactory to them. But in no case 
should incompetent or contentious tellers be appointed: Some very 
good people are so constituted that they cannot work well with 
others, and consequently should not be appointed tellers. No 
teller has a right to insist upon doing everything himself. If he 
cannot trust any of the cther tellers he should ask for some 
additional tellers whom he can trust, or ask to be excused, because 
each teller can do but half of the work, as shown hereafter. If 
there is only cne set of tellers, the president should designate the 
one to act as chairman of tellers. If there is more than one set, he 
should appoint an additional teller to act as chairman, and some- 
times a vice-chairman also, who should belong to the opposite 
party. When possible the chairman should be one having had 
experience as a teller, as well as having good judgment. Usually 
it is better to have four tellers in a set working together, though 
two can do the work equally well where there is no great rivalry 
for office and each has confidence in the other. Where the number 
of voters is large and there are many offices and candidates, it is 
usually advisable to have several sets of tellers, as shown on 
page 230. 
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Tally Sheets. Tally sheets, that is, sheets for the record of the 
votes for each candidate, should be prepared by the tellers as soon 
as the nominations are made. If the candidates are numerous, it 
may be more convenient to have separate sheets of paper for each 
office. In this case the first sheet should be headed ‘‘President,’’ 
and the surnames of all the nominees for president would be 
written in a column on the left side of the sheet, arranged alpha- 
betically, each surname being followed by the corresponding Chris- 
tian name, thus: ‘‘Jones, John M.’’ In case of a married woman 
who may be voted for under two names, the entry may include 
both names, thus: ‘‘Brown, Mrs. Isabel H.,’’ and underneath in 
parenthesis, ‘‘(Mrs. Lawrence W.).’’ A vertical line should be 
drawn to the right of the names of the nominees, and a horizontal 
line just above the name of each nominee. Below the names of 
the nominees should be left space for adding the names of candi- 
dates who may be voted for in addition to those who are nominated. 
In some societies a single tally sheet will be sufficient for all the 
officers, while in others several sheets will be required, and in 
some a single sheet for each office is needed. If tally sheets have 
not been prepared in advance, as should always be done if possible, 
it will generally be found better policy to take the time to prepare 
them, as just described, before commencing the count. 

Counting the Ballots. The various methods of collecting the 
ballots have been explained in the previous chapter. In the case 
of two tellers, it is assumed that the additional precautions 
described on page 221 are unnecessary and have not been taken. 
When the polls have been closed, the tellers take the ballot-box 
into a room where they can be alone, though if necessary several 
sets of tellers could occupy tables in different parts of the same 
room. No one else should be permitted in the room while the 
ballots are being counted. The ballot-box is opened and the ballots 
emptied on the table and counted. It is well to place them in 
piles of any convenient size, as 20, 25, or 30, since this may be of 
service in the recount that will be necessary if the total number 
of ballots is greater than the total number of voters checked on 
the roll. If the ballots are in excess of the checks on the roll, 
some one has voted who was not checked; if the ballots are fewer 
than the checks, then some one was checked who did not vote. 
If the ballots are in excess of the checks on the roll, the fact must 
be noted and revorted to the assembly as a part of the tellers’ 
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report, as shown hereafter. If the ballots are fewer than the 
checks, it is of no consequence and the matter is ignored, since it 
simply shows that a delegate after being checked failed to hand in 
his ballot. The ballots may be counted either before or after the 
votes for each candidate have been counted. Another check that 
may be applied is to count the printed ballots on hand before the 
polls are opened after they are closed. The difference should 
be equal to the number checked on the roll plus the number of 
spoiled tickets exchanged for new ones. The spoiled tickets should 
be kept with the unused ones and the checked roll, and turned 
over to the chairman of tellers. The tellers should examine the 
ballot-box before the voting begins to see that it is empty, and at 
the close to see that all the ballots have been removed. As both 
parties have a representative present when the tickets are issued 
and also at the ballot-box, they should be satisfied that the election 
has been fairly conducted. 

If there are only two tellers, or only two in each group, one 
teller opens and reads the ballots, and the other makes the record 
on the tally sheet. Since there is no check on the inaccuracy of 
either teller, this plan should never be adopted except in very 
small bodies where very accurate tellers can be secured. 

If there are four tellers, two of them, belonging to opposite 
parties, look over each ballot together while one of them reads it 
aloud; or one of them may open and glance at each ballot and pass 
it to the other, who reads it aloud and then places it where there 
is no danger of its being mixed with the uncounted ballots. Each 
of the other two tellers has a tally sheet, on which he makes a 
vertical line to the right of the name of the candidate as it is 
called out. The marks are made in groups of five, the fifth line 
being drawn diagonally across the four vertical ones, as shown 
in the Form of Tally Sheet, page 562. Grouping thus in five 
facilitates the counting, while, when there are more than two tel- 
lers and two are keeping the count, one calls out ‘‘Tally’’ whenever 
a diagonal line is drawn, so that if the count does not agree it is 
detected at once and the count must all be gone over again. If 
a candidate is voted for who was not nominated, and is therefore 
not on the tally sheet, his name should be entered when first called. 
If there is any possibility of a contested election, the tally sheets 
should be in ink, and should be signed by the tellers and deposited, 
together with the ballots, with the secretary, who should retain 
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them until satisfied that they will not be required. They are the 
legal evidence of the votes cast at the election and should not be 
defaced in any way. When all the ballots have been entered on 
the tally sheet, the total number of votes cast for each candidate 
should be entered opposite his name to the extreme right, or im- 
mediately under his name. Then the number of votes cast for 
the candidate for each office should be added together, and if in any 
case this number exceeds the number of ballots cast, it shows there 
has been a mistake in counting the votes for this office, and it is 
necessary to make a recount of the votes for this office alone. If 
the total votes for any office is less than the number of ballots, 
no notice is taken of it, since it is probably due to some one’s 
failing to vote for that office. 

In crediting votes, common sense must be exercised and an 
effort made to ascertain and to carry out the intention of the 
voter. It is folly to attempt to enforce unnecessary rules with 
strictness, such as requiring a particular kind of cross to be 
placed in a specified space adjacent to each name voted for, when 
there is only one name under the title for the office, and therefore 
there can be no doubt for whom the vote is cast. Such rules are 
necessary where ballots are used with several names printed under 
some of the titles, so that it is necessary to have some way of 
designating which of the candidates is voted for. But when the 
ticket is printed or written with only one name for each office, 
such a rule as the above cannot possibly be of any service, and 
if enforced, results in disfranchising some of the voters. When 
only one name is printed or written under the title of an office, 
the vote should be credited to that candidate. If the voter does 
not wish to vote for any candidate for that office, the printed 
name, or names, should be crossed out. If it is desired to vote for 
another candidate, the preferred candidate’s name should be 
written in the blank space below, and the printed name, or names, 
may be crossed out. If the voter neglects to cross out the printed 
name, but writes in a new name, it is quite evident that the vote 
was intended for the candidate whose name is written in, and it 
should be so credited. No cne would write a name on a ballot 
under the title of an office without intending to vote for that 
person. 

When a married woman’s name is written in several ways, 
the ballot is not vitiated even if two or all of the names are 
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written on the same ballot under the same office, for it is evidently 
intended to better describe the candidate, and must not be treated 
as though it were a vote for more than one person. All the names 
on the ballot are credited as one vote for the candidate. Ballots 
with any one of these various names must be credited to the same 
candidate. No attention is paid to middle names unless they are 
necessary to distinguish two candidates. Thus, for example, ballots. 
for ‘‘Mrs. Brown,’’ ‘‘Isabel H. Brown,’’ ‘‘Mrs. Isabel Brown,’’ 
‘‘Mrs. Lawrence Brown,”’ ‘‘Mrs. Dr. Brown,’’ ‘‘Mrs. Dr. Lawrence 
W. Browne,’’ if these names are all evidently intended to describe 
the same person, must be credited to the same person. The mis- 
spelling of names and inaccuracies of initials, or even their omission, 
should be ignored by the tellers, provided there is no doubt as to 
the person for whom the vote is intended. The essential thing is. 
the intention of the voter as shown by the ballot itself. If the 
intention of the voter cannot be determined from the ballot alone, 
it is rejected as an illegal vote. A case of this kind is one with 
the name illegible, or one where there are more names written 
in than there are positions to fill, as for a board of managers. The 
rejection in such a case does not apply to the entire ballot, but 
simply to the particular vote that is illegal. The ballots that 
contain illegal votes should be put in one package properly marked, 
so that they can be examined if the assembly deems it advisable. 

Although, as just stated, votes should be credited according to. 
the intention of the voters whenever such intention is clear from 
the ballots themselves, yet every effort should be made to have 
the ballots correct. When practicable, the names of nominees. 
for each office should be written in large, plain letters and con- 
veniently displayed in the hall. Where names are peculiar in their 
spelling and where the names of two nominees have some similarity, 
the chair should eall special attention to the fact. 

If a member has accepted a nomination and his name is printed 
on the ticket reported by the nominating committee, it does not 
prevent his being nominated from the floor to another office. If 
votes are cast for a candidate for several different offices on the 
same ballot, he must be credited with a vote for each office, and 
if elected to two or more offices he has the right, if present, to 
choose which one he will accept; if he is absent the assembly should 
decide by a majority vote which office he shall fill, and then 
proceed to another election to fill the vacancy. 
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If, in unfolding a ballot, two are found folded together, both 
are rejected as fraudulent. They should be so marked and pre- 
served. If a blank paper is found folded in a ballot it does not 
vitiate the ballot, and no notice is taken of the fact. Blank pieces 
of paper folded as ballots are ignored, though sometimes a memoran- 
dum of them is made for the purpose of accounting for all the 
ballots cast, or for all the apparent voters. Members who do not 
wish to vote sometimes adopt this method of avoiding voting and 
at the same time concealing the fact. The blanks are not votes 
and must not be counted as such, but every ballot, however 
defective, must be counted as a ballot if it has a name on it that 
is not crossed out. 

If the tellers are not unanimous as to how they should credit 
a vote, they must report the facts to the assembly and ask for 
instructions. When asking instructions, they should be careful 
not to show how the decision would affect any of the candidates. 
The chair decides the question raised, but any one can appeal 
from his decision, as on any question of order. The tellers are not 
judges of election. The assembly decides all doubtful questions. 

When completed, the tally sheets should be signed by the tellers 
and disposed of as stated on page 230. 

Tellers’ Report. The tellers proceed to make out their report 
as soon as the tally sheets are completed. In the case of the 
annual election of officers and a board of directors, the report 
eould be headed, ‘‘Tellers’ Report of Ballot for Officers and 
Directors at the Annual Meeting of the Aéro Club, May 11, 19—.’’ 
If each of the ballots contains votes for candidates for all the 
offices, so that the number of ballots cast for each office is the 
same, then immediately below the heading should be entered the 
number of ballots cast and the number necessary for an election, 
which, unless there is a by-law to the contrary, is always a majority 
of the entire number of ballots cast by legal voters, whether the 
ballots are rejected as illegal or not. Thus the number of ballots 
east for any office is the number of legal voters who voted for 
somebody for that office, whether the person voted for was eligible 
or not. Below the number of votes necessary for election should 
be stated the number of illegal ballots, if any. The number of 
illegal ballots, added to the number of votes credited to the 
candidates for each office, should be equal to the entire number 
of votes cast. 
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The number of ballots cast should be followed by the title of 
each office as a sub-heading, arranged in the same order as on the 
ballots, which should be the same as in the list of officers in the 
by-laws. Under each title should be written the names of the 
various candidates for that office, with the number of votes cast 
for each, the list being arranged in order according to the number 
of votes received, the one receiving the highest number being 
first. 

Sometimes voters do not vote for candidates for all the offices, 
so that the number of votes for president, as an example, may be 
more than those for treasurer. In this case, instead of stating it 
once at the beginning of the report, it is necessary to state the 
number of votes cast and the number necessary for election under 
the title of each office, just before stating the number of votes for 
each candidate. The number of votes necessary for election to any 
office is a majority of the votes for that office, which is not 
necessarily a majority of the ballots voted. In the ease of a 
board where there are several to elect, every ballot is counted 
that has on it a single name for the board. If a printed ballot 
is used, it should state the number of members of the board to be 
elected, and give the names of members of the board that hold 
over, so that they will not be voted for. The name of every 
candidate not voted for should be crossed out. If more names 
are left than places to fill, the ballot cannot be counted for any 
members of the board, but like other illegal ballots must be counted 
in stating the number of votes cast and the number necessary for 
election. 

When the report is completed, it should be signed by all the 
tellers, who should return to the assembly hall and report through 
their chairman. As soon as he can obtain the floor, he says some- 
thing like this: ‘‘Mr. President, your tellers, having counted 
the ballots cast for the officers and directors for the ensuing year, 
report as follows [or, submit the following report].’’ He then 
reads the report made as just described, hands it to the president, 
and takes his seat. The report should never state who is elected, 
as the tellers have no authority to decide that question. [For a 
Form of Report of Tellers, see page 561.] 

Declaring, or Announcing, the Election. When the president 
receives the tellers’ report, it is again read, either by the president 
or by some one designated by him. After the number of votes for 
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each candidate for an cffice is read, the president should announce 
the election of the candidate receiving a majority of the votes cast 
for that particular office. If in any case there is not a majority 
vote, he announces, ‘‘There is no election,’’ and proceeds with the 
reading of the report. In the case of an election of a board of 
directors or a standing committee, it is possible that more candi- 
dates may receive a majority vote than there are places to fill. 
In such a ease, if there are five places to fill and eight receive a 
majority vote, the chair announces as elected all of the first five 
that received more votes than the other three. If only three 
receive more votes each than the sixth one, that is, if the fourth, 
fifth, and sixth are a tie, then the chair announces the election of 
only the first three, and a new ballot must be taken for the other 
two directors. In other words, in order to be elected on a board, 
a candidate must have a vote as large as a majority of the 
number of ballots cast for memvers of the board, even though some 
of the ballots may contain the name of only one candidate, and 
must also have more votes than any candidate who is not elected. 

If there is a failure to fill any of the offices, the president, after 
reading the tellers’ report, should immediately direct the tellers to 
distribute blank pieces of paper to the members, and should then 
give instructions to the latter as to what offices are to be filled, 
and should direct them to write the title of each office, and under 
(or after) each title the name of the candidate voted for. If there 
is a failure to elect many of the officers, it may be easier to use 
any surplus of printed ballots, it being understood that it is not 
necessary to cross out the names under offices already filled, as the 
ballots are counted only for the offices that the president has stated 
are to be filled. 

If the election is one where there is a possibility of its being 
contested, both the tally sheets and the report should be in ink, 
and the tally sheets, together with the ballots, should be turned 
over to the secretary, who should seal them and preserve them until 
there is no liability of a recount’s being ordered, after which 
time they should be destroyed. If the election is not questioned 
within a month there is usually no use to preserve them. In most 
societies there is no possibility of the report of the tellers being 
questioned, and therefore the tally sheets may be in pencil, and 


1See Drill on Election of Delegates and Alternates in Parliamentary Prac- 
tice, page 152. 
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they and the ballots may be destroyed as soon as the annual meeting 
adjourns. The tellers are in honor bound not to divulge the vote 
of any one that they may recognize by the handwriting or other- 
wise. 

If for any reason the election is not completed at the annual 
meeting, the assembly should adjourn to another day to complete 
its work. The annual election of officers and boards is assigned 
to that meeting, and that meeting should not end until that duty 
is performed, even if necessary to hold several adjourned meet- 
ings. The intervals between these adjourned meetings should be 
as short as possible, and no other business should be attended to 
until the elections have been completed. 

In large conventions of delegates, when there are several sets 
of tellers, as described on page 220, each having charge of the 
voting of one section of the delegates, each set of tellers proceeds 
until the tally sheets are completed and signed, and then they are 
handed to the chairman of teilers. When all the tally sheets are 
received, the chairman calls the tellers together, and all doubtful 
questions should be settled and the tally sheets corrected before 
attempting to make out the report, which is done the same as if 
there had been one set of tellers. It may be found that different 
sets of tellers settled the same question differently. If after dis- 
cussion the tellers are not unanimous, the facts should be reported 
to the assembly and instructions requested. [See page 227.] 

Where it is desired to guard against every possible fraud, one 
teller from each party should look over the report of each section 
of tellers while one of them reads the report aloud. A teller 
from each party at the same time might, though this is not 
necessary, look at the tally sheet to see if the figures are the 
same, and the other tellers should write down the figures as they 
are called off, and afterward add together the number of votes 
for each candidate as reported by each set of tellers. From these 
figures the chairman makes out the tellers’ report as already 
described. [See page 561 for Form of Tellers’ Report. ] 


CHAPTER XXI 


ELECTIONS (Concluded): MISCELLANEOUS ELECTIONS 
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AUSTRALIAN Bauuor In SOCIETIES AND CONVENTIONS. 


THE so-called Australian Ballot is admirably adapted to political 
elections, for which it was designed in order to diminish the 
chances for bribery and fraud. The attempt to use it in some 
societies and conventions, for which use it is ill adapted, has caused 
unnecessary difficulty in conducting fair elections. 

Political elections are essentially different from elections in 
deliberative assemblies, and what is a good method for one may 
be a very bad one for the other. In the former case there is no 
assemblage of the voters where open nominations may be made, 
where tellers may ask for instructions, and where decisions may 
be made upon all questions relating to the election upon which the 
tellers are not unanimous. In the ordinary society or convention 
the voters are in session, and can attend to their business without 
the machinery necessary in political elections, where there is no 
assemblage of the voters. In the political elections there are always 
several distinct parties, sometimes five or six, each of which nom- 
inates a distinct ticket, and in some cases each of these tickets 
contains fifty or more names, making two or three hundred names 
on the ballot sheet. In an ordinary society or convention, on the 
contrary, there are no such organized parties which nominate party 
tickets in advance. It is seldom that there are more than two 
parties, and usually the contest is limited to a few offices. Under 
such circumstances the Australian Ballot should never be used. 
[See page 236 for further comparison of political elections and 
elections in deliberative assemblies. | 

The Australian Ballot is used in political elections as described 
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on page 237. As stated there, it varies in different places, the 
only essential thing in the ballot being that the names of ali the 
nominees are printed on a single sheet of paper under the direction 
of the government whose officers are to be elected, instead of being 
printed on separate party tickets under party management. Spe- 
cial means are taken to prevent repeating, that is, voting more than 
once, or impersonating another, or using any ballot except the one 
delivered to the voter by the election officer at the polls. 

If a society or convention wishes to use the Australian Ballot, 
it is necessary first to determine upon some method of making 
nominations, since they all must be printed on the ballot. Of 
course it would be impracticable to allow single members to 
nominate, as is done in open nominations (nominations from the 
floor). The by-laws should prescribe the number of signatures 
required to a nomination, and should designate to whom, and how 
long before the annual meeting, the nomination must be sent. 
If it is desired to have a nominating committee, the nominations 
should be sent to the chairman of that committee, and the com- 
mittee should attend to having the ballots printed. If there is 
no nominating committee, the nominations should be sent to 
the secretary, who should attend to having the tickets printed, 
arranging the nominees for each office alphabetically under the 
title of that office. In case there is a nominating committee, its 
nominations for each office could lead the list of nominees for that 
office, the others being arranged alphabetically. To the right or 
left of each name there should be a small open square for the 
purpose of allowing a cross to be placed in the one adjacent to 
the name of the candidate for whom the vote is cast. Below the 
list of nominees for each office there should be ample room for 
writing the name of a person not nominated. Where a name is 
written in the blank space after the names of the nominees for an 
office, it is understood to be a vote for the person whose name is 
written, as there can be no other possible reason for writing it 
there. But if several names are printed and none written under 
the title of an office, it is impossible to determine for which 
nominee for that office the ballot is cast, unless all the other names 
are crossed out, or else that name is indicated in some way by a 
cross. Directions similar to these should be printed at the top 
of the ballot sheet: 
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When the name of more than one candidate is printed under the title of 
an office, the one voted for should be indicated by a cross, X, marked in th« 
square beside his name. If it is desired to vote for one whose name is not or 
the ballot, his name should be written just below the printed names of the 
nominees for the office. 


Since the Australian system was designed for the express pur 
pose of preventing frauds, all the precautions mentioned or 
pages 220-222 are taken to prevent illegal voting. The methods in 
use in political elections are described hereafter [page 236]. Ag 
heretofore stated, this method of voting is not adapted to ordinary 
societies, especially where tickets are printed with the name of 
only one nominee for an office. 


NOMINATIONS AND ELECTION BY Main 


Where the members of an organization are scattered so that it 
is difficult to secure the attendance of a fair representation of the 
society at a meeting held for the purpose of conducting an election, 
the method of voting by mail is often adopted. The nominations 
are made thus: The secretary sends by mail to every member a 
blank nominating, or preferential, ballot, and two envelopes pre- 
pared as shown under Voting by Mail, page 193. When the 
ballot has been filled out it is placed in the smaller envelope, which, 
when sealed and signed by the voter, is enclosed in the larger 
envelope, which should then be mailed immediately. If the secre- 
tary receives them, he sends the inside envelopes unopened to the 
chairman of the committee, who preserves them unopened until they 
are opened by the committee. The committee opens and counts 
the ballots the same as if they had been deposited in a ballot-box. 
The chairman of the committee is responsible for the envelopes 
not being opened except by the committee. The signature of the 
voter on the envelope is necessary as a guaranty that the vote is 
cast by a member. The tellers are in honor bound not to divulge 
any vote that they may notice. 

The report of the committee on nominations may be made in 
various ways, depending upon the nature of the society and the 
election. Each society must decide these questions for itself. If 
the election is also to be by mail, the committee may be authorized 
to report simply a printed ticket containing the names of all the 
nominees for each office, arranged in the order of the number of 
votes received by each, the number being printed in parenthesis 
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after each name. Sometimes the committee is instructed to report 
only the two or three nominees for each office receiving the highest 
number of votes. The committee should usually hand the written 
ticket to the secretary, who should have it printed and mailed with 
enclosed envelopes and instructions to every voter. The ticket is 
prepared just as in the case of using a ballot-box. All the names 
on the ticket must be crossed out except the ones voted for, or, 
in the case of many nominations for the same office, the one voted 
for may be checked. Of course, when the voter wishes to vote 
for one not on the ticket, he should write that name in the ticket, 
crossing out the printed names of the nominees for that office. 

The ballots, enclosed in signed envelopes, are mailed as in the 
ease of the nominating ballot just described. They are counted 
the same as in ordinary elections, and the result mailed to every 
member. In case of an election by mail where there are several 
candidates for an office, it will frequently happen that no one has 
a majority vote. To avoid this, some societies limit the voting to 
the two nominees having the largest number of votes. It is a very 
objectionable practice to limit the right of voting, even to the 
nominees. If one candidate were very popular and received nearly 
all the votes, and if he were to decline the nomination, the society 
would be forced to elect one of the minority candidates, who might 
have received only two or three votes. Voting is not limited to 
nominees unless the society has adopted such a rule. The better 
way is not to limit the right of voting, and, if the election is by 
mail, to allow a plurality vote to elect. If the one elected declines, 
the vote should be taken again. If the election is in a meeting, 
the balloting should be repeated until the offices are filled, but 
where the election is by mail it is not practicable to repeat it over 
and over, and therefore it is well to allow a plurality vote to 
elect. A candidate has a plurality when he has more votes than any 
other candidate for the same office. If there is a tie vote, it should 
be decided by lot. [See also Voting by Mail, page 191.] 


ELectTIon or Directors IN 4 Stock CorporaTION (Proxy VoTINe@) 

Under Voting by Proxy, page 194, the proxy is explained, and 
its form is given on page 564. As there stated, it is used only in 
stock corporations, where it is desired to ascertain, not the will 
of the majority of the stockholders, but the will of the holders of 
the majority of the stock. 
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The secretary has usually procured from stockholders enough 
proxies, in the name of one or two of the directors, to enable the 
directors to vote a majority of the stock. As these proxies are 
obtained mostly before the meeting, they can be examined and the 
number of shares represented by each marked on it, and lists made 
out showing how many shares each holder of proxies is entitled to 
vote. If additional proxies are received at the meeting, they should 
be entered on the proper lists by the secretary. All the proxies 
should be attached to the lists, as vouchers for their accuracy. 
These lists may be used as ballots, space being left at the top of 
each for the names of the directors voted for and for the signature 
of the voter. 

Since such meetings are usually attended by very few persons, 
the names of the proposed directors are written at the top of a 
sheet of paper which is signed by the voter. Below is a list of the 
shares of stock voted by him, first placing his own name and the 
number of shares he owns, and then the names, ete., of the stock- 
holders whose proxies he holds. If he does not know the number 
of shares owned by each, these blanks are filled by the secretary, 
who always assists the tellers and must have the stock books at 
the meeting. If the proxies have not previously been given to the 
secretary, they must be attached to this ballot. If they have been 
given to the secretary, then the list as made by the secretary can be 
used as the ballot, the voter signing it after entering the names 
of the directors for whom he votes. 

Two tellers are appointed to count the votes. If there is any 
opposition, it should be represented by a teller, in order to give 
confidence in the count. The real work of the tellers is the verifica- 
tion of the number of shares that each voter is entitled to vote. 
This may be done by examining each ballot separately, first seeing 
that the attached proxies are correct, and then that the list on the 
ballot agrees with the proxies. Next it is necessary to see that the 
number of shares entered in the list agrees with the stock book, 
or with the secretary’s list of stockholders containing the number 
of shares owned by each on the day the stock-transfer book was 
closed. If any errors are detected, they must be corrected. If a 
proxy is not signed, or is not witnessed, or is voted by one not 
legally entitled to vote it, it must be rejected, and the total number 
of shares voted on the ballot changed accordingly. If the number 
of shares placed opposite a name on the ballot is found incorrect, 
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the necessary corrections must be made before the ballots are 
counted. 

When the ballots have been thus verified they may be counted 
easily, because usually there is only one ticket and rarely more 
than two. Since the tickets are never scratched, it is necessary 
only to enter the number of shares voted on each ballot under the 
proper ticket, and then to add these figures and find the total 
number of shares voted for each ticket. The tellers then report 
to the society the total number of shares of stock voted, and the 
number voted for each ticket, and the president declares the ticket 
receiving the largest number of votes elected, as the laws generally 
provide for plurality elections in stock voting. 

Where defects are found in a ballot, either in the proxies or 
in the number of shares credited a stockholder, the tellers should 
eall the attention of the voter to the error and to their correction 
of it, so that if he wishes he may appeal to the society. A rejected 
proxy, unless withdrawn by the one attempting to use it, should 
have written across it ‘‘Rejected,’’ or ‘‘Defective,’’ with the signa- 
tures or initials of the tellers. Proxies and ballots must be pre- 
served for a reasonable time when there is a possibility of any 
question’s being raised as to the legality of the election. 


ELECTION BY Rouu-CaLu 


In certain national conventions the by-laws allow a certain 
number of votes to each state, or for some other reason make it 
advisable to vote by roll-call. Where the vote is by states, the 
delegates from each state elect a chairman of their delegation, who 
answers to the roll-call, announcing the vote of his state, which 
may be all for one candidate, or it may be divided. The procedure 
is practically the same as in taking the vote by yeas and nays, as 
described in ‘‘Robert’s Rules of Order Revised,’’ page 197. 


PoulticaAL ELECTIONS AND ELECTIONS IN DELIBERATIVE ASSEMBLIES 
COMPARED 

Much of the trouble in elections is due to confusing political 
elections with elections in deliberative assemblies, which have but 
little in common. In a deliberative assembly the voters meet to- 
gether; there must be a quorum present; nominations are made 
usually by a nominating committee and also from the floor; tellers 
are appointed to count the ballots and report the facts to the 
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assembly ; the assembly settles all doubtful points and declares who 
are elected; a majority vote is necessary for election; and if any 
of the offices are not filled at the first ballot, the balloting is 
continued until all the offices are filled. 

Not one of these things is true of political elections. In political 
elections the voters do not assemble; there is no quorum or nom- 
inations from the floor; and there are no tellers to count the ballots 
and report to the voters for them to decide all doubtful points 
and declare who are elected; a plurality elects, instead of a 
majority; nominations are not made by a committee appointed 
by all the voters or by the presiding officer, nor are nominations 
made from the floor by individual voters, but they are made by 
party conventions or primary elections, or petitions signed by a 
specified number of voters, or by a combination of these methods. 
Formerly, printed party tickets were used universally, each ticket 
having the name of only one candidate for each position. With 
such a ticket a voter who preferred another candidate for a 
particular office crossed out the objectionable name and wrote below 
or beside it the name of the preferred candidate. This is the 
established custom, and the natural way where ballots are used that 
contain no more names than there are positions to fill, as in the 
case of a ticket reported by a nominating committee. 

A new form of ticket has been adopted by many states, generally 
called the Australian Ballot, but in reality a variation of that 
ballot. By this system no ballots are allowed but those furnished 
by the government whose officers are to be elected, and these con- 
tain on the one ballot the names of all the nominees for all the 
offices to be filled at that election. To the right or left of each 
name is a little square, and the voter must place a cross in the 
square opposite to the name of the candidate for whom he wishes 
to vote. This is the simplest possible method of indicating one’s 
vote with such a ballot. It would be difficult to count the votes 
correctly on a large ballot sheet containing many names unless 
all these detailed instructions are complied with. The attempt 
to combine this method with the single printed ticket reported 
by a committee, and nominations from the floor not printed on 
the ticket, should never be made. It simply complicates matters 
without any possible benefit. 
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Deliberative assemblies vary so much in their size, in their con- 
stituency, and in their object, that a method of conducting the 
election of officers that is suited to one may not be at all adapted 
to another organization. It would be folly for a music club of a 
dozen members to adopt the method of election described on pages 
218-230, and it would be equally unwise for a convention of a 
thousand delegates to adopt any of the simple methods that are 
suited to small assemblies. Each society or organization should 
adopt the method best adapted to its own case. 

A person may be nominated for more than one office, and if 
elected to two or more, he may choose, if present, which one he 
will accept. If he is absent, the assembly should decide by a 
majority viva voce vote which office he shall fill. In considering 
the eligibility of an officer to reélection, one who has served more 
than half a term is considered as having served that term. 

In electing members of boards by ballot, if a majority vote is 
received by more than there are places to fill, those places are filled 
by those receiving the highest number of votes. If a tie interferes, 
the tie is decided by lot, unless the assembly continues the ballot- 
ing, which latter is much more satisfactory and should be done 
if time permits. If the term of office of the members of the board 
elected at one time varies, those receiving the greatest number of 
votes take the longest term. All ties are decided by lot. 

A very common mistake made in regard to elections is to as- 
sume that only one ballot will be necessary, and therefore the elec- 
tion is held so near the close of the meeting that if the first ballot 
fails to elect the officers, there is not sufficient time for other 
ballots. The constitutions of some large organizations that meet 
in convention only once a year require the election of officers to 
be held on the last day of the convention, and the program places 
the report of the tellers in the afternoon of that day, so that if there 
is no election on the first ballot it may be impossible to ballot again 
on account of lack of quorum. This is not an imaginary danger, 
for it has proved a very serious difficulty. Members should not 
assume that because they have voted for officers they can leave 
the convention with safety. Elections should always be held at 
a time that will allow of the balloting being repeated if neces- 
sary. This is especially important in conventions of delegates 
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who come from distant points, so that it is impracticable to hold 
an adjourned meeting at another time. No convention should 
hold its election later than the day before the last of the session, 
and in some cases this is too late unless a plurality vote is allowed 
to elect. The important work of the convention is the election of 
officers and boards that carry on the business during the year, 
and this should be attended to while all the delegates are present, 
allowing always for a failure to elect on the first ballot. 

Since the purpose of a ballot is to ascertain the preference 
of the voters, no rule should be adopted that may defeat this pur- 
pose, unless it is absolutely necessary to protect the society. To 
require, aS some societies do, that a cross should be placed in 
front of, or after, each name on a printed ticket, with only one 
name for each office, is unreasonable, and therefore the require- 
ment is very likely to be overlooked, resulting possibly in the bal- 
lot’s being thrown out as illegal. There certainly can be no doubt 
for whom a ballot is intended when there is only one name for an 
office, whether it is written or printed. <A cross does not make 
the voter’s wish any more certain. Such unreasonable rules as 
this cause many of the troubles in societies. More common sense 
and fewer useless rules are needed. 

Rules of this class, unless in the by-laws, should be regarded 
as directory rather than obligatory. Thus, if the ballot has printed 
on it directions that when a new name is substituted for a printed 
one the new name must be written below the erased one, it should 
be considered as advisory for the convenience of the tellers. If the 
new name is written on the side of the old one, the ballot should 
not be rejected. If ballots are rejected for such trivial defects as 
omitting a cross, or making a wrong kind of a cross, or writing 
a new name in the wrong place, when it is clear for whem the vote 
is intended, to be consistent, a candidate should not be credited 
with a vote if there is an error in the spelling of his name. The 
courts have held that ballots should be credited to candidates 
when from the ballot itself it is clear for whom the vote was 
intended, provided that there is no law on the subject. If the 
by-laws require certain formalities they must be observed, but 
printed instructions on the ballot, even though adopted by the 
assembly, cannot throw out a vote not in conflict with the by-laws, 
if the ballot shows clearly for whom it was intended. 
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CHAPTER XXII 


BOARDS, STANDING COMMITTEES AND SPECIAL COM- 
MITTEES COMPARED 


Very little work could be accomplished by a society if nothing 
were done except at its meetings by the action of the society as a 
whole. Investigations as to facts, preparation of resolutions ex- 
pressing the views of the society on certain matters, making ar- 
rangements for carrying out some order of the society, such as 
to secure a hall, or to engage a lecturer, or to plan for a banquet, 
etc., can be done better by a few persons, known as a committee, 
acting for the society, than directly by the whole society. 

Many societies are formed for social or other purposes of such 
a nature that most of the members do not wish to be annoyed with 
its business. They prefer to turn over the management of the 
business to a few chosen members known by some such name as 
the Board of Directors or Managers. Then, again, there are 
organizations whose membership is so scattered that it is imprac- 
ticable for them to meet frequently, and so their business between 
the meetings must necessarily be managed by a few selected per- 
sons. This is especially true of state and national organizations, 
made up of numerous constituent or subordinate societies. These 
societies appoint delegates, who meet in convention once in one, 
two, or three years for a period of less than a week, to elect officers 
and a board of directors to carry on the work until their successors 
are elected. 

The groups of members selected for these various purposes are 
in a general sense committees, because certain duties or powers be- 
longing to the society are committed or intrusted to them. The 
great mass of the work of most societies is done by them, and there- 
fore it is important fully to understand their duties and powers. 
They are naturally divided into two great classes, called Boards 
and Committees, which differ in some very essential points. One 
must not be misled, however, by names, as the name Executive 
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Committee or Standing Committee is frequently given to what 
is essentially a board. 

A Board is appointed to act for the society in an administrative 
capacity. The board exists permanently, but its membership is 
chosen for a definite period, usually one, two, or three years. Be- 
tween the meetings of the parent body, the society, the board 
has all the power of the former, except as limited by the by-laws 
or orders of the society. It cannot, however, delegate this power, 
or rescind any action of the society, or conflict with such action 
in any way, whereas the parent body, unless prohibited by the by- 
laws, may countermand action taken by the board and give it in- 
structions which the board is bound to obey. 

In ordinary societies and conventions a Committee is appointed, 
either for some special purpose, automatically expiring as soon 
as that purpose is accomplished, or for some general purpose which 
requires the committee to remain in existence permanently, to 
take care of all business that may arise of the class assigned to it. 
The first kind of committee is called a Special or Select Com- 
mittee, because it is selected to attend to some special thing, the 
committee expiring when that thing has been attended to and 
its final report has been made. The other kind is called a Stand- 
ing Committee, because it is always in existence, the old members 
not going out of office until their successors are appointed. 

Standing Committees in legislative bodies, city councils, and 
similar bodies are usually committees to which are referred mat- 
ters to be reported back to the body for its action. They are 
appointed usually for the period of the existence of the parent, or 
appointing, body, and expire with it. Such legislative bodies 
never appoint boards. In ordinary societies, however, there are 
rarely such standing committees. A standing committee appointed 
by an ordinary society or convention is more like a board than 
like a committee. It is a permanent body, the members being 
changed annually, biennially, or triennially, as the society may de- 
termine, just as with boards, and the committee has charge of 
a specific line of work, just as a board has charge of the general 
work of the society. 

Special Committees are so distinct from boards that there is 
no danger of confusing them. They can be readily distinguished 
from standing committees by the fact that they are appointed, as 
just stated, for a specified purpose and expire as soon as that pur- 
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pose is accomplished and their report is made. A committee on 
credentials or the order of business, etc., appointed during a con- 
vention, is a special committee even though it continues in existence 
till the close of the convention, because the committee does not 
have a permanent existence, but expires with the session. If a 
committee is appointed to submit a revision of the by-laws at the 
next convention, and therefore continues in existence for a year 
or more, it is a special committee, because it ceases to exist when 
its special object has been accomplished and it has made its report 
to the organization. If such a committee is provided for in the 
by-laws as a permanent one, so that the members continue in office 
until their successors are appointed, then it is a standing com- 
mittee. 

Boards and Standing Committees, Appointed by a Convention. 
A Convention, as the term is used in this work, is an assembly 
-of representatives, or delegates, appointed by its constituent or 
its subordinate societies for that single session which usually lasts 
from two to six days. It is known by various names, as convention, 
congress, convocation, conference, association, assembly, ete. It 
hears reports from its officers, boards, and committees, and elects 
officers and the board for the ensuing year or term of years, de- 
termines general lines of policy, and adjourns sine die, leaving 
to the board the real work of the organization until a new con- 
vention meets. Immediately after the convention the new board 
organizes, elects an executive committee, if it is authorized to 
do so, appoints such other committees as are needed, and at- 
tends to such business as is required by the by-laws, or may have 
been turned over to it by the convention. The board meets quar- 
terly or semiannually, as required by the by-laws or by its rules, 
and also just before the assembling of the convention to finish its 
business for the year, at which meeting it adopts a report to be 
presented to the convention. During the five or six days the 
convention is in session the board has nothing to do. Its work 
begins after the convention has adjourned and ends before the 
convention meets. During this interval it has full power to carry 
on the work of the organization, provided it never takes any 
action in conflict with the rules and acts of the convention. 

In addition to a board, many conventions appoint a number 
of standing committees, each of which has charge of a specified 
department of work, just as the board has charge of the general 
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work of the organization. These standing committees are usually 
appointed by the incoming administration, either by the board, 
or by the president, usually the latter, as described by the by- 
laws. Like boards, they should meet and organize at the close of 
the convention, and each one at its last meeting previous to the 
meeting of the convention should adopt a report of the work 
of the preceding year, to be presented to the convention. The 
duties of standing committees are so various that, while some 
may meet only two or three times a year, others may be obliged 
to have weekly meetings. The rules for the transaction of busi- 
ness are the same as for boards. The standing committees may 
be subordinate to, or independent of, the board as determined by 
the by-laws. Which is best depends upon the nature of the duties. 
Boards and Standing Committees of an Organized Society 
Having Weekly or Monthly Meetings. The difference between 
boards and standing committees appointed by a convention, and 
those appointed by a local society, is that those appointed by a 
convention are organized and do all their work after the expiration 
of the convention, and make their reports to another convention, 
whereas those appointed by a local society do their work and 
report to an existing society with more or less frequent meetings. 
The society is in constant touch with its board and committees, 
and may, at any of its business meetings during the year, give 
them instructions, or refer subjects to them, or receive reports 
from them. The power of the board in such societies varies 
greatly. In some it is quite limited, while in others the entire 
administrative authority of the society is given them. 
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[See preceding chapter for a comparison between Boards and Committees. } 


Duties and Powers. A Board may be defined to be a group of 
of persons appointed by an organization to act for it between 
its meetings, or, in case of a stock corporation, to act for it alto- 
gether. In this work the term ‘‘board’’ is used in this sense, 
regardless of whether it is called the board of managers, or di- 
rectors, or trustees, or the executive board, or the executive com- 
mittee, or the standing committee, or by any other name. The 
term executive committee is used, as described hereafter, for a 
smaller board appointed by the board to act for it between its 
meetings. The parent organization may meet only annually, or 
biennially, or even triennially, at which time it hears the reports 
of its officers and the board, determines general lines of policy, 
elects the officers and a new board, and adjourns, leaving to the 
board and to the officers the real work of the organization. When 
the organization is a local society with regular business meetings 
as often as weekly, or monthly, or even quarterly, the board is not 
usually given so much power, because the society itself can attend 
to much of its business at its regular meetings. In such cases the 
board is usually required to report at least as often as quarterly. 
It always submits an annual report at the annual meeting. 

A board cannot adopt rules in conflict with rules of the organ- 
ization appointing it. It cannot delegate its power to an executive 
committee, or change its quorum, unless authorized to do so by the 
body that appointed it. It may adopt rules for the conduct of 
its business, but these rules must not be in conflict with the rules 
of the appointing power. Such rules will continue in force until 
amended, suspended, or rescinded in accordance with the parlia- 
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mentary authority adopted by the organization. This avoids the 
necessity of adopting rules each year, and prevents any board from 
putting it out of the power of a majority of a future board to 
suspend or rescind the rules, or to adopt such rules as they choose, 
without notice. It has not the right, however, to adopt a rule 
limiting the power of the majority of the membership of the 
board. 

When the board has duties that frequently require prompt 
action, or in cases where the members are so scattered that it is 
inconvenient to attend to the business, the by-laws of the organ- 
ization should authorize the board to appoint from its membership 
a small executive committee which can meet frequently and attend 
to the business in the intervals between the board meetings. As 
a general rule, the members of the executive committee should be 
so situated that they can have a special meeting without difficulty. 
Though called an executive committee, it is not strictly a commit- 
tee: it is a miniature board, and all the rules applicable to boards 
apply to it. Like a board, its quorum is a majority of its members, 
unless the by-laws provide otherwise. 

While a board cannot appoint an executive committee, unless 
so authorized by the by-laws of the society, or turn over its powers 
to an officer or committee, it may appoint committees to investi- 
gate and report, or to carry out an order of the board. The society 
has intrusted the board with the responsibility of administration, 
with the understanding that a majority of the members must 
meet to decide questions. The principle involved is that an agent 
cannot turn over to another his powers as agent unless so author- 
ized by his principal. 

An emergency may occur that requires immediate action when 
it is impossible to have a meeting of the executive committee. In 
such a case the responsible officer must act, consulting such mem- 
bers as may be reached by telephone or otherwise, and then report 
the facts at the first meeting and have his informal acts ratified. 
A board or an executive committee must keep a record of all its 
acts, and it can act only when it is in session with a quorum 
present at a properly called meeting. Unanimous agreement out- 
side of such a meeting is not a legal act of the board. 

Boards of directors, or managers, of a stock corporation prac- 
tically control the entire business of the corporation. There is 
an annual meeting of the stockholders to hear the report of the 
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board and to elect a new board, but this meeting is attended by 
very few except the members of the board, the voting being done 
almost entirely by proxy. Though there may be thousands of 
shares of stock, probably not more than a dozen stockholders 
attend the annual meeting, because the voting is by stock and by 
proxy. The directors being elected, they immediately meet and 
elect such officers as are required, and an executive committee, 
which is sometimes as small as two. The board of directors has 
nearly all the powers of the corporation in its hands, the stock- 
holders usually doing nothing except to elect the directors. In 
all things, however, the board must comply with the statutes of 
the state in which it is incorporated. 

Appointing of Boards. The by-laws should provide for a 
board, specifying the number of members, how they shall be 
elected, ete., just as in the case of the officers. Its powers should 
alsc be clearly defined. Sometimes the officers constitute the 
board, and sometimes all the members of the board are elected. 
More commonly the board consists of certain officers and a number 
of elected members. The board, or a certain portion of its mem- 
bers, should be chosen at each annual meeting by ballot in the 
same way as the officers are elected. It has generally been found 
best to elect only one half or one third of the members at a time, 
their term of office being either two or three years, as the case may 
be. This plan insures the board from having at any time a majority 
of new members. Since all of the members of the board are voted 
for on the same ticket, more candidates may receive a majority 
vote than there are places on the board to be filled, and some ballots 
may be cast for only one or two members of the board, thus raising 
a question as to the number of votes necessary to elect. The method 
of deciding who are elected in such a case is described under 
Elections, page 229, and in the Drill on Electing Delegates in Par- 
liamentary Practice, pages 152, 153. In societies meeting fre- 
quently the society itself can and should fill vacancies in its boards, 
but vacancies in boards appointed by a convention should be filled 
by the board itself. The by-laws of the convention should authorize 
the board of directors to fill, until the next meeting of the conven- 
tion, all vacancies in its membership and in the offices. This is 
necessary because the convention ceases to exist when it adjourns 
sine die, and there must be some way of carrying on the business 
during the year before the next convention is held. 
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Organization of a Board. Immediately after the annual meet- 
ing the board should meet and organize. If a part of the members 
hold over, the former chairman, or in his absence the secretary of 
the board, should preside while a presiding officer is being elected. 
If neither the chairman nor the secretary is present, the member 
longest in continuous service on the board should preside until 
a chairman is elected. If the entire board is newly elected, the 
meeting should be called by the member whose name heads the 
list of the members of the board as announced by the chairman. 
Besides a presiding officer, called either the president or chairman 
of the board, a secretary should be elected. When a board has 
frequent meetings and important business, it is often best to elect 
a vice-president, or vice-chairman if the presiding officer is called 
chairman. 

The procedure just given is the one usually followed when the 
by-laws do not specify who shall be the officers of the board. In 
organizations meeting not more frequently than once a year, it is 
usual for the by-laws to make the president and the secretary of the 
convention ex-officio president and secretary of the board. 

Conduct of Business in a Board Meeting. A board must actu- 
ally meet, the same as a society or a convention, in order to 
transact business. A brief record should be kept of the business 
done, the same as required in an ordinary society. As heretofore 
stated, the board can act only when it is in session. The meeting 
must be a regular one, or one properly called, every member being 
notified thereof, or an adjournment of such a regular or called 
meeting. Every act of the board must be entered in the minutes 
of the meeting at which the action was taken, and obviously there 
can be no minutes of a meeting that never occurred. Therefore 
unanimous agreement of the members outside of a properly called 
meeting is not the act of the board. To make it the act of the 
board it must be properly ratified at a legal meeting of the board. 
The rules of the parent organization are in force in the board, 
with the following exceptions: Motions need not be seconded; 
members may speak as often as they choose; and the chairman, 
without leaving the chair, may make motions and take part in the 
discussion as much as any other member, and may vote on all 
questions. If the board is small, or in any case if it is seated 
around an ordinary-sized table, members do not rise to make mo- 
tions or to debate, nor does the chairman rise to put the question. 
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In fact, subjects are often discussed without any motion having 
been made, all the freedom of a committee being allowed. This is 
especially true of an executive committee. How far the formalities 
of ordinary assemblies may be dispensed with to advantage is a 
question to be decided by the board or the executive committee 
itself. But, in the end, the chairman must always put the question 
to vote and announce the result. 

At each board meeting the executive committee should make 
a report of all that it has done since the last meeting of the board. 
This is necessary to enable the board to know the present condition 
of its business. The board may give instructions to the executive 
committee, or countermand any of its acts, since the executive 
committee is under the orders of the board, just as the board is 
under the orders of the parent organization. The report of the 
executive committee may be oral unless the board requires it to be 
in writing. Whether made orally or in writing, it must not with- 
hold any information that might be of interest to the board. Since 
the report purports to be a full one, a failure to make it complete 
is practically a false report. The report may be a very brief state- 
ment of what has been done since the last report was made, or it 
may consist of the minutes of the various meetings of the com- 
mittee. It is for the board to decide what kind of report it desires. 
Usually a simple oral statement of what has been done is all that 
is necessary. This statement is usually made by the executive 
secretary, in case there is one, and where there is none it is made 
by the chairman or secretary of the committee or some other mem- 
ber. No action need be taken on this report, as it is only for 
information. Sometimes it is voted to accept the report, but this 
is entirely unnecessary. An executive committee should never 
attempt to forestall action by the board. Questions that do not 
demand attention before the board meets should be left to the 
board. The same principle applies to the board in its relation to 
the society. 

Annual Report. The board makes an annual report to the 
parent organization and such other reports as that organization 
requires. These reports are always in writing. Instead of giving 
a full account of the transactions of the board, they should omit 
unnecessary details, and should summarize the important work 
done in such a manner as to be interesting to the society, and 
should recommend any action they desire the society to take. Since 
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the board is more competent than any committee to prepare such 
resolutions, the report should close with resolutions to carry out 
all its recommendations. A failure to do this wastes much time, 
either in requiring a special committee to consider the recommen- 
dations and prepare and report suitable resolutions, or in the 
assembly’s attempting to do the work itself. A board, like a com- 
mittee, should always regard it as an essential part of its duty 
to prepare the resolutions necessary to carry into effect its recom- 
mendations. 

The report of a board is usually prepared by the executive 
committee, if there is one. If there is none it is prepared by the 
secretary, or the president, according to which one is the more 
active in the management of the business. This varies in different 
societies. The board may, however, appoint any of its members te 
prepare its report. When the report is submitted to the board, 
it may be amended to any extent. It must be formally adopted by 
a vote before it becomes the report of the board. It should be 
properly written out as finally adopted by the board, and signed 
by the president and the secretary. It is never signed by the mem- 
bers concurring in the report. 

When the report of the board is called for by the presiding 
officer of the assembly, it is presented by the reporting member of 
the board, and read from the platform by him or by the reading 
clerk (official reader). If the report contains recommendations 
and resolutions, or resolutions alone, the reporting member of the 
board should, as soon as the report is read, say, ‘‘Mr. President, 
by direction of the board, I move that the resolutions be adopted.’’ 
If the report contains recommendations without resolutions, he 
should move the adoption of the recommendations. If the report 
contains neither resolutions nor recommendations, he should make 
no motion, because no action of the assembly is necessary on a 
mere statement of facts or opinions. Sometimes it is voted to accept 
the report, but if such a motion is made it should not come from 
a member of the board. The assembly cannot change the report 
in any way, but when the resolution is pending to adopt the reso- 
lutions, or recommendations, they may be amended, or divided, or 
otherwise treated, the same as if they had been offered by a com- 
mittee or by an individual. In publishing the report of the board, 
any changes made by the assembly should be distinctly indicated 
as shown in ‘‘Rules of Order Revised,’’ page 209. 
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The objection to adopting recommendations is the uncertainty 
as to the effect of their adoption. If the recommendation is that 
a bill be paid, its adoption probably authorizes the payment of the 
bill. If the recommendation is that charges be preferred against 
a member for certain offenses, its adoption does not prefer the 
charges, but leaves to others the preparation of the charges and 
all the motions necessary to prefer them and to provide for the 
trial, work that should have been done by those who made the 
recommendation. But there are many cases where there is room 
for difference of opinion as to the effect of adopting the recom- 
mendation, and the safest course is to embody in the resolutions all 
the recommendations in the report and move the adoption of the 
resolutions, 
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[See Chapter XXII in connection with this chapter.] 


PuRPOSES FOR WHICH FORMED 


A ComMITTEE consists of one or more persons appointed for one 
of the following purposes: 

(1) To consider and report suitable action upon a resolution 
or other main motion referred to it. [See page 269.] 

(2) To consider and report back, with its recommendation in 
each case, all resolutions or other main motions, or all of a certain 
class, that may be offered during a session of a convention. Ex- 
ample, Committee on Resolutions, page 273. 

(3) To consider a subject and report a resolution covering the 
action it recommends the society to take. Example, Committee on 
Revision of the By-Laws, page 277. 

(4) To investigate a certain matter and report the facts, with 
its opinion thereon if so ordered. Example, Committee to Find 
a Suitable Site for a Club-House, page 278. 

(5) To execute an order of the society. Example, Committee 
of Arrangements for a Banquet, ete., page 279. 

(6) To represent and act for the society in a certain matter. 
Example, Delegates to a Convention, page 280. 


(7) To receive and count the votes, or to receive and act upon 
254 
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the credentials of delegates to a convention. Example, Tellers and 
Credentials Committee, page 281. 

(8) To take charge of a certain class or department of the work 
undertaken by an organization, and to report to it the work done. 
Example, Standing Committees of a Society, page 285. 

All of these are special committees, except the last one, which 
is a standing committee. The difference between special and stand- 
ing committees is explained on page 244. 

In the first case (1), mentioned above, a main motion is pend- 
ing which it is desired to refer to a committee, and therefore the 
subsidiary motion to refer, or commit, is used. In the second case 
(2), the committee is appointed usually by virtue of a by-law or 
rule previously adopted, which is the better plan in a convention; 
or it is appointed as the result of the adoption at the meeting of 
a main motion to appoint a committee. In the last case (8), the 
standing committees are appointed in accordance with provisions in 
the by-laws. In all the other cases mentioned above, the motion 
to appoint the committee is a main motion, except in the few cases 
when there is a main motion pending at the time, which is referred 
to the committee and the committee is given the necessary instruc- 
tions and power. Small committees are usually composed of an 
odd number of members, three or five, or possibly seven, in ordinary 
societies. With an even number of persons on a small committee 
the difficulty of securing a report is greatly increased. Thus, in 
a committee of four, it is necessary to have three present at every 
meeting, and if all four are present three must agree to the report 
to make it the report of the committee, because it requires three 
to constitute a majority of four. But three is also a majority of 
five, so that with a committee of five there can be twice as many 
absentees from the meetings, and twice as large an opposition, if 
all the members are present when they adopt the report, as with a 
committee of four, without endangering the report. On the other 
hand, it is sometimes an advantage to have an even number on a 
committee where it is given full power ‘to act in a case. A com- 
mittee of four, for instance, cannot take final action if more than 
one member objects, all the members being present. 

The subject of committees will be treated in the following 
order: (1) Appointment of Committees, page 256; (2) Organiza- 
tion of Committees, page 264; (3) Conduct of Business in Commit- 
tees, page 265; (4) Preparing, Submitting, and Adopting the 
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Reports of the various kinds of committees mentioned above, 
treated separately, page 267; (5) General Remarks on Adopting 
Reports of Committees, page 287. 


APPOINTMENT OF COMMITTEES 


Every organization has the right to decide for itself how its 
committees and boards shall be appointed. Sometimes the method 
is prescribed in the by-laws. Where this is not done, the assembly 
by a majority vote decides the question at the time the committee 
is appointed. 

If the member who makes the motion to commit or to appoint 
the committee is very familiar with the subject, he is usually put 
on the committee, but this is not at all necessary. The interests of 
the assembly should control the selection, and the maker of the 
motion to refer, or to appoint the committee, may be entirely un- 
suitable for appointment on the committee. Whoever appoints « 
committee has the power at the time the committee is appointed 
to appoint the chairman. When appointed or nominated by the 
chair, the person first named is chairman. When appointed or 
nominated by any other method, unless the chairman is named, 
the first person named acts as chairman unless the committee elects 
some one else, which it has a perfect right to do. In the case of 
special committees, since the committee is so short a time in exist- 
ence, it is very likely to allow the first-named member to continue 
as chairman, and therefore it is important that he should be a 
competent person. 

Committees may be appointed by any of the eight methods listed 
at the beginning of this chapter. No one of these methods is best 
under all circumstances. In a small society with no rivalry of 
candidates, it would be a waste of time to adopt the plan that is 
best suited to a very large organization with many candidates for 
office and intense partizan feeling. When merely the method of 
nomination is stated, it is understood that the election is viva voce. 
The ballot method of election is generally adopted for boards and 
delegates, but scarcely ever for special committees. 

(a) Appointment by the Chair. In large assemblies it is safer 
to place upon the president the responsibility of appointing com- 
mittees. If he is held responsible for their selection, there is a 
greater chance of obtaining suitable committees than if the choice 
is left to the entire assembly. If the chair betrays the confidence 
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of the best interests of the society, some of the other methods of 
placed in him and appoints his friends on a committee, regardless 
appointing committees should be adopted in the future, unless the 
method is prescribed by the by-laws. This danger is so slight, 
however, compared with the danger of a bad selection if left to 
open nomination and viva voce election in a large assembly, es- 
pecially in a mass meeting, that it is generally safer in large 
assemblies to have the committees appointed, or at least nominated, 
by the presiding officer unless they are elected by ballot. 

Sometimes the by-laws authorize the president to appoint all 
committees. This gives the power to the president of the society, 
and is not the same as giving the power to the chairman of the 
meeting, who may be a different person. It may be necessary to 
have a special committee appointed when the president is not 
present, and therefore a by-law requiring such a committee to be 
appointed by the president might prove very inconvenient, unless 
there is a provision for its suspension. In many organizations the 
following rule would be a gvuod one: 

The president shall appoint all standing committees, unless before their 
appointment this rule is suspended by a two-thirds vote, or a vote of the 


majority of the membership. He shall appoint all special committees unless 
in any case this rule is suspended by a majority vote. 


This enables the majority in an assembly to appoint a special 
committee in any way they think best, while under ordinary circum- 
stances the president appoints all committees, special and standing. 
Societies differ to so great an extent that each one must adopt a 
method of appointing committees that is best suited to its own needs. 

Unless the power to appoint committees is given the president 
by the by-laws or by a vote of the assembly, he must not assume it. 
There being no by-law on the subject, if the assembly wishes to give 
him that power in any particular case, it should be incorporated in 
the motion appointing the committee. If the motion to commit does 
not state how the committee is to be appointed, the words ‘‘to be 
appointed by the chair’’ can be inserted as an amendment. 

When the chair appoints the committee, he announces the names 
of the members of the committee to the assembly, the same as if 
they had been elected. No vote is taken, as his announcement ends 
the matter. If he is not prepared to announce the committee at 
the time, he must state that the committee will be announced later 
during the session. Until the committee has been announced to 
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the assembly, it cannot act, unless the chair has been authorized 
to.appoint the committee after the adjournment. 

(b) Nominations by the Chair and Viva Voce Election. This 
method is adopted when the assembly desires the advantage of 
having the committee selected by the chair, and yet wishes to retain 
the veto power. In this case the presiding officer says: ‘‘The 
chair nominates Mr. A, Mr. B, and Mr. C. As many as are in 
favor of these gentlemen’s constituting the committee say ‘Aye.’ 
Those opposed say ‘No.’ The ayes have it and the committee con- 
sists of Messrs. A, B, and C.’’ Since the chair was authorized only 
to nominate, not to appoint, the committee, it is not necessary to 
elect those nominated by the chair. Before the vote is taken, any 
one can move to strike out one or more names, and, if this motion 
is carried, the chair must replace those names by others. No 
motion is in order to strike out one name and insert another, be- 
eause the chair alone has been authorized to nominate the 
committee, the society reserving only the right to confirm his 
nominations. 

This method has the advantage of utilizing the knowledge and 
judgment of the chairman in the selection of the committee, while 
the society is protected to a great extent by its power to reject 
any objectionable nominee. 

(c) Nominations from the Floor and Viva Voce Election. This 
is a common method of appointing ordinary committees when the 
committee is not named in the motion creating it. It is also used 
frequently for electing boards and delegates in small societies when 
the positions are not specially sought after. It allows every mem- 
ber the opportunity to name one member of the committee, and 
yet does not consume much time. Its disadvantage is due to the 
unwillingness of members to vote openly against an objectionable 
nominee, and yet there is no other way to prevent his election if 
he is among the first nominated. 

No one can nominate from the floor more than one member 
of a committee, except by general consent, until every member has 
had an opportunity to nominate. In nominating by ballot, each 
member is allowed to nominate as many members of the committee 
as there are places to fill, but if this were allowed when nominations 
are made from the floor, it might result in such confusion as to 
destroy the usefulness of this method of nomination. However, the 
entire committee is sometimes nominated by one member, and if no 
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one else makes a nomination the chair assumes general consent and 
announces those nominated as the committee. Or, he may ask 
if there are any other nominations, and if there are none he may 
put the question as to whether these nominees shall constitute 
the committee. If, however, any one else makes a nomination, the 
chair ignores all the nominations made by the first member, except 
the first one, as the nomination made by the second member shows 
that general consent was not given to the first member’s making 
all the nominations. 

If it is desired to appoint a committee by this method, when 
the chair asks, ‘‘ How shall the committee be appointed?’’ some one 
should say (except in a very large assembly), ‘‘By nominations 
from the floor.’’ If no other suggestion is made no vote is taken, 
and the chair immediately says, ‘‘Members will please nominate.’’ 
Any member may then nominate one member of the committee, 
which he does in a small assembly without rising by merely calling 
out the name of his nominee thus, ‘‘Mr. A.’’ The chair im- 
mediately announces the nomination thus, ‘‘Mr. A is nominated.’’ 
Nominations are not seconded, and it is not customary to obtain 
the floor to nominate members of a committee. If the assembly is 
large, however, members should rise and say, ‘‘Mr. Chairman, I 
nominate Mr. A,’’ or simply, ‘‘I nominate Mr. A.’’ Especially is 
it necessary to rise in a large assembly when all are not entitled 
to vote. In this way the assembly is assured that nominations are 
made only by those who are entitled to vote. 

If no more nominations are made than there are places on the 
committee, the chair says, ‘‘Are there any more nominations? 
There being none, Messrs. A, B, and C constitute the comzittee.’’ 
A vote may be taken, but it is useless, as the assembly by declining 
to make any more nominations has shown that it wishes these nom- 
inees to constitute the committee. It may be said they are chosen 
by general consent. 

If there are more nominations than there are places on the 
committee, the chair, as soon as all the nominations are made, 
says: ‘‘Messrs. A, B, C, D, E, and F are nominated. As many 
as are in favor of Mr. A say ‘Aye.’ Those opposed say ‘No.’ The 
ayes have it and Mr. A is elected. As many as are in favor of 
Mr. B say ‘Aye.’ Those opposed say ‘No.’ The noes have it and 
Mr. B is not elected. As many as are in favor of Mr. C say 
‘Aye’ ’’: and so on until the proper aumber of members is elected. 
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No vote is taken on the other nominees, as there are no vacancies 
left on the committee. The only way that the later nominees can 
be elected is by the voting of their friends against some of the 
earlier nominees. If there is only one vote for a nominee and none 
against him, he is elected. Therefore a negative vote does not 
necessarily mean opposition to the nominee so much as it means 
preference for another nominee. 

No vote on the method of election is necessary when it is 
desired to use the viva voce method. All voting is done this way 
unless ordered otherwise, except in certain assemblies where raising 
the right hand is used. Where such custom prevails it must be 
understood that that method of voting is covered by the term 
‘viva voce’’ as used in this work. 

(d) Nominations by a Committee and Viva Voce Election. 
This method of election is frequently used when there are no seek- 
ers for positions on the boards and standing committees. It has 
the advantage of enabling the nominating committee to select care- 
fully the members of the board or committee, and to name only 
those who are fitted for the work and are willing to serve. The 
right of members to nominate is not interfered with by this method, 
because they have the right to nominate from the floor after the 
nominating committee reports. Since the election is viva voce, but 
little time of the assembly is consumed. If, however, there is 
rivalry for the positions, it is better to have a ballot election so 
members can vote secretly. 

Making nominations by a nominating committee is described 
on page 212, and electing by viva voce vote has just been explained 
in the preceding section (c). 

(e) Nominations from the Floor and Ballot Elections. Elec- 
tion by ballot takes so much time that it is rarely used for ordinary 
committees. It is, however, commonly used in the election of 
boards, and frequently in the election of delegates. In the case 
of important committees, it may also be used to advantage. This 
is especially true where the assembly wishes to choose the members 
directly, and yet recognizes the danger of a viva voce election on 
account of the strong disinclination of members openly to vote 
against an unsuitable nominee who is present. All voting is done 
viva voce unless the assembly orders otherwise. If it is desired to 
have a ballot election with nominations from the floor, a member 
should make a formal motion, thus: ‘‘I move that the committee 
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be nominated from the floor and elected by ballot.’ Or, members 
may call out, ‘‘Nominations from the floor and ballot.’? If no 
other method is suggested, the chair should accept this as the will 
of the assembly. If other methods are suggested, the chair takes 
a vote on the different methods, beginning with the most difficult 
one, which would probably have the least number of advocates. 

As soon as the method is decided, the chair says, ‘‘Members 
will please nominate.’’ When it appears that no one desires to 
make another nomination, the chair proceeds thus: ‘‘Are there 
any more nominations? There being none, the chair appoints Mr. 
A and Mr. B tellers, and they will distribute the blanks for ballots. 
Each voter will write on his blank the names of the members for 
whom he wishes to vote. He is not limited to those nominated, but 
may vote for any member of the society.’’ As soon as it is decided 
to vote by ballot, the secretary should prepare suitable slips of 
paper for the ballots, which the tellers should distribute when so 
directed by the chair. Since committees may be elected at any 
meeting, when many members are without pencils, ample time 
should be allowed before the ballots are collected. It is, however, 
the duty of members to be prompt and not waste the time of the 
assembly. 

When the chair thinks the ballots are ready, he directs the 
tellers to collect and count them and report as described under 
Elections, page 223. 

(f) Nominations by a Committee and Ballot Election. In 
electing boards and delegates and some important standing commit- 
tees in large societies and in conventions, it is generally better to 
combine the method of election just described with nominations 
made by a committee. The committee, called a nominating commit- 
tee, consisting usually of from three to five members, may be 
appointed by any method the society may choose. If it is desired to 
have the nomination and election of delegates by this method, when 
the chair inquires, ‘‘How shall the delegates be appointed?’’ some 
one should obtain the floor and make a motion similar to this: 
‘‘T move that the delegates and alternates be nominated by a com- 
mittee of three to be appointed by the chair, and that they be 
elected by ballot.’’ In small societies this motion is frequently 
made at the meeting when the delegates are to be elected. In this 
case the committee immediately retires and agrees upon a list and 
reports it at the same meeting. In larger organizations the nom- 
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inating committees should always be appointed at a meeting 
previous to the one at which the election occurs. 

When the committee is ready to report, the president calls on 
its chairman for the report. The chairman rises and says, ‘‘Mr. 
President, your committee submits the following nominations for 
delegates and alternates.’’ He then reads the written list of nom- 
inees and hands it to the president, who again reads it and hands it 
to the secretary and asks, ‘‘Are there any more nominations for 
delegates?’’ Now, any one can nominate from the floor as hereto- 
fore described, because ordering nominations to be made by a 
committee does not deprive members of the right to nominate from 
the floor. When no other nominations of delegates are desired, 
the president asks, ‘‘Are there any other nominations for alter- 
nates?’’ If there are many nominations, it is well to have the 
names written on a blackboard so all can see them. When the 
nominations are completed, the election is conducted as described 
in the previous section (e). 

(g) Nominations by a Nominating Ballot and Ballot Election. 
This is a very common method of electing boards as well as the 
officers of an organization. Its advantage is that it shows the 
exact preferences of the members, as each one nominates secretly 
all the members of the board or committee, which is not possible 
by any of the other methods. When the result of the nominating 
ballot (or preference ballot, or informal ballot, as it is variously 
called) is announced, the members know the preferences of the 
assembly and can thus vote more intelligently in the electing bal- 
lot, which follows immediately. If members are going to decline 
to serve, they should do so when the nominations are announced, 
and not wait until they are elected. The declining of a nominee 
for a board or a committee does not call for a reopening of nomi- 
nations, as it frequently does in the case of a nominee for an office. 
Since several members of the board or committee have been nom- 
inated by each voter, their first, second, third, ete., choices have 
been given sufficiently to guide the assembly in its voting. 

Nominations from the floor are not permitted when a nominating 
ballot is taken, unless authorized by a majority vote, because 
every member nominates on his nominating ballot. When a 
committee nominates, it is necessary to allow nominations from the 
floor in order to preserve the freedom of the assembly. When 
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nominations are made by the chair, nominations cannot be made 
from the floor, but the freedom of the assembly is preserved by 
allowing the rejection of all objectionable nominees. 

The form of this motion is, ‘‘I move that nominations and the 
election be by ballot.’’ [See Drill on Nomination and Election of 
Delegates, ete., ‘Parliamentary Practice,’’ pages 147-158. ] 

(h) Nominations and Election by Adopting a Motion Naming 
the Committee. This is a very common method with ordinary 
committees, and is frequently used in appointing delegates when 
members are not seeking the appointment. It should rarely, if 
ever, be used in electing boards or standing committees. The mo- 
tion is made in a form similar to this: ‘‘I move to refer the 
resolution to a committee consisting of Mr. A, Mr. B, and Mr. C’’; 
or, ‘‘I move that a committee consisting of Mr. A, Mr. B, Mr. C, 
Mr. D, and Mr. E be appointed to examine our constitution and 
by-laws and report as soon as practicable such amendments as 
they recommend for adoption’’; or, ‘‘I move that Mr. A, Mr. B, 
and Mr. C be appointed delegates to the State Convention.’’ The 
first illustration is the subsidiary mction ‘‘to commit,’’ because a 
main motion is pending when it is made. In the other two cases 
the motion to appoint the committee is a main motion. They can 
be amended just as any other motions of the same class. If 
desired, the names of any members of the proposed committee may 
be struck out and others inserted, or all the names may be struck 
out and a blank created by one motion, thus: ‘‘I move to strike 
out ‘A, B, and C,’ thus creating a blank’’; or, ‘‘I move that a blank 
be created by striking out the names of the committee.’’ If this 
motion is adopted, the blank is filled as described on page 
40. 

Sometimes a motion is adopted like one of the three illustra- 
tions given above, except that the names of the committee are 
omitted. The motion may be to ‘‘refer the resolution to a com- 
mittee of three,’’ for instance. In such a ease, as soon as the 
motion to refer is adopted the chair asks, ‘‘ How shall the committee 
be appointed?’’ Any member may obtain the floor and move ‘‘that 
the committee consist of Mr. A, Mr. B, and Mr. C.’’ Or, before 
the question is put on the motion to refer, it may be moved to 
amend that motion by striking out ‘‘of three’’ and inserting 
‘‘eonsisting of Mr. A, Mr. B, and Mr. C.”’ 
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ORGANIZATION OF COMMITTEES 


As soon as practicable after the appointment of a committee, 
it should be called together by its chairman, if one has been ap- 
pointed. If no chairman has been appointed, then the first-named 
member calls the committee together and acts as chairman until 
a chairman is elected by the committee. A special committee is 
usually in existence so short a time and its duty is so restricted that 
it seldom exercises its right to elect a chairman, accepting the 
first-named member as chairman if none has been appointed. When 
the committee is nominated from the floor or elected by ballot, 
the first member named may not be best adapted for chairman, and 
the committee should not hesitate to elect another chairman if its 
interests demand it. The chairman may not be in sympathy with 
the report of the committee, in which case the committee may elect 
a new chairman unless he was appointed by the power that ap- 
pointed the committee; or they may appoint another member to 
make the report. The reporting member, that is, the one who 
makes the report for the committee, should always be in favor of 
the report, and usually should be its strongest advocate on the com- 
mittee, as he has to represent the committee on the floor of the 
assembly. 

A majority of a committee must be present in order to transact 
business unless the assembly has authorized a smaller quorum, 
which it should usually do in case of very large committees. 

Since a committee is not required to keep a record of its pro- 
ceedings, there is no necessity for electing a secretary, the chairman 
keeping such memoranda as he may think necessary. But with 
most standing committees, and sometimes with special committees 
where a number of meetings are held, it is often important to know 
what was done at a previous meeting, and in such eases it is better 
to have some one act as secretary at the meetings. The committee 
may elect a secretary, or the chairman may ask a member to act in 
that capacity. The secretary merely keeps memoranda of what is 
done, as far as may be necessary to enable the committee to con- 
tinue its work at the next meeting. These are not treated as 
minutes, that is, they are not read and approved at the next meet- 
ing, nor are they copied in a book and preserved. They are simply 
temporary memoranda, which are destroyed when no longer needed 
for reference. 
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Should the chairman neglect to call the committee together, any 
two members have the right to do so, notifying every member of 
the committee. In the same way, a meeting may be called at any 
time after the first meeting, that is, by the chairman or by any 
two of the members of the committee, unless the committee has 
adopted an order requiring a larger number, as a quorum for 
instance, to sign the call for a meeting. Very large committees 
should not leave it in the power of any two members to call a meet- 
ing of the committee. 

If a committee is assigned a duty that must be performed im- 
mediately, it should retire from the hall as soon as appointed and 
attend to that duty. If the committee is to make a report, then 
when it returns to the hall its chairman should rise as soon as he 
can obtain the floor and should state that the committee is prepared 
to report. The report is made either then or at a future time, as 
may suit the convenience of the assembly. 

Committees should not meet while the organization is in session 
unless their work cannot be performed otherwise. Usually the 
committee should meet as soon as the society adjourns and either 
attend to their work or appoint another time for meeting. 


Conpuct oF BUSINESS IN COMMITTEES 

It may be laid down as a sound principle of parliamentary law 
that there should be no restraint of the individual except to the 
extent that is necessary for the good of the whole assembly. The 
larger the assembly and the more complicated its business, the 
greater the necessity for rules restricting the freedom of the indi- 
vidual members. In a small body, like ordinary committees with 
probably less than a dozen present, the enforcement of the rules 
of parliamentary law adapted to large assemblies would be not a 
help but a positive hindrance to business. Obtaining the floor by 
rising and addressing the chair before making a motion or speak- 
ing, and the seconding of motions, while necessary in a large 
assembly, are absurd in a committee. Members do not rise when 
they make a motion or speak, nor are motions seconded. The meet- 
ing is informal, and the chairman takes an active part in the 
discussion. He even makes motions without leaving the chair, and 
puts them to vote. In making a motion, however, he would not 
use the ordinary formal terms, but merely make it as a suggestion, 
and then after discussion he should put the question on adopting 
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the proposition. Members, ‘n the same way, may make informal 
suggestions which are discussed and finally voted on, perhaps after 
having been materially modified. 

Since one of the principal objects of referring a question to a 
committee is to enable the question to be more thoroughly discussed 
than is practicable in the assembly, there is no limit in committee 
to the number of times a member may speak on a question, and the 
committee cannot close or limit the debate. If advantage is taken 
of this privilege to obstruct the business of the committee, the fact 
should be reported to the assembly, which may remove the obstruct- 
ing member from the committee, or may adopt an order limiting or 
closing debate in the committee, or take such other action in the 
case as it may deem advisable. A committee cannot punish a 
member. In case of disorderly conduct on the part 9f a member, 
it should report the facts to the assembly. 

A committee must always give to members of the society who 
request it a reasonable opportunity to express their views on the 
matter under consideration. In this way much time of the society 
may be saved, a large part of the discussion taking place in the 
committee. Only members of the committee, however, have the 
right to attend the committee meetings. Others may attend only 
when the committee invites them or gives them permission to attend. 

Since the assembly desires the maturest judgment of the com- 
mittee, it is necessary to allow more freedom in reconsidering votes 
in committee than is permitted in the assembly. Therefore there 
is no limit to the number of times questions may be reconsidered 
or as to the time when the motion to reconsider may be made, and 
it may be made by any member who did not vote with the losing 
side. Thus, a member who was absent from a meeting when certain 
action was taken may move a reconsideration, regardless of the 
time that has elapsed. To prevent a misuse of this privilege, it is 
necessary to require a two-thirds vote to reconsider or rescind a 
vote in committee, unless all the members who voted with the pre- 
vailing side are present, or have received ample notice that the 
reconsideration would be moved at this meeting, in which case only 
a majority vote is necessary. 

All papers referred to a committee must be carefully preserved 
and returned to the secretary of the society without being defaced. 
It is not permitted to write amendments on the papers referred 
to a committee. They must be written on a separate sheet. 
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[For Forms of Committees’ Reports see pages 557-560. ] 


OrAL REPORTS 


WHEN a committee to which has been referred a resolution 
makes an oral report, its chairman stands and says: ‘‘The com- 
mittee to which was referred the resolution on ———— reports it 
back [or, has directed me to report it back] with the recommenda- 
tion that ——.’’ The form of the recommendation is given on pages 
270, 271 for all cases that may occur. In the case of a committee on 
resolutions the forms of the oral report are given on pages 274-276. 


PREPARING WRITTEN REPORTS 


Reports of committees are not usually dated or addressed. The 
report of a standing committee should be headed thus, ‘‘ Report of 
the Committee on .”’ The report of a special committee should 
always at the beginning show clearly what the committee was 
ordered to do. In the case of standing committees the name of the 
committee is sufficient. If the recommendations require any action 


on the part of the society, the report should close with a resolution 
267 
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or resolutions to carry into effect the recommendations. The adop- 
tion of a recommendation that a thing be done is a very different 
thing from doing that thing, or from ordering it to be done. Too 
much care cannot be taken to close the report with a resolution that 
completely covers all action that the society should take in the 
case. 

A committee’s report should always be written in the third 
person, even though the entire work has been done by the chairman 
and though the report is signed only by him. When a report con- 
tains a number of facts, opinions, or recommendations, they should 
usually be summarized near the end of the report just before the 
resolutions. The report may be signed by all the members agreeing 
to it, or the committee may authorize the chairman to sign it. In 
the latter case the chairman adds the word ‘‘Chairman’’ after his 
name, which he should never do except when he signs the report 
alone for the committee. This he cannot do unless so authorized by 
the committee. It is better to have a very important :rport signed 
by every member agreeing to it. The signatures may immediately 
follow the body of the report, or they may be preceded by the 
words, ‘‘Respectfully submitted.’’ What is in the report of the 
committee must be agreed tc by a majority vote at a meeting of 
the committee, of which every member has been notified, or at a 
meeting that is an adjournment thereof, a majority of the members 
being present. It must never be referred to as the report of the 
majority, but always as the report of the committee. [On page 286 
is explained the circumstances under which committees may act 
without meeting. | 

Maxine Reports 

The chairman of a committee usually makes its report to the 
assembly. If in any particular case the chairman is not in sym- 
pathy with the action of the committee, another member, called the 
reporting member, should be appointed to make the report on that 
subject. This is because the reporting member should be prepared 
to give the reasons for the recommendation and to answer criti- 
cisms. If the order of business specifies a time for hearing 
committees’ reports, it is the duty of the presiding officer, when the 
time arrives, to announce the fact and to call upon each committee 
in succession for its report. He should never eall upon the chair- 
man of a committee for his report, nor should the committee 
chairman refer to it as his report. Although the chairman may 
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have written every word, the report is not his, but is the commit- 
tee’s. When no time is set for hearing the report, the committee 
chairman should avail himself of the first opportunity, after it is 
ready, to obtain the floor and to announce that the committee is 
prepared to report. The president may direct him to report then, 
or the assembly may appoint some other time. 

Minority Report. If the minority wish to present their views 
to the society, they may put them in writing, signed by all who 
approve of them, and, if permission is granted, they should present 
them immediately after the committee has reported. They have 
uot the right to make a minority report, but the privilege is rarely 
refused. In a case of this kind the chairman of the committee, 
after presenting the committee’s report, says that the minority 
desire to present their views. The president says that if there is 
no objection the views of the minority will be heard. If objection 
is made, some one may move that the views of the minority be 
heard, or received, or the president may put the question without 
waiting for a motion. If permission is granted, the president calls 
for the views of the minority, which are then presented and read 
by the member who has been chosen to present them. If the com- 
mittee’s report contains a resolution, the views of the minority are 
not submitted until after the president has stated the question on 
adopting the resolution. In this case the member reporting for 
the minority should move to substitute the resolution recommended 
by the minority for the one recommended by the committee. If 
the committee’s report does not call for action by the society, no 
motion is made to adopt either report. The society has been fur- 
nished the desired information, and that ends the matter as far 
as the committee is concerned. This minority report is more prop- 
erly called the views of the minority. ‘See pages 557-560 for 
examples of Reports of Committees. ] 


Reports or Various Kinps oF COMMITTEES AND ACTION THEREON 

[Reports of the different kinds of committees mentioned on 
page 254 are treated here in the same order as given there.] 

(1) A Committee to Consider and Report Suitable Action on 
a Resolution Referred to It. This is the common case of a resolu- 
tion’s being committed or referred to a special committee. In 
societies with much business to transact, it is usually better not to 
spend much time in considering resolutions that are offered in an 
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unsatisfactory shape. Such resolutions should be referred to a 
committee whose duty it is to consider carefully the questions and 
recommend suitable action by the society. When the committee 
meets, the entire resolution should be read by the chairman, after 
which the action of the committee depends upon its attitude toward 
the resolution. The report in all cases is an oral one, though 
amendments proposed by the committee, unless very simple, should 
be in writing on a piece of paper separate from the one containing 
the resolution. If the committee proposes amendments, the com- 
mittee chairman should move their adoption. In other cases no 
motion is made because the motions to adopt the resolution and its 
amendment, if there is any, were pending when they were referred 
to the committee, and are therefore pending when they are reported 
back to the assembly. 

Since a special committee has only one thing to attend to, its 
chairman is pretty sure to be in sympathy with the majority of 
the committee on the question referred to it, and therefore he 
usually makes the committee’s report. As soon as this report is 
made, the president repeats the recommendation, and then reads 
what has been referred to the committee, and states the question 
before the assembly, as illustrated below. 

(a) If the committee is in favor of the resolution exactly as 
it stands when committed, its chairman should be directed ‘‘to 
report the resolution back with the recommendation that it be 
adopted.’’ In this case the president says: ‘‘The committee to 
which was referred the resolution on recommends its adoption. 
The resolution is, ‘Resolved, That [reads the resolution]. 
The question is on the adoption of the resolution [or, on its 
adoption ].’’ 

(b) If the resolution when referred had an amendment pend- 
ing, and the committee favors the amendment and the resolution 
when amended, the chairman should be directed ‘‘to report it 
back with the recommendation that the pending amendment be 
adopted, and that resolution as thus amended be adopted’’; or 
with the recommendation ‘‘that the resolution and pending amend- 
ment both be adopted.’’ In this case the president, after repeating 
the recommendation and reading the resolution and the amend- 
ment, should state the question on the pending amendment. After 


it is voted on, the question is stated on the resolution as it then 
stands. 
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(c) If the committee is in favor of the resolution but is op- 
posed to the pending amendment, its recommendation should be, 
“‘that the pending amendment be rejected [or, not adopted] and 
that the resolution be adopted.’’ In this case the president, after 
repeating the recommendation and reading the resolution and the 
amendment, says: ‘‘The question is on the adoption of the amend- 
ment, the recommendation of the committee to the contrary not- 
withstanding.’’ The question must always be put on adopting 
the motion, never on rejecting it. After the vote is taken on the 
amendment, the question is on the resolution as it then stands. 

(d) If the committee is opposed to the resolution and is unwill- 
ing to recommend any modification of it, its reeommendation should 
be, ‘‘that it be not adopted.’’ The president, after repeating 
the recommendation and the resolution, states the question thus: 
‘‘The question is on the adoption of the resolution, the recom- 
mendation of the committee to the contrary notwithstanding.”’ 

(e) If the committee favors the adoption of the resolution in a 
modified form, it should either agree upon suitable amendments, or 
after discussion appoint a member to rewrite the resolution. In 
the former case the entire work is done by the committee. If the 
resolution consists of more than one paragraph, the paragraphs 
are taken up singly for amendment, just as is done in the as- 
sembly, the later paragraphs not being open to amendment until the 
earlier ones are disposed of, as explained on page 371. After the 
committee has agreed upon the amendments, which may be a sub- 
stitute, the chairman should be directed ‘‘to report the resolution 
back with the proposed amendments and the recommendation ‘that 
the amendments be adopted, and that the resolution as thus 
amended be adopted.’ ’’ The amendments should be put in writing 
on a separate sheet of paper and handed to the presiding officer 
when the oral report is made. The sheet may be headed thus: 
‘‘ Amendments Proposed to Resolution on Renting a Hall.’’ Under 
this the amendments should be entered like this: ‘‘ Amend by 
striking out ‘fifty’ and inserting ‘sixty.’’’ Or the report may 
be in writing, as shown on pages 557-558. 

As soon as the report is made, before taking his seat, the 
committee’s chairman says: ‘‘By direction of the committee, I 
move the adoption of the amendments.’’ The president then says: 
‘““The committee to which was referred the resolution on re- 
ports it back, with the recommendation that it be amended as fol- 
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lows: [repeating the amendments], and that the resolution when 
thus amended be adopted. The question is on the first amendment 
reported by the committee, which is to insert after the word 
Are you ready for the question?’’ Instead of taking a 
separate vote on each amendment, the question may be stated and 
put on all the amendments at once, if no objection is made. If ob- 
jection is made, a brief informal conference among the leaders 
will often save time by providing for taking a separate vote, per- 
haps on only a single amendment. A member who wishes a separate 
vote on an amendment should call for a ‘‘Division of the question”’ 
when the president is about to take a vote on all the pending amend- 
ments together. 

If, in the last case mentioned, there had been an amendment 
pending when the resolution was referred to the committee, the 
recommendations should state whether the committee recommends 
the adoption or the rejection of the pending amendment, and the 
chair should state the question on that amendment first, and 
then on the committee’s amendments. If the committee recom- 
mends an amendment to the pending amendment, the president 
states the question first on the secondary amendment proposed by 
the committee, and, when that is disposed of, the question is on 
the primary amendment as it then stands. Afterward the amend- 
ments to the resolution proposed by the committee are taken up, 
at which time they are open to debate and amendment. After the 
committee’s amendments have been acted upon, the resolution is 
open to further amendment from the floor. On page 557 is given 
a form for a written report in a case like this. 

If the amendments are very numerous, it is better to rewrite 
the resolution and submit the new one as a substitute for the 
original. In this case a member is appointed to prepare the substi- 
tute which is open to amendment by the committee. When it is 
perfected, a motion is adopted directing the chairman to report back 
the resolution with the substitute and the recommendation that 
the substitute be adopted. When the report is made, the reporting 
member moves the adoption of the substitute, and the president 
states the question thus: ‘‘The committee to which was referred 
reports it back with a substitute which it recommends for 
adoption. The resolution is as follows: [reads the resolution]. 
The substitute recommended is ‘Resolved, ’ [reads the substi- 
tute]. The question is on substituting [or, on the motion to substi- 
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tute] the resolution submitted by the committee for the original 
resolution. Are you ready for the question?’’ If no one rises he 
puts the question thus: ‘‘As many as are in favor of substituting 
the committee’s resolution for the original one say ‘ Aye’; those op- 
posed say ‘No.’ The ayes have it and the motion to substitute is 
adopted. The question is now on the resolution as amended. Are 
you ready for the question?’’ If no one rises to claim the floor, 
the president puts the question on the pending resolution, that is, 
the resolution recommended by the committee which has been sub- 
stituted for the original one. If members wish to move amend- 
ments to either the original resolution or the substitute, the pro- 
cedure is as shown on page 33. 

(2) Committee on Resolutions. Instead of appointing a sepa- 
rate committee for each resolution when proposed, in conventions it 
is generally more convenient, as well as more satisfactory, to ap- 
point one large committee, called the Committee on Resolutions, 
to which is referred all resolutions offered by individual mem- 
bers and all recommendations of officers and committees that are 
not in the form of resolutions. It is the duty of this committee 
to prepare and submit to the convention suitable resolutions to 
earry into effect the recommendations referred to it, and also to 
recommend the action which, in its opinion, the convention should 
take in each case referred to it. The committee may make any of 
the recommendations mentioned on pages 274-276, and the pro- 
ceedings are the same as there described. 

This committee should be provided for by a by-law, or by 
a rule adopted by a convention, which requires all resolutions and 
recommendations to be referred to a committee on resolutions, 
unless the rule in any particular case is suspended by a majority 
vote. In large conventions with much business, the resolutions 
should be handed to the secretary, who at convenient times passes 
them to the president. The order of business should provide 
a time at each meeting, or at least each day, for offering resolutions. 
When that time arrives, the president reads or causes to be read 
from the platform all the resolutions received, announcing that 
they are referred to the committee on resolutions. If no time 
is specified on the program for reading the resolutions or for mis- 
cellaneous business, the president has the resolutions read at such 


time as he deems best. 
If it is desired to consider any one of these resolutions immedi- 
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ately, some one should move, as soon as it is read, to suspend the 
rules that interfere with the immediate consideration of the resolu- 
tion. As this motion, if carried, suspends only a standing rule, it 
requires merely a majority vote for its adoption. Or, a motion 
may be adopted ordering the committee to report the specified 
resolution back at a certain time. 

In some conventions, where improper or contentious questions 
are liable to be introduced, it is well to allow the committee on 
resolutions by a three-fourths vote, or a vote of two thirds of its 
members, to decide not to report a resolution. A larger vote 
should be required in such a committee to suppress a question 
than is required in the convention. In the convention it requires 
a two-thirds vote to sustain an objection to the consideration of a 
question. If it is desired to give the committee this power to sup- 
press a resolution, provision must be made for this in the by-law 
or resolution authorizing the committee, as otherwise the commit- 
tee is obliged to report back the resolution even though unanimously 
opposed to it. 

When the committee is called on for its report, the chairman 
proceeds to the platform and says: ‘‘Mr. President, the committee 
on resolutions, having had under consideration the following resolu- 
tions which were referred to it, has directed me to report as fol- 
lows: Resolution offered [or proposed] by Mr. A and seconded by 
Mr. B, ‘Resolved, That ’ [reading the resolution]. The com- 
mittee recommends its adoption.’’ The resolution is handed to 
the president, who says: ‘‘The following resolution has been re- 
ported by the committee on resolutions with the recommendation 
that it be adopted: ‘Resolved, That, ’ [reading the resolution]. 
The question is on the adoption of the resolution. Are you ready 
for the question?’’ When the first resolution has been disposed 
of, the committee chairman again rises and says: ‘‘Resolution 
offered by Mr. C and seconded by Mr. D: ‘Resolved, That, % 
[reading the resolution]. The committee recommends that it be 
not adopted.’’ The president proceeds as just stated, except that 
he says: ‘‘The committee recommends that the resolution be not 
adopted. The question is on the adoption of the resolution, the 
recommendation of the committee to the contrary notwithstanding.”’ 
If the committee recommends that the resolution be amended and 
then adopted, the committee chairman, after reading the resolu- 
tion, says: ‘‘The committee recommends that the resolution be 
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amended by striking out —— and inserting , and that as thus 
amended the resolution be adopted. By direction of the com- 
mittee I move the adoption of the amendment.’’ The president, 
after receiving the resolution, says: ‘‘The committee on resolutions 
reports the following resolution and moves an amendment to it, 
and recommends that the resolution as thus amended be adopted. 
The resolution is as follows: [reads the resolution]. The com- 
mittee moves to amend by striking out and inserting ; 
The question is on adopting the amendment.”’ 

The resolutions that originate with the committee are usually 
reported last, the committee chairman saying: ‘‘By direction of 
the committee on resolutions, I move the adoption of the follow- 
ing resolution [or resolutions]: ‘Resolved, That ——’’’ which he 
reads and hands to the president. The reporting member moves 
the adoption of all resolutions and amendments proposed by the 
committee, but he makes no motion in cases where the committee 
recommends the adoption or rejection of a motion referred to it. 
The signatures of the mover and the seconder are affixed to the 
written motions that are referred. If the committee recommends 
an amendment, the chairman moves the adoption of the amendment. 

When the committee reports a number of resolutions, it is well 
first to report in one group all of those that the committee recom- 
mends to be adopted to which, in the opinion of the committee, 
no objection will be made. In such case the committee chairman 
reports thus: ‘‘Mr. President, the committee on resolutions having 
had under consideration the following resolutions referred to it, 
has directed me to report them back, with the recommendation 
that they be adopted. Resolution proposed by Mr. A and seconded 
by Mr. B: ‘Resolved, That ’ [reading the resolution from 
the platform]. Resolution proposed by Mr. C and seconded by 
Mr. D: ‘Resolved, That , ’’ thus reading all the resolutions 
of the group. The president then says: ‘‘If there is no objection, 
a single vote will be taken on the adoption of these resolutions, 
which are all reported favorably by the committee on resolutions.”’ 
If no objection is made he continues: ‘‘There being no objection, 
the question is on the adoption of the following resolutions: [The 
resolutions are then read from the platform again.] As many as 
are in favor of the adoption of these resolutions say ‘Aye,’ etc.’’ 
If objection is made to taking a single vote on all the resolutions, 
or a division of the question is called for, the president asks how 
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the member wishes the resolutions divided. It may be that there 
is only one resolution upon which a separate vote is required, and 
time can frequently be saved by an informal talk concerning the 
matter by the leaders. The same is true in regard to a number of 
amendments reported by the committee, which can often be dis- 
posed of in one or two groups. 

If two or more of the resolutions referred to the committee 
relate to the same general subject, the committee may find it ad- 
visable to prepare a single resolution, or a series of resolutions, and 
report it as a substitute for the resolutions on that subject. In 
such a case the reporting member should read all the resolutions, 
and then say that the committee recommends the adoption of a 
substitute for them all, which he should read and then move its 
adoption. 

The committee on resolutions should be authorized to report 
every day of the convention, some time for this report being desig- 
nated in the program or order of business. Its reports are oral, 
except the resolutions and amendments proposed, which are in 
writing, preferably typewriting. When typewritten they should, 
for the convenience of the secretary, be in duplicate whenever the 
proceedings are to be published. 

A committee of this kind is not automatically discharged when 
it makes a report, as is a committee to which a single question is 
referred. In the case of a convention, as long as the session lasts 
the committee continues to exist, unless the convention limits the 
time during which resolutions may be handed in, in which case 
the committee ceases to exist as soon as it has performed all the 
duties assigned it, or the time limit for offering resolutions is 
reached. 

Some conventions receiving a large number of reports, with 
recommendations from its officers and committees, have a Com- 
mittee on Recommendations of Officers and Committees in addi- 
tion to the committee on resolutions. It is doubtful as to there 
being anything gained by thus dividing this work between two 
committees, referring the recommendations of officers and com- 
mittees to one, and resolutions offered by individual members to 
the other. Similar questions may come before both committees 
which can be handled more satisfactorily if the committees are 
combined. A large committee on resolutions has all the advan- 
tages without the disadvantages of two committees. It can divide 
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itself into two sub-committees, one doing the preliminary work on 
the recommendations and the other on the resolutions referred 
to it. These sub-committees report to the committee, which may 
adopt or modify the resolution and recommendations submitted. 
Sometimes it may be desirable to have even more than two sub- 
committees to do the preliminary work. 

Since the committee on resolutions does so much of the pre- 
liminary work of the convention, and is largely responsible for the 
ultimate form of most of the resolutions adopted, it should be large 
and composed of the strongest and fairest-minded of all parties, 
so that its resolutions will carry weight with the convention. Its 
ehairman should be sufficiently familiar with parliamentary law 
to write resolutions and to make reports in proper form. Hearings 
on the questions referred to a committee should be given to all 
who request that privilege. Before making an adverse report on 
a resolution, or recommending a vital amendment to it, the com- 
mittee should give the one who proposed it an opportunity to de- 
fend the resolution. If a resolution is not in proper form, the com- 
mittee, if it approves the subject matter, should recommend an 
appropriate substitute. If this committee is properly constituted 
and does its duty, the convention will be saved much time that 
otherwise would be spent in debate and attempts to modify the 
resolutions reported. 

(3) A Committee to Consider a Subject and Report a Resolu- 
tion Covering its Recommendation. Sometimes there is a sub- 
ject upon which it is desired to take action, but no one is prepared 
to offer a resolution covering the matter. In such a case a mo- 
tion should be made to refer the subject to a committee, or to ap- 
point a committee with instructions to report a resolution covering 
the case. This is not the subsidiary motion to commit or refer, 
as there is no motion pending to be referred to the committee, and 
there can be no subsidiary motion unless there is a motion pending 
to which it is subsidiary. The motion to refer, in this case, is a 
main motion and may be made in either of the following forms: 
“‘¥ move to refer the date and place of meeting of the next con- 
vention to a committee of five to be appointed by the chair, with 
instructions to report by resolution to-morrow morning’’; or, ‘‘I 
move that a committee of five be appointed by the chair to con- 
sider the various invitations that have been received for the next 
convention, with instructions to report as soon as practicable a 
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resolution providing for holding the next convention at such time 
and place as it deems best.’’ 

The report of the committee need be nothing but a resolution, 
which should always be in writing. If the committee makes no 
report in writing except the resolution, the chairman of the com- 
mittee should make such explanation of the case as may be neces- 
sary to enable the society ‘to understand it. 

Since no resolution is referred to the committee, it is generally 
best to discuss freely the subject in committee before any resolu- 
tion is drafted. After a full discussion, one member should be 
requested to draft a resolution covering the matter referred to the 
committee. If the subject is of such a nature as to call for a 
written report, one member should make a draft of the report, 
giving the required information and closing with one or more 
resolutions which the committee recommends to be adopted. [See 
page 559 for the form of the report.] This draft is discussed 
and amended and finally adopted. A clear copy of the report 
should then be made, which is signed by the chairman for the com- 
mittee, or by all the members of the committee who agree to 
the report. It may be necessary to have two or more meetings 
of the committee before the work is finished. Finally the chair- 
man is directed to submit the report, and the committee ‘‘rises,’’ 
that is, adjourns sine die. 

When the committee reports, its chairman reads the report, if 
written, or makes an oral report as heretofore described. In either 
ease, before taking his seat he reads the written resolution, moves 
its adoption, and hands the report to the president. The presi- 
dent then says: ‘‘The committee recommends the adoption of the 
following resolution: [reads the resolution]. The question is 
on the adoption of the resolution.’’ No vote is taken on adopting 
the report, even when it is a written one, as it is merely explanatory 
of the resolution, which is the only thing for the assembly to 
adopt. A committee should never submit its recommendations in 
such a shape that it is necessary for others to prepare and offer 
resolutions to carry out the recommendations. No one can do this 
as well as the committee, who have carefully investigated the 
matter and have made the recommendations. [For the form of the 
report see page 559. | 

(4) A Committee to Investigate a Certain Matter and Report 
the Facts with Their Opinions Thereon. Sometimes there are 
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matters upon which a society wishes a statement of facts after 
a thorough examination by a small number of judicious persons. 
For this purpose a committee is appointed to investigate and re- 
port the facts. In most cases the committee can with advantage 
be instructed to report also its opinions and recommendations, 
which latter, when practicable, should always close with a resolu- 
tion. 

When the committee meets and confers upon the matter, it 
may be found advisable to appoint one or more sub-committees, 
of one or two members each, to investigate certain matters and 
to report at an adjourned meeting. The committee may find it 
advisable to invite some persons, not necessarily members, to 
appear before it. When all the facts in the case have been ascer- 
tained, the committee proceeds to prepare its report as described 
in the last case. If the report contains only a statement of facts 
and the opinion of the committee, its chairman, on submitting the 
report, makes no motion, as there is no necessity for the assembly’s 
taking any action on the report. The assembly cannot alter one 
word of the report, which contains nothing but a statement of facts 
and the opinion of the committee thereon. The president there- 
fore, when the report has been read, merely announces the next 
business in order. If, however, the report closes with a resolution, 
or merely with a recommendation, the committee chairman moves 
the adoption of the resolution or recommendation. [For the form 
of the report see page 559. | 

(5) A Committee to Execute an Order of the Society. If a 
society wishes to have some definite action taken, it appoints a 
committee to take charge of the matter. Cases of this kind arise 
when a society wishes to appoint a committee to attend to having 
the society incorporated; to make arrangements for a concert or 
a course of lectures; to obtain subscriptions or to collect funds; 
or to act as ushers to seat the audience, or a committee on hospi- 
tality to provide accommodations for guests. A committee of this 
kind should have full power to do everything that is necessary 
for the proper accomplishment of the work assigned it without 
having to call on the society for additional power. It usually 
does its work through its individual members, or through small 
sub-committees, instead of in committee meetings. It should, how- 
ever, meet as soon as the committee is appointed, and decide how its 
work is to be done. When its work has been accomplished, it 
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should usually have another meeting and close up the business. 
If its work is such as to call for a report, as when finances are in- 
volved, the report should be prepared and adopted and submitted 
to the society as heretofore described. If the committee handles 
money, great care should be exercised and all funds should be 
turned over to the treasurer of the society as promptly as pos- 
sible. When it is desired to limit the expenses that a committee’s 
duties may necessarily involve, it can be done by adding to the 
motion appointing the committee a provision like this in case of 
a banquet: ‘‘Provided, that the cost per plate shall not exceed 
$2.50’’; or like this in case of a concert: ‘‘ Provided, that the in- 
debtedness incurred shall not exceed $50 more than the value 
of the tickets subscribed for in advance.”’ 

The motion to appoint a committee of this kind may be made in 
the following form: ‘‘I move that the club give a banquet at the 
close of the next annual meeting, and that a committee of three,| 
to be appointed by the president, have full charge of all the ar- 
rangements, with power to add to their number, and to appoint 
sub-committees consisting in whole or in part of those who are not 
members of the committee’’; or thus: ‘‘I move that the club give 
a concert next month, and that it be in charge of a committee of 
three, to be appointed by the president, with full power.’’ Cus- 
tom has authorized the use of the expression ‘‘with full power’’ 
as meaning “‘with all the power that is possessed by the society 
in regard to the particular thing referred to the committee.’’ 

(6) A Committee to Represent and Act for the Society in a 
Certain Matter. In case different societies wish to codperate, 
and yet it is impracticable for them to meet together for consulta- 
tion, they should each appoint a few members to represent the 
society, and these representatives, or delegates, as they are usually 
called, should meet and act for their respective societies. These 
delegates are actually committees, and may be instructed to any 
extent by the societies appointing them. When a society is either 
a constituent or subordinate member of a greater organization, 
the constitution of the latter organization determines the power 
of the delegates. In other cases, unless authorized by the society, 
its delegates or committees have no power to bind the society. 

Committees of this kind do not usually organize, as they have 
no business to transact or report to make as a committee, and 
therefore have no need of a chairman. In some national organiza- 
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tions the delegates from all the societies in a state are required to 
act together in certain matters, and therefore the delegates from 
each state organize and elect a chairman, unless a chairman is 
provided for in the by-laws. If they are required to make a re- 
port to the society, it is prepared and made as heretofore de- 
scribed. No motion is made nor is a vote taken in the society on 
adopting the committee’s report, as it is simply a statement of 
facts for the society’s information. 

(7) Tellers and Credentials Committees. The Tellers are a 
committee appointed to count the vote and report it to the assembly. 
In case of a ballot vote, they also prepare and collect the ballots. 
Since their most common use in ordinary societies is in the election 
of officers and boards, the subject is treated in that connection. 
[See Tellers, page 221.] 

A Credentials Committee is appointed to receive and examine 
the credentials of delegates and their alternates; to furnish those 
who have proper credentials with a suitable badge or card as evi- 
dence of their being duly accredited delegates or alternates; to 
report to the convention the names of such delegates and alternates, 
and the names of contestants with the facts in cases where there 
are disputes as to which credentials should be recognized; and also 
to furnish the tellers with a copy of the register of delegates 
and to cooperate with the tellers in identifying delegates. 

A Convention is composed mainly of delegates appointed by 
its constituent or subordinate societies. Its membership also in- 
cludes ex-officio members, such as its own officers, and usually 
the chairmen of its standing committees and of such other com- 
mittees as are instructed to report to the convention. These should 
be members of the convention, whether delegates or not. Fre- 
quently the presiding officers of the constituent societies are ex- 
officio members of the convention. The number of delegates to 
which each society is entitled is limited by the by-laws of the 
organization. Each society, in order to insure its having a full 
representation, usually appoints some alternates to take the place 
of any delegates who fail to attend. The delegates and alternates 
must be furnished with some evidence of their appointment, and 
this certificate, called the credentials, should be signed by the 
secretary of the appointing society and preferably by the president 
also. The convention may adopt a form for the credentials, or the 
form on page 562 may be used. If the convention has adopted 
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no rule on the subject, one certificate can be given, including the 
names of all the delegates and alternates. In this case the delegate 
holding the certificate must identify the other delegates and alter- 
nates when they register. 

In such conventions it is usually necessary to reserve the main 
hall for the members, who for the purpose of identification are 
furnished with badges. “In this way the voters are not mixed with 
the non-voters, rendering it easier to determine the vote when it 
is viva voce or by rising. Such precautions are necessary when 
there are several hundred voters. In voting by ballot for the 
officers, some large organizations require each voter to present a 
eard, furnished by the credentials committee, showing that the 
holder is entitled to vote. 

In order to examine the credentials of delegates and to furnish 
badges and cards when required, it is necessary to have a Creden- 
tials Committee appointed in advance of the meeting of the con- 
vention, either by the president or by the board of managers, as 
provided in the by-laws. By this plan the committee can, and 
should in the case of a large convention, meet a day before the 
convention, so as to examine the credentials of members as they 
arrive. There is no reason why this committee should not be ap- 
pointed from those not delegates to the convention. Most, or 
even all, of the members may be members of the local society 
with which the convention meets. Each delegate whose creden- 
tials are substantially correct, after signing the register hereafter 
described, should be furnished with a card, or badge, or both, show- 
ing that he is a delegate. Small technical defects should be over- 
looked in ordinary conventions. Even if a delegate has lost his 
credentials, or has not been furnished with them, if there is no 
reason to doubt his statement that he was appointed a delegate, the 
committee may report him as a delegate and furnish him with a 
delegate’s card, ete. Where there is no inducement to or suspicion 
of fraud, it is not well to be too particular about enforcing the rules 
as to credentials. On the other hand, carelessness in providing 
one’s self with proper credentials and taking care of them should 
put the delegate to enough inconvenience to prevent the repetition 
of the neglect. If an error is made and is afterward discovered, 
it can be rectified. 

If there is a contest between two delegates each claiming the 
office, the committee hears the evidence and reports in favor of 
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the one the committee thinks is entitled to the place. The con- 
vention decides which one shall be recognized as delegate. This 
rarely, if ever, occurs in any convention except a political one. 
In many eases the difficulty is to find enough members who are 
willing and can afford to attend the convention. In case of many 
religious conventions, each of the local churches adopts a resolu- 
tion authorizing its minister to appoint as many delegates as the 
church is entitled to, or a resolution appointing as delegates such 
members as attend the meeting. In either case, the minister should 
be furnished with a copy of the resolution, which he should hand 
to the credentials committee together with a list of the delegates. 

The credentials committee should make a partial report at the 
opening of the convention, before any business is transacted, so that 
it may be known how many delegates are present. In some con- 
ventions the names of all delegates who have presented proper 
credentials are reported. In state and national conventions of 
delegates of ordinary societies, it is not necessary or customary 
to read the names, but the number present should be reported. 
In national conventions it is also of interest to know how many 
are present from each state. Each convention decides for itself 
as to what details shall be included in the report of the credentials 
committee. If the register is kept as shown on page 563 the 
number of registrants at any moment can be readily found by 
adding the check marks in each of the two columns on the 
right of the pages of the register. No action is taken on the 
report unless the names of the delegates are reported. If the 
names of the delegates are reported, the report of the committee 
is adopted either by a formal vote or, if no one objects, by gen- 
eral consent. If a contest is reported, neither party to the contest 
can vote until the assembly decides which is entitled to the seat. 
The committee should make additional daily reports, provided 
more delegates register, as it is necessary to know the number 
registered in order to determine the quorum, which is a majority 
of the number registered. The committee continues in existence 
until the convention adjourns, because members may arrive at the 
last moment and wish to register. 

Register of Delegates and Alternates. In the case of a very 
large convention where it is desired to be particular in regard to 
the credentials of delegates, the constituent bodies should be 
asked or required to send to the chairman of the credentials com- 
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mittee, at least a week previous to the opening of the convention, the 
names of all delegates and alternates. The list, called the Register 
of Delegates and Alternates, should be prepared in duplicate 
by the committee before the opening of the convention. [See page 
563 for the form of the register. | 

To reduce the time occupied in registering, it is well to divide 
the state, in case of a state convention, into districts, or groups, 
of one or more contiguous counties, or of counties arranged alpha- 
betically. No district should have more than 150 or 200 delegates. 
To each of these districts is devoted a section of the register, these 
sections being numbered consecutively. Each section consists of 
3 or 4 sheets (12 or 16 pages) of foolscap paper upon which 
are typewritten in alphabetical order the counties in the district; 
and under each county the names of the societies represented, 
alphabetically arranged; and finally, under each society, the names 
first of the delegates, and then of the alternates, each being entered 
alphabetically. Each section of the register should be bound 
with a cover of stiff paper, and numbered. 

In case of a national convention the method is the same as just 
described, each district consisting of states instead of counties. 

The credentials committee should be divided into as many sub- 
committees of two as there are sections of the register. In addi- 
tion, there should be a few members of the committee in reserve 
for fillmg temporary vacancies. Each sub-committee should be 
provided with a section of the register, in duplicate, and with a 
table, pens, and ink. Each should also have badges and identifica- 
tion cards sufficient for all the delegates and alternates in its 
district. These tables should be separated as far as practicable, and 
the number of the district, and the counties it covers, distinctly 
displayed. At the entrance to the room there should be a bulletin 
showing the counties or states in each district, and the number 
vf the district. Ushers should be provided to show to the dele- 
gates the tables at which they are to register. If practicable, 
the delegates after registering should leave the room by a different 
door from the one by which they entered. The chairman and vice- 
chairman of the credentials committee should see that every pos- 
sible step is taken to enable the delegates to enter and to leave 
the room without confusion, and to register rapidly. 

A delegate, having reached his proper table, hands his ecreden- 
tials card to the committee (whc retain it), and announces at 
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the same time his county, or state, his society, and his name. As 
soon as his credentials are found to be correct, he signs his name 
in the register to the right of his typewritten name. He is then 
furnished by the committee with a badge, and also with an identi- 
fication card when one is required. This card certifies that 
Mr. is a delegate to the convention. It should be numbered 
the same as the district to which the delegate belongs, and in some 
conventions must be shown in order to obtain a ballot or to vote 
at the election of officers. he number on his card will indicate 
to him the number of the table at which he will obtain his ballot 
and vote at the election. The place of voting for each group, or 
district, should be the same as its place of registering. 

The alternates register the same as the delegates, and receive 
their badges in the same way. It is not as important that they 
receive cards as is the case with delegates, because they do not 
vote. Care should be exercised by the sub-committees to see that 
the delegates and alternates receive their identification cards, be- 
cause after signing the register and receiving their badges they 
often neglect to obtain their identification cards. The badges and 
cards should never be issued until the register has been signed. 
The chairman of the committee, with the assistance of the vice- 
chairman, should supervise the sub-committees and ushers, and 
should see that they are well instructed and are performing their 
work properly. All doubtful questions should be acted upon by 
the entire committee. After the first rush, one or two sub-com- 
mittees can usually attend to all the business. The duplicate copy 
of the register is for the use of the members of the credentials 
committee when codperating with the tellers at the election of 
officers, ete., as explained on page 220. 

(8) A Standing Committee to Take Charge of a Department 
of Work. Many organizations, local, state, and national, carry 
on work that can best be divided among a number of standing 
committees. Each of these committees has a definite class of work 
assigned to it, of which it has complete control, subject to the 
by-laws and orders of the parent organization. As explained on 
page 244, such committees are practically boards, differing from 
the board of managers only in the fact that the field of operations 
of each is very limited. Sometimes an organization will have a 
dozen or more of these standing committees in addition to the 
board of managers. They are not subject to the board unless made 
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so by the by-laws, which is sometimes done in national societies. 
Organizations differ so greatly that each must decide for itself 
whether it is advisable to make its standing committees subject to 
the orders of the board of managers. 

Standing committees of local societies can meet the same as 
special committees, and are under the same rules. No action 
can be taken, except at a meeting properly called and at which 
a quorum is present. The report must be adopted at such a meet- 
ing in order to be the report of the committee. 

In state and national organizations it is not always practicable 
to enforce the ordinary parliamentary principles that the names 
of the members of a committee must be announced to the assembly 
before the committee can act, and that nothing can be done by the 
committee except when it is in session and a majority is present. 
The convention meets not more frequently than once a year, and 
those present rarely exceed from one to three per cent. of the 
members of the constituent societies. On this account it is often 
impracticable, during the session of the convention, to obtain the 
consent to serve of some members whom it is desired to appoint 
on standing committees. Sometimes much correspondence is neces- 
sary before the president can appoint a single committee, and 
usually this correspondence cannot begin until after the conven- 
tion adjourns. The president should always select the chairman 
first, as his consent to serve may depend somewhat upon what col- 
leagues he has, and therefore he should be consulted in reference 
to them before they are appcinted. Usually the members of each 
standing committee are selected from different districts of the terri- 
tory covered by the organization, and thus the members are so 
scattered that the committee can never meet. Ordinarily each 
member attends to the work of the committee in his district, and 
any business that requires the action of the entire committee must 
be done by correspondence. 

Each member should send an account of the work done by him 
to the chairman in time for the latter to prepare a report of the 
work done by the committee during the year, which report must 
be submitted to the convention. [A simple form for such a report 
is given on page 559.) As long as the report is merely an account 
of the work done, it is usual for the chairman to prepare and sign 
it as chairman without submitting it to the committee for approval. 
But he is not authorized to include any recoramendation in the 
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report that has not been adopted by a majority vote at a meeting 
of the committee, unless the recommendation has been sent to every 
member and has been approved by a majority of the entire com- 
mittee. If the chairman wishes to make recommendations that have 
not been authorized by the committee, they must not be included 
in the report, but should be offered as recommendations proposed 
by the chairman on his own responsibility. 

The reports of committees of conventions and of any other kind 
of large meetings should always be read from the platform. If 
the reporting member cannot read so as to be heard by every one 
in the hall, the report should be read by the secretary or by some 
one appointed for the purpose who can be heard. It is an imposi- 
tion on the assembly for a report to be read so that many cannot 
hear it. Unless the report contains recommendations, when the 
reading is finished the president calls for the next committee’s 
report, or whatever is next in order. No action is taken on a report 
that contains only an account of what the committee has done. 
The convention cannot change it in any way. If the report closes 
with resolutions or recommendations, the reporting member should 
move their adoption. 


GENERAL REMARKS ON ADOPTING REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


In the foregoing pages the method of presenting the report of 
a committee to the assembly has been described, and also the forms 
of stating and putting the question. It is rarely advisable to 
adopt, or accept (which means the same thing), the report of a 
committee. The better form is to adopt the resolutions recom- 
mended by the committee. In case the report contains recom- 
mendations that are not followed by a resolution to put them into 
effect, the recommendations should be adopted or rejected. If 
they are adopted, a committee should usually be appointed to 
draw up a resolution to carry the recommendations into effect. 
If, however, the assembly adopts, or accepts, the report of a com- 
mittee, it thereby adopts the entire report, including statement 
of facts and the opinions and recommendations and resolutions 
contained in the report. The assembly can in no respect change 
a committee’s report, and it cannot make the committee say any- 
thing it has not said. If it wishes to adopt the report with certain 
exceptions, the assembly may strike out the objectionable parts 
and adopt the report as thus amended, or it may amend the report 
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in any other way. The committee’s report is thus treated just as 
any proposition submitted by a member, the assembly modifying it 
as it pleases before adopting it. This does not change the com- 
mittee’s report, and if the report is entered in the minutes or 
published, the record must show clearly what the committee re- 
ported. If the proceedings are published, the report may be 
published as submitted, followed by a statement that ‘‘The report 
was adopted after being amended as follows .’ Or the re- 
port may be prefaced by a note, thus: ‘‘The report was adopted 
after the words printed in italics were inserted and the words 
enclosed in brackets were struck out’’; and then the amendments 
would be incorporated in the report, showing clearly what the 
committee reported and what the assembly adopted. 

Frequently with some committees of national or state organiza- 
tions nearly all the work is done by the chairman, and therefore 
there is a tendency to refer to the report as ‘‘the report of the chair- 
man,’’ and sometimes even the president makes the mistake of 
ealling on ‘‘the chairman of committee for his report,’’ in- 
stead of calling for ‘‘the committee’s report.’’? The chairman some- 
times writes the report in the first person, constantly using the 
pronoun ‘‘I.’’ At other times the expression ‘‘your chairman’”’ 
is used. All of these errors should be avoided. The report is 
not the report of the chairman, but of the committee, and the 
pronoun ‘‘I’’ can scarcely be used with propriety for a committee. 
As the report is being made to the convention, the expression ‘‘your 
chairman’’ can apply to no one except to the chairman of the 
convention. If it is necessary in the report to refer to the chair- 
man of the committee, the expression ‘‘the chairman’’ or ‘‘our 
chairman’’ should be used, always avoiding the use of the first per- 
son singular. As far as possible, reference to the individual mem- 
bers of the committee by name should be avoided. 

The motion ‘‘to receive’’ a report should never be made except 
when objection is made to allowing the report to be made. When 
the report has been read it already has been received and is the 
property of the assembly. The motion ‘‘to aeccept,’’ which is 
equivalent to ‘‘to adopt,’’ a report has the objection of being mis- 
understood by many persons, who confound it with ‘‘to receive.’’ 
The motion ‘‘to adopt the report and discharge the committee’’ 
should never be made, except when the report is only a partial 
one, because the reception of the report by the assembly, if it 
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is a final report, automatically discharges the committee from the 
consideration of the question. If the report is only a partial one, 
sometimes called a report of progress, the committee, unless it is 
discharged, continues its work without any order of the society. 
Sometimes it is voted ‘‘to accept the report and continue the com- 
mittee,’’ but such action is entirely unnecessary. [Various forms 
of reports of committees are shown on pages 557-561.] 
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SomeETiIMEs in large assemblies it is desired to consider a ques- 
tion with all the freedom of a committee. This can be done by the 
assembly’s resolving itself into a Committee of the Whole. The 
motion is made thus: ‘‘I move that the assembly do now resolve 
itself into a committee of the whole to take into consideration 

”?. or, ‘‘I move that we go into committee of the whole to 
consider ’?. specifying the resolution or subject to be con- 
sidered. This is really a motion to commit, the committee con- 
sisting of the whole assembly. 

If this motion is adopted, the president appoints a chairman 
of the committee and takes his seat as a member of the committee. 
The secretary does not keep minutes of the proceedings in com- 
mittee of the whole, but he, or an assistant secretary, should keep 
a temporary memorandum of the business transacted, which may 
be destroyed after the assembly has acted on the committee’s re- 
port. Members must obtain the floor before making motions or 
speaking, and formal votes must be taken, just as in meetings of 
the assembly. Members may speak on a question as often as they 
obtain the floor, provided that, when several rise to speak, prefer- 
ence is given to one who has seldom had the floor. The committee 
cannot close or limit debate, or lay a question on the table, or post- 
pone or commit it. Nor are any of the privileged motions in 
order. The committee cannot take a recess, or adjourn to meet 
at another time, or appoint a time for another meeting, nor can 
a question of privilege be raised, or the orders of the day be called 
for. When its business has been attended to, a motion is made in 
this form: ‘‘I move that the committee rise and report ae 
stating what the committee has agreed upon as the result of its de- 
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liberations. Although the committee ceases to exist if this motion 
is adopted, yet it is necessary, just as with the privileged motion 
to adjourn in the assembly, to allow it to be made at any time when 
the mover can obtain the floor, and also not to allow it to be 
debated or amended, because otherwise a few members could pre- 
vent the committee’s ever reporting. Of course it cannot be made 
when another has the floor or while the committee is engaged in 
voting. 

If the committee wishes to adjourn before completing its work, 
the motion is adopted ‘‘to rise and report that the committee of the 
whole has had under consideration [state the subject], and has 
come to no conclusion thereon.’’ If the assembly has fixed an 
hour for its own adjournment, when that hour arrives, the chair- 
man should say, ‘‘The hour for the adjournment of the assembly 
having arrived, the committee will rise.’’ The president immedi- 
ately resumes the chair, and the chairman of the committee reports 
that the committee has come to no conclusion. 

The committee cannot punish members for disorderly conduct, 
but it may order the gallery and hall cleared of all non-members. 
If members take advantage of the freedom allowed in committee, 
the committee should rise and report to the assembly for the as- 
sembly to take suitable action. The assembly may punish the re- 
fractory member, or may limit the debate in committee, or take 
such other action as the case calls for. The assembly then resolves 
itself again into committee of the whole to consider the question, 
the chairman of the committee resuming the chair. If the com- 
mittee should be so disorderly that its chairman cannot control 
it with his limited powers, the president should resume the chair 
and declare the committee dissolved. The assembly is then in ses- 
sion, with all its rules in force. 

The quorum of the committee of the whole is the same as the 
quorum of the assembly, unless the assembly authorizes a different 
quorum. If the committee finds itself without a quorum, it must 
vise and report the fact to the assembly, which then adjourns. 
In ease of a convention where it is possible to secure the attendance 
of absentees from the hall, the convention, instead of adjourning, 
may take measures to secure a quorum as described under quorum, 
‘‘Rules of Order Revised,’’ page 259. If a quorum of the com- 
mittee is obtained, the president directs the committee of the whole 
to resume its session. 
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When the committee rises, the president resumes the chair, 
and the committee chairman, in large conventions standing on the 
platform, says: ‘‘Mr. President, the committee of the whole has 
had under consideration ,and has directed me to report the 
same with the following amendments”’ [reading the amendments] ; 
or he makes such other report as will suit the case. The forms 
of reports given on pages 557-558 may be used just as with other 
committees. 


As IF IN [oR Quasi] COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE 


This is a somewhat simpler form of committee of the whole, 
and is used instead of it in the U. 8S. Senate. Instead of appoint- 
ing a chairman of the committee and leaving the chair when the 
assembly has voted ‘‘to consider the resolution as if in committee 
of the whole,’’ the president simply announces that the motion is 
adopted, and that ‘‘the resolution is before the assembly as if in 
committee of the whole,’’ and retains the chair. The question is 
now considered with all the freedom of a committee, as already 
described. When no further amendments are offered, the presi- 
dent asks if any further amendments are proposed, and if no one 
rises to claim the floor, he at once rises and says: ‘‘The assembly, 
acting as if in committee of the whole, has had under consideration 
the resolution on and has made certain amendments,’’ which 
he reads. No motion is made to adopt the report or the amend- 
ments, as the report itself is equivalent to a motion to adopt the 
amendments. The president then states the question on the amend- 
ments, and a single vote is taken on adopting them all, unless 
objection is made or a division of the question is called for, in 
which case the question must be divided as explained on page 160. 

While acting as if in committee of the whole, any proper motion 
is in order, the same as if the question was being considered in 
the assembly in the ordinary way, but the adoption of any motion 
except an amendment puts an end to the quasi committee. Thus a 
motion to postpone the consideration of the question to the next 
meeting is in order, which is not the case in committee of the whole. 
If the postponement is adopted, the regular order is resumed and 
the president announces the next business in order in the assembly. 
To obtain the same result, if the resolution had been referred to 
the committee of the whole, it would be necessary that the com- 
mittee adopt a motion to rise and report a recommendation that 
the resolution be postponed, etc.; that the committee chairman 
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make the report; and that the assembly vote to postpone, ete. 
So it will be seen that considering a question as if in committee 
of the whole is simpler than referring the question to the committee 
of the whole, and is usually preferable in assemblies not very large. 

No entry is made in the minutes of what is done while acting 
as if in committee of the whole, but the secretary keeps a temporary 
memorandum of the motions and votes, just as in committees. In 
fact, the motion to consider a subject as if in committee of the whole 
is a form of the motion to commit. 


INFORMAL CONSIDERATION 


When a resolution is considered in committee of the whole, 
or as if in committee of the whole, all the amendments must be voted 
on twice, first by the committee and then by the assembly. In 
ordinary societies a simpler method is to consider the question in- 
formally, which in effect is equivalent to suspending the rule 
limiting the number of times a member may speak in debate upon 
the resolution and any amendments of it. Such informal consid- 
eration avoids the complications of referring the question to a 
committee consisting of the entire assembly, to be considered and 
reported back for final action by the assembly. 

When it is desired to consider a question informally, a mem- 
ber moves ‘‘that the resolution [or question, or subject] be con- 
sidered informally.’’ This is a form of the motion to commit. 
The debate on it is limited to the propriety of considering the 
question informally. If carried by a majority vote, the president 
announces the fact and adds: ‘‘The question is now open to 
informal consideration. There is no limit to the number of times 
a member may speak to the question.’’ The motion applies only 
to the resolution and its amendments at this meeting, so that if 
the motion is temporarily disposed of by being laid on the table, 
or postponed, when it comes up at another meeting it is under the 
ordinary rules of debate. 

While a question is being considered informally, the debate 
by a two-thirds vote may be limited in any way or closed; or the 
regular rules of debate may be put in force by a majority’s adopting 
a motion ‘‘that the regular rules of debate be in force,’’ or ‘‘that 
the question be considered formally.’’ As soon as the main ques- 
tion is disposed of, temporarily or permanently, the informal con- 
sideration automatically ceases. 
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CHAPTER XXVII 
OFFICERS 


A SIMPLE deliberative assembly requires only two officers, one 
to preside over the assembly, and the other to keep a record of its 
proceedings. The first is known as the Chairman or President, 
etce., and the other as the Secretary or Clerk, ete. In addition to 
these, legislative assemblies have as additional officers a Sergeant- 
at-Arms, a Doorkeeper, a Postmaster, and a Chaplain. Sometimes 
large conventions in session for several days require similar officers. 
The duty of the Sergeant-at-Arms is to maintain order in the as- 
sembly, under the direction of the chairman. In Congress he is 
also the paymaster. The Doorkeeper is intrusted with the en- 
forcement of the rules relating to admission to the hall, and has 
supervision of the janitor and charge of the rooms, furniture, etc., 
of the assembly. The Postmaster has charge of the mails, and the 
Chaplain opens each day’s sittings with prayer. 

All of these officers are clected by the assembly, and each is 
empowered to appoint all of the employees or subordinates of his 
department that have been authorized by the assembly. Each 
officer is held responsible for the acts of his subordinates and there- 
fore must have the power of appointing them. 

These officers need not necessarily be members of the assembly. 
In the U. S. House of Representatives the chairman, or speaker, is 
the only officer who is a member of the House, and in the U. S. 
Senate none of the officers are members of the Senate. In ordinary 
societies it is generally customary, though not obligatory, to elect 
all of the officers from the membership of the society. Sometimes, 
however, personal feeling has run so high in societies that no 
member could preserve order in a meeting, and it has been found 
advisable to invite a good presiding officer, who was in no way 
connected with the society, to preside at an adjourned or special 
meeting where an attempt was to be made to settle the difficulty 
in the organization. Where much money is handled, the treasurer 
and auditor are often not members of the organization, some 
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banker or trust company being appointed treasurer, and the ac- 
counts being audited by a certified public accountant. Such 
organizations as engage a parliamentarian often find it advisable 
to go outside the organization to secure a suitable expert. There 
is no reason why any society, except a secret one, should not ap- 
point any of its officers from outside its membership if it chooses to 
do so, provided it is not prohibited in its by-laws. But it must be 
borne in mind that holding office neither gives nor deprives one 
of the rights of membership. The right to make or to second 
motions, to engage in debate, to make inquiries or requests, to 
raise a question of order, to appeal from the decision of the chair, 
to vote—all these are the rights of membership, not of office. The 
office carries with it no rights except what are necessary for the 
performance of the duties of the office, and such as are given 
it by the by-laws. The society may by its by-laws make certain of 
its officers, or all of them, members of its board of managers, in 
which case they become members of the board by virtue of their 
being officers, not because they are members of the society. Their 
being members of the board does not give them any rights of mem- 
bership in the society, but they have whatever rights are necessary 
for the performance of their duties as members of the board. The 
U. 8. Senate gives to its president, who is not a member of the 
Senate, the right to vote when the vote is a tie. 

Most clubs and other societies, whether incorporated or not, 
are organized for purposes that cannot be accomplished by the 
society in session as a deliberative assembly. While they do not 
usually need all of the officers required by legislative bodies, few 
permanent societies could well accomplish their work with no 
officers except a president and a secretary. 

In most societies it is customary to provide for the absence of 
the president by having a vice-president, who presides in such 
cases. Some organizations have two or more vice-presidents, the 
first vice-president, if present, presiding in the absence of the 
‘oresident, the second vice-president presiding in the absence of 
the president and the first vice-president, and so on. Should one 
be appointed who is unfamiliar with the rules of the society and 
of parliamentary law, he should immediately remedy this defect. 
Sometimes a great many vice-presidents are elected simply as a 
matter of honor, with no idea of their being suitable presiding of- 
ficers. In such cases there is no impropriety in one’s accepting the 
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honor without preparing himself to preside. When the presiding 
officer has another title than president, the word ‘‘vice’’ is pre- 
fixed to it, as Vice-Chairman, Vice-Commander, ete. 

If there is much correspondence, it is usual to have a Correspond- 
ing Secretary to attend to it. In this case the other secretary is 
usually called the Recording Secretary, as he keeps the records and 
acts as the secretary of the society at its meetings. Since the work 
of different kinds of societies differs greatly, the division of duties 
between the secretaries must necessarily vary, and should therefore 
be clearly defined by each society for itself, as otherwise there is 
a great liability to trouble in regard to the division of duties be- 
tween these officers. 

If the society is small and they have no property and no re- 
ceipts except the annual dues, the secretary can act also as treasurer. 
Usually it is necessary to have a treasurer to be responsible for 
the funds, disbursing them on the orders of the society or its au- 
thorized agent. When the secretary acts as treasurer he is some- 
times called Secretary-Treasurer. 

In some national organizations it has been found advisable to 
have an Executive Secretary, who is usually a paid officer giving 
his entire time to the work of the society. He has charge of the 
office of the society, and executes the orders of the society and 
of its board. Since he conducts the correspondence, there is no 
corresponding secretary when there is an Executive Secretary. He 
is also secretary of the board and of the executive committee. 

In addition to the president, vice-presidents, recording secre- 
tary, corresponding secretary, and treasurer, all incorporated so- 
cieties and nearly all unincorporated ones find it necessary to have 
some additional officers, called either managers, directors, or trus- 
tees. These managers, as they will be called hereafter, together 
with such of the other officers as the by-laws specify, con- 
stitute the Board of Managers, who control the business of the 
society between its meetings, subject to the by-laws and the orders 
of the society, as shown under Boards, page 247. 

In some state and national organizations it has been found 
advisable to engage an expert parliamentarian as adviser to the 
president at the annual meetings, while in others it has been found 
more satisfactory to employ the parliamentarian for the year, so 
that he could advise the board and committees during the year. 
The president’s preference should always be considered in this 
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selection. In some cases the parliamentarian is made an officer 
of the organization. The advisability of this is doubtful, as he 
should not take part in debate or vote in meetings of the society 
or board, as explained on page 3295. 

Some organizations need still more officers, as a librarian, a 
curator, etc. Every society should provide in its by-laws for all 
the officers it requires, specifying those duties of each that are not 
stated in its parliamentary authority. The only persons called 
officers are those so called in the by-laws. Every society has a 
right to determine the division of duties among its officers, and 
it should not leave the duty of any officer in doubt. Much trouble 
arises from failure to do this. 

The officers should always be selected by ballot, so that members 
who wish to do so may keep their votes secret. They should be 
elected at the annual meeting, and, except the managers, be elected 
for one or two or three years, or until their successors are chosen. 
In most organizations it has been found better to elect at each 
annual meeting half of the managers for two years, and thus pre- 
vent all of the managers being at one time new to the business. 
In some state and national societies half of the officers also are 
elected each year for two years. Which method is the better one 
depends upon the organization. This method is more conserva- 
tive and renders sudden changes more difficult. On the other hand, 
it may prevent a new administration from making much-needed 
reforms. Where national organizations meet only biennially or 
triennially, all the officers should be elected at each convention. 

The term of office begins as soon as the officer is elected, unless 
the society has specified the time. Some organizations meeting only 
annually elect their officers at the opening of the convention, 
the term of office beginning immediately upon the election. Others 
provide in their by-laws that the term of the officers shall begin 
at the close of the annual meeting. Still others provide that the 
term of office shall not begin for four or five months. This occurs 
in societies having the annual meeting in April or May, with no 
meetings until September or October, when the regular weekly, 
bi-weekly, or monthly meetings begin and continue for seven or 
eight months. It is doubtful whether this is as good a plan as 
the more usual one of having the term of office begin during or at 
the close of the annual meeting. Some organizations provide that 
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the term of office shall not begin until the officer is formally in- 
stalled with some ceremony established by rule or custom. 

Vacancies in office in local societies sometimes are filled by the 
board of managers, and sometimes by the society. If the society 
has business meetings as often as monthly, it is usually better 
policy for the society itself to fill the vacancy. If the society has 
turned over its business entirely to the board, then the by-laws 
of the society should authorize the board to fill all vacancies in 
office. This should always be done with organizations meeting 
only once a year or once in two or three years. When the term 
of office exceeds a year, the board should be authorized to fill 
vacancies until the next annual meeting. 

Reports of Officers. The officers do not make reports in an 
ordinary deliberative assembly. But in many societies the officers 
have duties outside their duties in the assembly, and are required 
by the by-laws to report at least annually to the society. These 
reports should be written in the third person, headed similarly 
to this: ‘‘Report of the Corresponding Secretary for the year 
ending June 30, 19—.’’ The report need have no address. The 
signature should be followed by the official title of the officer. Or- 
dinarily no motion should be made to accept the report of an officer. 
If recommendations are made, a motion should be made to refer 
them to a committee, or a resolution may be offered in conformity 
with the recommendation. In no ease does the officer make a mo- 
tion relating to his own report, whereas the chairman of a com- 
mittee is the one who should make the motion to dispose of the com- 
mittee’s report. 

The duties of the president, the vice-president, the different 
kinds of secretaries, the treasurer, the auditor, and the parlia- 
mentarian are shown in the following pages; the board of managers 
is treated on pages 247-249, 
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PRESIDENT 


The President as Presiding Officer, or Chairman. The pre- 
siding officer of a deliberative assembly is responsible for seeing 
that the business of the assembly is transacted in proper order 
and expedited as much as possible; that members observe the rules 
of debate; that order and decorum are always observed; and that 
the rules of the assembly are enforced with as little friction as 
possible. If the assembly is disorderly, in nine cases out of ten 
it is the fault of the presiding officer, just as it is the fault of 
the company commander if there is lack of discipline in a com- 
pany of soldiers. 

In order to perform the above-mentioned duties, the president 
of a society should first of all have the ability to command others. 
Without this he is unfitted to control an excited assembly. He 
should have good common sense, and be tactful and courteous, 
gentle but firm, and impartial in all his acts, so that all parties 
will feel confidence in his fairness. 

Even with all these important qualifications, it is necessary for 
the presiding officer of an assembly to be familiar with the funda- 
mental principles of parliamentary law and with the by-laws 
and rules of the society. If he is ignorant of these when he is 
elected, it is his duty to study them immediately so as to be 
prepared to preside, or else he should decline the office. No one 
has a right to accept an office while he is unwilling to do the work 
that is necessary to perform its duties properly. It is not a diffi- 
cult matter, for any one who is otherwise fit to preside, to learn 
how to state and put questions, and to learn the order of prece- 
dence of the various motions, which motions are undebatable, 
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those that cannot be amended, and those that require a two- 
thirds vote. All of these, except the stating and putting of 
questions, are shown in the three charts on pages 548-550. Where 
there is any possibility of trouble, he should have on his table 
the parliamentary authority and the by-laws of the society, so 
that he can quickly refer to them. He should always have with 
him a memorandum of all the business to come before the meet- 
ing, and a list of all the committees. He may at any time be 
called upon to appoint new committees, and as far as consistent 
with efficiency he should study to vary the membership of the com- 
mittees. Societies would nearly always place upon the presiding 
officer the responsibility of appointing the committees if they 
were assured of his fairness and impartiality. This would gen- 
erally be better than leaving the appointment of the committees 
to a large assembly where those first nominated are usually elected. 

The president has not by virtue of his office the power to 
create or appoint committees, nor is he ex-officio a member of any 
committee. If it is desired to place upon the president these duties, 
it is necessary to provide for it in the by-laws or other rules, or in 
a special case by the adoption of a motion to that effect. 

As a general rule, the presiding officer should avoid expressing 
his opinions on pending questions. Should he think it best to take 
either side on a question upon which there is some feeling, he should 
call some one else to the chair before making his speech, and he 
should not resume the chair until the pending question has been 
disposed of. After he has shown himself an advocate of one 
side, he cannot expect the other side to consider him an impartial 
judge in deciding any point of order that affects the pending 
question. 

The presiding officer in an excited assembly should keep cool 
and calm, realizing the absolute necessity for this in order to 
control the assembly. He should bear in mind that he is placed 
in the chair to preserve order, and that the greater the disorder the 
greater the necessity for the exercise of his self-control and good 
sense. 

The presiding officer of a deliberative assembly, unless some 
special title is assigned to him, is known as the Chairman. In 
the early times he was the only one provided with a chair, the 
rest of the assembly sitting on benches. The term ‘‘chairman’’ 
is now used for the presiding officer of a mass meeting, and for 
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the presiding officer of an crganized society, except in case of 
the president, or vice-president, ete., who are addressed as ‘‘Mr.”’ 
or ‘‘Madam President,’’ etc. The term ‘‘chairman’’ is also applied 
to the presiding officer of a committee, whether it be the commit- 
tce of the whole or one of only two persons. The presiding officer 
of a board is sometimes called Chairman and sometimes President, 
there being no uniform practice. 

The regular presiding officer of an organized society or club 
is usually called the President, and that term is generally used 
in this work. Different organizations have different titles, as 
Moderator, Commander, ete. In addressing the presiding officer 
the title should be preceded by ‘‘Mr.’’ if a man, and by ‘‘Madam”’ 
if a woman. In no case should the title be preceded by ‘‘brother”’ 
or ‘‘sister,’? as such expressions imply that the speaker is also 
a presiding officer. Nor should a woman presiding be referred 
to or addressed as the ‘‘Chairwoman’’ or ‘‘Presidentess.’’ A vice- 
president while presiding should be addressed as ‘‘ Mr. President,’’ 
on the same ground that a Vice-Admiral is addressed as Admiral 
and a Lieutenant-General as General. If any one except the 
president or vice-president is presiding, he is addressed as ‘‘Mr.’’ 
or ‘‘Madam Chairman.’’ This is the case regardless of the title 
of the regular presiding officer. 

The term ‘‘chairman,’’ or ‘‘the chair,’’ covers the presiding 
officer regardless of his special title. He should never refer to 
himself except in the third person. If the reference is to his acts 
or opinions as presiding officer, he should not say, ‘‘I decide,’’ 
or ‘‘I think,’’ but he should say, ‘‘The chair decides,’’ or, ‘‘The 
chair is of the opinion that the amendment is not germane, and 
therefore must rule it out of order’’; or, ‘‘The chair is in doubt 
and will ask the club to decide.’’ When a member appeals, he 
‘fappeals from the decision of the chair,’’ not from the decision 
of Mr. , or the president. The individuality of the chairman 
should be lost in the office. A member should never address or 
refer to the presiding officer by his name, but should always ad- 
dress him by his official title, and should refer to him by his title, 
or as ‘‘the chair.’’ 

These formalities are necessary in order to emphasize the fact 
that the chairman represents and acts for the assembly. His de- 
cision is the decision of the assembly, unless the assembly 
exercises its right to reverse it. When he calls a member to order 
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he acts for the assembly. Any discourtesy to him is a discourtesy 
to the assembly that he represents, and he should never treat such 
an act as personal. 

The president should always be in the hall a few minutes before 
the hour set for the meeting, and when the hour arrives, if a 
quorum is present, he should step to the platform and, while stand- 
ing, strike on the table with the gavel, if there is one, and say, 
“‘The meeting [or convention, or assembly, or society, or club] 
will come to order.’’ One stroke is usually sufficient, and the 
blow should not be any stronger than is required to attract the 
attention of everybody in the hall. It is a great mistake for the 
president to pound on the table as if trying to drown the noise in 
the hall by making more noise himself. It is the duty of every 
one in the hal! to be seated immediately and to cease conversation. 
After calling the meeting to order, the president should remain 
standing with his eyes on the assembly until it is quiet. If persons 
continue talking or standing, he can generally bring them to order 
by merely keeping his eyes on the disorderly members and thus 
drawing the attention of the assembly to them. If this does not 
suffice, he should say, ‘‘The chair is waiting for the members to 
come to order.’’ He should avoid speaking any louder than nec- 
essary to be heard, since the more quiet the chairman is the greater 
the probability of the assembly’s being quiet. 

In case there is no gavel, the president should rap on the table 
with his hand, or in a small hall a tap with a pencil will suffice. 
The object is simply to attract the attention of all present, so 
they will listen to what the president is about to say. 

As soon as the assembly has come to order, the president should 
say, ‘‘The secretary will read the minutes,’’ and then he should 
take his seat. If, when the president states a question, members 
rise and address him, he recognizes the one that rose first, except 
that the member who offered the pending motion has the prefer- 
ence to the floor even if others rose before him. But there are 
many things affecting the right to the floor of rival claimants, as 
explained in ‘‘Rules of Order Revised,’’ pages 27-33, with which 
every presiding officer should be familiar. The president recog- 
nizes a member by announcing his name so that the entire assem- 
bly may hear it, though in small meetings, where the members are 
all acquainted, he may recognize a member by merely bowing to 
him. In large conventions, where the president and the secretary 
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do not know all the members, it is necessary for a member, when 
he addresses the president, to give his own name distinctly, so 
that the president may announce it correctly. 

During debate the president should keep his seat and pay 
attention to the discussion. He should see that the speaker ob- 
serves the rules of debate, is not interrupted unnecessarily, and 
that order is preserved in the hall. If a motion that is not in 
order is made and seconded, he should rule it out of order as 
courteously as possible so as not to hurt the feelings of the mover. 
Instead of bluntly saying, ‘‘The motion is out of order,’’ it is 
better to say, ‘‘The motion is not in order just now, but will be 
in order as soon as the pending question is disposed of,’’ or some- 
thing of a similar nature adapted to the circumstances. If a 
member expresses a motion incorrectly, the chair should state it 
correctly. If the president is not sure as to what motion is in- 
tended, he should ask the mover’s intention. If it is moved ‘‘te 
postpone the question’’ without stating any time, the chairman 
should state it as the motion to lay on the table; if the motion is 
made to lay the question on the table until the next meeting, it 
should be stated as the motion to postpone the question until the 
next meeting. If a member makes a motion without waiting for 
recognition, the president is under no obligation to recognize it; 
and if, before the chair has stated the question, another member 
rises and claims the floor, the latter is entitled to it and the former 
motion should be ignored. Such motions as to lay on the table 
and to adjourn are frequently made while members are sitting, 
or while rising, and before the chair has recognized the mover as 
having the floor. Motions made in such a manner are out of 
order and can be recognized only by general consent. If members 
eall ‘‘Question’’ when no one has the floor or has risen and ad- 
dressed the chair, it is merely an expression of the wish of the 
assembly for the debate to cease and the question to be put, and 
should not be treated as disorderly. But to call for the question 
while a member is claiming the floor, or has it, is disorderly con- 
duct and should be reproved by the president. The proper way to 
stop the debate and have the question put is to limit the debate 
or order the previous question. [See page 67.] 

The president should always be careful to make it perfectly 
clear what is the question to be voted on. If necessary, before 
taking the vote on an amendment, besides reading it, he should 
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read the resolution as it will be if the amendment is adopted. 
After the vote has been taken he should clearly state the result, 
and should then announce the question before the assembly, or 
the next business in order. Every time a motion is made, the 
president should clearly state it, if it is in order, so that every 
one may know what is before the assembly. A great deal of time 
is often wasted and confusion caused by the neglect of the president 
to state the question before the assembly every time a motion that 
is in order is made, or a vote is taken. Hither of these acts 
changes the question before the assembly, and it is the duty of 
the president to state the new question. Often members do not 
hear the motion when made, and if the president fails to state 
the question, members cannot always be sure that a motion that 
has been made is in order and has been recognized by the chair. 
One cannot always be sure as to which way a vote has gone unless 
the chairman announces it. In fact, a vote is not complete until 
it is announced and an opportunity given to challenge its correct- 
ness by calling for a division. [See page 168.] 

The chair should never put the negative of a complimentary 
motion, such as thanking a committee or an officer, unless it is 
called for by a member. This any member has a right to do. It 
is possible that such a motion of courtesy to which even a majority 
is opposed may be introduced, in which case some one should im- 
mediately demand that the negative be put. 

If a frivolous motion is made, the president should not rec- 
ognize it. [See page 179.] Ifa parliamentary inquiry is made, he 
should answer the question if it relates to pending business, or to 
a motion which the inquirer wishes to make. If the president is 
in doubt, he may ask for the opinion of one or more persons whom 
he designates, as no one has a right to express an opinion on the 
question unless it is called for by the president. 

The president should not permit members to be interrupted 
unnecessarily by parliamentary inquiries, requests for information, 
ete. Such inquiries and requests should never be made while 
a member is speaking, unless the urgency is so great that the 
object of the inquiry or request would be defeated by delaying 
until the speaker has yielded the floor. If a member violates this 
rule the chair should refuse to answer the inquiry, and if the 
offense is repeated the offending member should be reproved for 
the violation of the rules. The chair should not allow members 
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to rise to a question of privilege for the purpose of making an 
explanation. As stated under that head, on page 127, a question of 
privilege can scarcely ever arise in an ordinary society. It is 
the duty of the chair to protect the assembly from this improper 
use of parliamentary forms. 

In the case of a large convention where there is a probability of 
troublesome parliamentary questions arising which the president 
is incompetent to handle, it is well to engage an expert in parlia- 
mentary law as an adviser. This adviser is usually authorized 
and the compensation fixed by the board of managers, but the 
appointment should be left to the president, subject to confirmation 
by the board or the assembly. The parliamentarian, as this ad- 
viser is called, should be consulted by the president during the 
recesses, so as to avoid as much as possible the necessity for 
consultation during the meetings. [See Parliamentarian, page 
325.| The president cannot avoid the responsibility of every 
decision, whether the advice of the parliamentarian is followed or 
no, except, in rare cases, by leaving the question to the assembly 
to decide, as shown on page 147. 

In enforcing the rules there is need for the exercise of tact and 
good sense. In small assemblies, and especially when the members 
are unfamiliar with parliamentary procedure, a strict enforce- 
ment of the rules is unwise. It is usually a mistake to insist upon 
technical points, as long as no one is being defrauded of his rights 
and the will of the majority is being carried out. The rules and 
customs are designed to help and not to hinder business. Brief 
consultations should be allowed on undebatable motions, provided 
they help the business. 

The president, by being placed in the chair, does not lose his 
rights as a member of the assembly when the exercise of these 
rights would affect the action of the assembly. When they will 
not affect the result, however, he has no right to their exercise 
when he thereby lessens the confidence of the assembly in his 
impartiality. Thus he should never vote unless the vote is by 
ballot or his vote will affect the result. In the case of a ballot 
he must vote before the tellers commence counting the ballots. In 
the case of voting by yeas and nays (roll-call) his name is ealled 
last. If there is a tie vote he can abstain from voting, in which 
case the motion is lost, or he can say, ‘‘There are 25 ayes and 25 
noes. The chair votes with the ayes [or affirmative}, so that the 
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ayes have it and the motion is adopted.’’ Or, suppose there are 
25 ayes and 24 noes; he may say, ‘‘The chair votes No, making 25 
ayes and 25 noes, so the motion is lost.’’ Or, suppose the motion 
requires a two-thirds vote, and the vote is taken by rising: if there 
are 25 in the affirmative and 12 in the negative, the president may 
say, ‘‘The chair votes in the negative, making 25 in the affirmative 
and 13 in the negative. There being less than two thirds in the 
affirmative, the motion is lost.’’ If the presiding officer is not 
a member of the assembly, he cannot vote except in cases author- 
ized by the by-laws. 

On the principle mentioned above, the president should not, 
as a rule, take part in debate or express his opinion on pending 
questions. If he does speak on a question, he must call some one 
else to the chair and speak from the floor, and if there is much 
feeling on the question, as heretofore stated, he should not resume 
the chair until the question is disposed of. 

If a motion is made that is personal, relating to the president, 
it should be stated and put to vote by a vice-president, or by the 
secretary, or by the maker of the motion. In a large convention 
the president should ask a vice-president, if one is present, to put 
the question. The vice-president should do this standing where 
he happens to be. In small assemblies without a vice-president, 
the secretary usually puts the question without being called upon 
by the president. If the secretary neglects to put it, the maker 
of the motion should stand and put the question. In no ease should 
he go to the platform to do so. If the motion includes others with 
the president, as in case of appointing delegates, the president 
should usually state and put the question himself. If a motion 
censuring the president with others is made, he should call to the 
chair some one not included in the motion. It is very indelicate 
and improper for an officer to preside, for instance, while a motion 
is pending requesting his resignation. If he has not the delicacy 
to vacate the chair and leave the hall, some one should make a 
motion requesting him to do so. If the secretary does not state 
the question immediately, the maker of the motion should state 
and put it. 

The president should never try to avoid debate by hurriedly 
stating and putting the question. Members cannot be deprived 
of their rights by such action. Even after a vote has been an- 
nounced, it must be ignored and a member must be recognized, if 
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it is shown that he rose and addressed the chair with reasonable 
promptness after the chair had asked, ‘‘Are you ready for the 
question?’’ If the chair puts a debatable question without mak- 
ing this inquiry, any member who rises and addresses the chair 
promptly must be recognized and be allowed to resume the debate 
or to make any proper motion. But it is the duty of members to 
be prompt in claiming the floor, and to speak sufficiently loud 
to be heard by the president. The president must not allow time 
to be wasted in waiting for members to claim the floor. 

In most assemblies business can be greatly expedited by a 
tactful president’s making use of General Consent, when he is 
confident that no one objects to a motion. Instead of taking a 
formal vote, he may ask, ‘‘Is there any objection?’’ and if there 
is no response he adds, ‘‘ There being none, the motion is adopted.’’ 
[See General Consent, page 190.] 

The President’s Duties in Addition to Those as Presiding 
Officer. In most clubs and other societies the president has other 
duties to perform besides presiding at the business meetings. In 
many organizations these other duties are so important that in com- 
parison with them the duty of presiding sinks into insignificance. 
In such eases the president, of course, is selected on account of his 
fitness for his most important duties, regardless of his ability to 
preside at a meeting of the organization. Thus no one would 
think that the president of a business corporation or of a college, 
or the pastor of a church. should be chosen on account of his 
knowledge of parliamentary law, or excellence as a presiding 
officer. Still, as presiding is one of the duties of even such officers, 
they should prepare for it by familiarizing themselves with the 
fundamental principles of parliamentary law, and with their own 
by-laws and parliamentary authority, so that they can readily 
refer to any rule in the latter when needed. They would be well 
repaid for their labor by the increased efficiency of their work 
resulting from the elimination of much friction in the business 
meetings of the organizations. 

The duties of the president vary so greatly in different organ. 
izations that they cannot be defined here. They should always be 
prescribed in the by-laws. If the by-laws are silent on the subject, 
his duties are limited to presiding at the meetings, as heretofore 
described. If, as presiding officer, he is to have special privileges 
or Juties, as being authorized to appoint all committees. or being 
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ex-officio a member of all committees, or ex-officio a member of 
the board of managers, these should be assigned him in the by-laws. 


VICE-PRESIDENT 


The prefix Vice in compound words means, ‘‘one who acts in 
the place, or as deputy, of another.’’ A vice-president is the alter- 
nate of the president, or one who acts in his place whenever, from 
any cause, the president is unable to act at a time when there is a 
necessity for such action. In case of the resignation or death of 
the president, the vice-president automatically becomes president, 
unless the by-laws provide otherwise for filling the vacancy. If 
it is desired that the duties or privileges of the vice-president shall 
be different from those just mentioned, then it must be so stated 
in the by-laws. 

In the meetings of a society the vice-president, if present, 
should preside in the absence of the president, and should be 
called to the chair whenever the president vacates it. If the presi- 
dent is absent from the locality and there is need for immediate 
action, the vice-president can assume the authority of president 
for the emergency. An example of this is the case when an emer- 
gency demands that a special meeting of the society or the board 
be called during the temporary absence of the president. Except 
in such an emergency, the temporary absence of the president does 
not entitle the vice-president to exercise any of the functions of 
the president other than that of presiding at meetings. 

In the case of a prolonged absence extending over months, 
the vice-president exercises all the functions of the president, 
except that he cannot modify any rules or regulations made by the 
president. It is a general rule that no temporary officer can 
countermand or in any way change the rules or customs estab- 
lished by the permanent officer. If it were otherwise, great con- 
fusion might result from frequent changes made by temporary 
officers. Where the by-laws provide that certain vacancies shall 
be filled by the president, and such a vacancy occurs during the 
temporary absence of the president, it cannot be filled by the 
vice-president during the president’s absence. 

As to the occasions when the vice-president may act as presi. 
dent, there is need for the exercise of a great deal of common 
sense. The society evidently intends the president to perform all 
the duties of that office as far as possible. To prevent the society’s 
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work being injured because of inability of the president at times 
to perform his duty, a vice-president is elected to fill the gap. 
He cannot interfere with the plans of the president while taking 
his place during short intervals. To illustrate: Suppose a local 
society is entitled to representation in the state organization by 
its president and delegates. The society may elect alternates to 
the delegates, who are really vice-delegates, but it cannot elect an 
alternate to the president, nor can he appoint one, as the by-laws 
provide for his alternate, the vice-president, who has already been 
elected. The words ‘‘vice’’ and ‘‘alternate’’ when applied to 
officers are practically identical. In the case mentioned, if the 
vice-president had been elected a delegate, and the president is 
absent from the convention, the vice-president takes the place of 
the president and his own place is filled by an alternate. 

If the president has prepared his annual report, or the report 
to the state convention, and he cannot attend the meeting, the 
vice-president is entitled to present it. The vice-president, while 
acting in the president’s place, cannot write the report unless the 
president has neglected to perform that duty. He is only the 
temporary alternate of the president and cannot take advantage 
of the temporary absence of the president to modify i in any way a 
report that the president has prepared. 

In case of the death or resignation of the president, the vice- 
president automatically becomes president, and the vice-presidency 
becomes vacant, unless the by-laws provide to the contrary. If he 
is unable, or unwilling, to perform the duties of the president, his 
only recourse is to resign. In the case of several vice-presidents, 
each one is promoted, the second becoming first, and so on. 

Some national organizations have a number of vice-presidents 
whose duties, if any, are entirely different from those of the 
vice-presidents of an ordinary society. The by-laws should specify 
these duties where they differ from those laid down in their 
adopted rules of order. In many cases of this kind it is inadvis- 
able for the vice-presidents to change their duties whenever a 
vacancy occurs in their number. Some societies do not wish their 
vice-presidents to become presidents in case of the death or resig- 
nation of the latter. In such cases a by-law like this should be 
adopted : ‘‘ All vacancies in office, including the presidency, shall be 
filled for the unexpired part of the term [or, filled until the next 
annual meeting],’’ etc., stating the method of filling the vacancy. 
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SECRETARY 


THE title of Secretary, or its equivalent, is applied to the offi- 
cer who records the doings of a society or a deliberative assembly. 
In this work he is referred to as secretary. In legislative assem- 
blies, and usually in city councils, he is called Clerk; in mass 
meetings, ordinary societies, and boards he is usually called Secre- 
tary; in secret societies he usually has some other title than secre- 
tary or clerk. 

In most state and national organizations and in many large 
local societies the work of the secretary is divided between two 
officers known, respectively, as the Recording Secretary and the 
Corresponding Secretary, the duties of each being indicated by his 
title. Whenever the simple term ‘‘secretary’’ is used, it means the 
recording secretary in a society having two secretaries, unless the 
duty referred to is assigned by the rules to the corresponding 
secretary. The duties of the secretary will be treated under the 
heads of Recording Secretary and Corresponding Secretary, it 
being understood that the duties of both devolve upon the secre- 
tary in societies having no corresponding secretary. 

Recording Secretary. This officer keeps a record of the trans- 
actions of the society, cailed the Minutes or Records; keeps a roll 
of the membership and ‘‘calls’’ the same alphabetically when 
directed to do so by the presiding officer; calls the meeting to 
order at the designated time in the absence of the president and 
vice-presidents, and presides until the election of a temporary 
chairman; has at every business meeting of the society the minutes 
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of its previous meeting, and all others that have not been approved, 
its by-laws and other rules, a list of all committees, and the order 
of business or list of all business to come before the meeting, 
arranged in its proper order; provides the stationery required for 
ballot voting at meetings where tellers have not been appointed 
previous to the meeting; is custodian of the records of the society ; 
and in general performs all the duties of the secretary that are 
not assigned by the rules or well established custom to the cor- 
responding secretary. The society has the right to modify these 
duties to any extent, the changes being placed in the by-laws. 

The recording secretary is never addressed as such, but as the 
secretary, as he is secretary of the meeting, or secretary of the 
society when gathered together as a deliberative assembly. Thus 
the chair says, ‘‘The secretary [not qualifying it by the word 
‘recording’] will read the minutes.”’ 

The recording secretary is responsible for keeping alphabet- 
ically the membership roll, corrected to date so that it will show 
who are entitled to vote. In societies that disfranchise members 
delinquent in paying their dues, he should obtain from the treas- 
urer before every business meeting a list of the disfranchised 
members, and he should check on the roll with a pencil the names 
of such members. These names should be omitted in calling the 
roll, as the object of calling the roll is to ascertain the voting 
members present, or else to obtain the vote of the voting members 
on the pending question. 

As custodian of the records of the society, it is the secretary’s 
duty to turn over to the various committees such documents as 
they require for the performance of their duties. Thus a com- 
mittee may require the book of minutes, or a report of a committee, 
ete. If the secretary thinks the book should not go out of his 
possession, he can take the book to the committee and remain 
while it is being consulted. If he thinks the book is not required 
by the committee in connection with the duty assigned it, he should 
submit the question to the president, whose decision is final, unless 
the committee brings the matter before the society or board. Any 
member has a right to examine the minutes, but this privilege must 
not be abused to the annoyance of the secretary. 

Whenever a committee is appointed, the recording secretary 
should hand to its chairman, or in his absence to a responsible 
member of the committee, a list of its members and all the doc 
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ments referred to it. The secretary should see that all of these 
papers are returned to him with the committee’s report. 

When it is said that the recording secretary is custodian of 
the records of the society, it is not meant that he is custodian of 
the treasurer’s books, or of the records of the board or standing 
committees, etc. The records referred to are the minutes, and all 
reports, resolutions, ete., that have been presented to the society. 
The treasurer’s books are in charge of the treasurer, and the 
records of the board and standing committees are in charge of 
their respective secretaries. Since resolutions are entered in the 
minutes, they are not kept on file. Neither are reports of com- 
mittees that have been entered in the minutes. Those that are not 
copied in the minutes are in some societies filed, and in others 
they are destroyed unless the society orders them ‘‘to be placed on 
file.’’ Their disposal depends upon the wishes of the society. 
Where the society has an office, it is usual to file reports of the 
boards and committees, but where there is no office it is not cus- 
tomary or practicable to keep for years files of all such documents. 
In the latter case very important papers, when acted upon, should 
be ordered ‘‘placed on file.’’ 

Minutes. The minutes of a meeting should be entered in a 
substantially bound blank book. They should contain a record 
of what is done by the society at each meeting, and not usually 
what is said. The object is to have a permanent record of what 
has actually been done. Therefore it is unnecessary to enter all 
secondary motions and the names of speakers in debate, ete. All 
main motions (except such as are withdrawn), whether adopted 
or rejected, should be entered, and usually the names of the makers 
of very important main motions, but not the seconders; points 
of order and appeals, whether sustained or lost; and all other 
motions that were not lost or withdrawn. For detailed informa- 
tion concerning minutes, see ‘‘Rules of Order Revised,”’’ 
pages 247-250 ; ‘‘Parliamentary Practice,’’ pages 115-117 and 128; 
and in this book Forms, page 565, and Questions and Answers, 
pages 499-502. 

Corresponding Secretary. In local societies there is rarely 
enough general correspondence to justify the appointment of a 
corresponding secretary, but in state and national organizations 
his duties are usually very important. He has charge of all the 
general correspondence of the society. that is. of the correspond- 
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ence that does not relate to the work assigned to some other officer 
or to a committee. Each officer writes the letters relating to his 
own work, and the chairman of each committee attends to the 
correspondence of that committee. Thus the lbrarian would 
write a letter notifying a member who has retained a book too 
long; the treasurer would write a letter enclosing a check in pay- 
ment of a bill; and the chairman of the lecture committee would 
conduct the correspondence with a lecturer whom the committee 
wishes to engage. In other words, there should be as little red 
tape as possible, and each officer should attend to the business, 
including the correspondence, connected with his own office. 

All communications relating to the general work of the society 
received by any other of the officers should be referred to the 
corresponding secretary for reply. Letters received by the cor- 
responding secretary relating specially to work under charge of 
another officer may be referred to that officer for reply, or the 
corresponding secretary may obtain the desired information and 
answer the letter himself. In the general correspondence in his 
charge is included sending out notices of meetings and communi- 
cations that have been ordered by the society to be sent. 

The difference between the duties of the recording and the 
corresponding secretaries may be illustrated by the case of a 
society’s adopting resolutions expressive of its appreciation of a 
deceased member and of sympathy for his family, and directing 
that a copy of the resolutions be sent to the family. The resolutions 
would be prepared by a committee and submitted to the society, 
which would adopt them. The recording secretary would make a 
copy of the resolutions, heading it, ‘‘Copy of Resolutions Adopted 


by the Alpha Club February 15, 19—.’’ The resolutions should be 
followed by the words, ‘‘A true copy,’’ and signed ‘‘A 
B— , Recording Secretary.”’ 


The names of the committee should never be copied, since they 
are not a part of the resolutions adopted by the society. The copy 
of the resolutions should be handed to the corresponding secretary, 
who sends it to the family with a suitable letter. 

It is sometimes desirable that the corresponding secretary 
should have duties additional to those mentioned. Such duties 
should be specified in the by-laws. In some state and national 
organizations, he is the paid executive officer having the duties 
assigned to the executive secretary in the next article. 
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EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 


Some societies have many employees, sometimes scattered even 
in distant countries, so that it is necessary to maintain a regular 
office under the supervision of an officer, usually called the Execu- 
tive Secretary. Sometimes he is called Corresponding Secretary, 
but that title does not fit the office. Where there is much work 
to be done in foreign countries, the work is sometimes divided be- 
tween two secretaries, called the Home Secretary and the Foreign 
Secretary. In such a case the division of the work should be 
clearly defined. 

The executive secretary is in charge of the headquarters or 
office of the society. He is a salaried officer elected by the society, 
unless it authorizes the board to elect him. He is the executive 
officer of the society, acting under the immediate direction of the 
executive committee. He is often the secretary of the board and 
always of the executive committee, and, together with the executive 
committee, is subject to the orders of the board. He prepares the 
annual report of the board, which, after being adopted b:* the 
executive committee, is submitted to the board for its adoption. 
It is usually presented at the society’s annual meeting by the 
executive secretary. 

When a society has an executive secretary, it is not usual for 
the president to have any more to do with the details of the work 
than any other member of the board, unless he is a member of 
the executive committee. His duty is that of presiding officer in 
the meetings of the society, and also of the board if so provided 
in the by-laws, which is usually the case. The board meets only 
quarterly or semiannually, hears the report. of the work done by 
the executive committee, and takes such action in the case as it 
deems best. It may, if it desires, give any instructions to the 
executive committee, and the executive committee may instruct the 
executive secretary. The president cannot give orders to the 
executive secretary. 

A society has a right in its by-laws to assign to its officers 
any duties it pleases, and in some societies joint action in many 
things has been required of the president and executive secretary. 
The result of such a policy is disastrous where the two officers 
differ. If it is desired that the president should be the head of 
the administrative work, there should be no executive secretary. 
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FINANCIAL SECRETARY 


Some societies have dues or subscriptions payable weekly or 
monthly, necessitating so much clerical work that it has been found 
advisable to intrust it to an officer called the Financial Secretary. 
This is specially necessary when the payments are made weekly. 

The financial secretary should never retain funds on hand 
longer than is necessary to enable him to post his accounts, as 
the treasurer is the only custodian of the society’s funds. Usually, 
where payments are made weekly, each member is furnished with 
fifty-two envelopes, dated for each week, with the member’s num- 
ber printed on them. If the amount of the weekly dues is the 
same for all the members, there is no use for its being stated on 
the envelope. If the amount is a voluntary subscription for the 
year, it should be written on the envelope. 

The contributions are put in the envelopes, and the envelopes 
are collected at the weekly meeting and turned over to the financial 
secretary. He opens each envelope and sees that the amount 
enclosed is correct. He then turns over the total amount to the 
treasurer, taking a memorandum receipt therefor, which he retains 
until after the auditing committee’s report has been adopted. 

The account with the different members is usually kept in a 
blank book ruled in vertical columns and filled as follows: the 
lines in the first column are numbered consecutively 1, 2, 3, etc.; 
the second column contains the names of the contributors, one on 
each line; the third column contains the amount to be contributed 
weekly; then follow 52 columns, in each of which is entered a 
check mark or x opposite the member’s name when that week’s 
contribution is paid. In actual practice many members will be 
behind in their payments, while in rare eases payments are made 
in advance. By this plan, each week the financial secretary checks 
off the additional week or weeks that are paid for, as shown by the 
envelopes collected that week. The envelopes for the week are 
tied together with the treasurer’s receipt, and kept during the 
year, or at least until audited, so that they may be referred to 
in case any question arises as to the correctness of the treasurer’s 
accounts. 

At the close of each quarter a statement of his account should 
be sent to every delinquent member, as members are often unaware 
that they are delinquent. If the society has any penalty for such 
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delinquency, the financial secretary must furnish a list of de- 
linquents to the recording secretary at such times as the rules 
require or the secretary requests. Unless the rules or a resolution 
of the society require it, he makes no report of individual delin- 
quencies. 

SECRETARY-TREASURER 

In some societies the work of the secretary and of the treasurer 
is so slight that the two offices are combined, and the officer is 
called Secretary-Treasurer, or simply Secretary. His duties com- 
prise those explained under Secretary, Recording Secretary, 
Corresponding Secretary, and Treasurer. 

In other organizations the title secretary-treasurer is given to 
the chief executive officer, a salaried officer whose duties combine 
those of the executive secretary and treasurer. In all cases where 
this title is used the duties of the officer should be fully defined in 
the by-laws. 


CHAPTER XXX. 


TREASURER; AUDITORS; PARLIAMENTARIAN. 
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Tue Treasurer of a society is always the custodian of its funds, 
and usually receives its funds and disburses them on the order ot 
the society or its board or its executive committee. In some so- 
cieties the treasurer pays bills on their approval by a finance 
committee or by the president. In every case he must have some 
authority for the disbursement. 

When the treasurer handles large sums of money, it is prudent 
and customary to have him bonded for a sum sufficient to protect 
the society from loss. The bonds should be furnished by a cor- 
poration, not by individuals, and the expense should be borne by 
the society in all cases where the treasurer is not a salaried officer. 

In many societies that handle very little money the treasurer 
is likely at any meeting to receive funds, and may also wish to 
make payments. On this account he should have with him at 
every meeting a pocket memorandum book in which he enters at 
the time every receipt and every disbursement. He should always 
keep the society funds separate from his own, and from time to 
time compare the society funds on hand with his books. If the 
funds are sufficient to open a bank account, they should be de- 
posited in a bank in his name with the word ‘‘Treasurer’’ added. 
This will prevent mixing the society and personal accounts. If 
he thus has a treasurer’s bank account, no payment should be 
niade on the society’s account except by check. If a bank account 
cannot be started, the funds should be kept in a separate package 
in a safe, or surplus funds could be deposited in a savings bank. 

The Report of the treasurer is usually made for a definite 


period, as a quarter or a year. The period should terminate a 
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few days before the time the report is to be made, so as to allow 
time for writing the report and having it audited. Since the funds 
handled annually by treasurers of societies vary from a few dollars 
to hundreds of thousands of dollars, and since the objects for 
which they are disbursed vary from half a dozen to hundreds, the 
reports will necessarily vary from simple to very complicated ones. 
The essential things in the report are (1) Receipts; (2) Dis- 
bursements; (3) Assets, or amounts due to the society; and (4) 
Liabilities, or amounts due by the society. The report should 
always show the balance on hand at the beginning and at the close 
of the period for which the report is made. These are all necessary 
to enable one to understand the financial condition of the society. 

(1) Receipts. The statement of receipts should be so made as 
to show the total amount of receipts of each class for the quarter 
or year, as ‘‘Initiation Fees,’’ ‘‘ Dues,’’ ‘‘Fines,’’ ete. 

(2) Disbursements. This statement should show the disburse- 
ments in a similar way, giving the total expenses of each kind, as 
‘‘Janitor,’’ ‘‘Rent,’’ ‘‘Fuel,’’ ‘‘Lights,’’ ete. 

(3) Amounts Due to the Society. This statement should in- 
clude only such amounts due to the society at the close of the 
quarter or year as the board considers are collectible. Amounts 
due that cannot be collected should be ordered by the board, or 
the society, to be struck from the treasurer’s books. It is a mistake 
to retain on the treasurer’s books as assets notes or dues that are 
practically worthless. Societies have been found to be in debt 
thousands of dollars, while the treasurer’s reports showed larger 
assets than liabilities. 

(4) Amounts Due by the Society. This should include every 
liability of the society, even though no bill has been rendered for 
it. Thus, if the year’s supply of coal has been ordered but has 
not yet been delivered, the amount of the bill should be reported 
as due by the society. If a report is dated the last day of a month 
and the rent is due the first of the ensuing month, it should be 
reported as a liability. Without such facts the society may be in 
debt while the treasurer’s report shows a balance on hand. 

It will be observed that the treasurer’s report as above 
described does not report details. It informs the society as to its 
financial condition, and not as to the dates of the receipts of each 
dollar and of the payment of each bill. In submitting his audited 
report, the treasurer may make an oral supplementary report 
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showing the condition of the treasury at that time. If loans have 
been made and renewed, the report may be misleading to any mem- 
bers who notice mainly the aggregate receipts and disbursements, 
which may largely exceed, even double, the net amounts. In such 
a case the treasurer should always add to the report a statement 
of the actual total receipts and total expenses of the society, inde- 
pendent of bank transactions. In societies handling large sums 
of money, the treasurer’s report should be accompanied by a num- 
ber of exhibits, which are usually lettered, as ‘‘Exhibit A,’’ 
‘‘Exhibit B,’’ ete. Each exhibit gives a special financial report of 
some branch of the work. 


AvupITors oR AUDITING COMMITTEE 


The treasurer’s accounts should always be audited at least 
annually, for his own protection as well as that of the society. A 
vote of the society adopting the treasurer’s unaudited report is of 
no value and should never be taken. It does not relieve the treas- 
urer of responsibility, because the society has nothing on which 
to base its judgment except the word of the interested party, the 
treasurer. The treasurer should insist, if necessary, upon his 
accounts being properly audited, as the adoption of the auditor’s 
report that his accounts are correct relieves him of responsibility 
for the period covered by the report, except in case of fraud. 

When the amounts involved are very large and the reports 
complicated, it is usual and necessary that they be audited by 
registered public accountants. But in ordinary societies it is 
practicable to have the treasurer’s reports properly audited with- 
out expense by an auditing committee of two or more members of 
the society. Some societies prefer to elect one or more auditors, 
who may or may not be members of the society. In nearly all 
cases it is better to appoint the auditors, as the auditing committee 
will be called, in advance, so that the treasurer’s report may be 
audited before it is submitted to the society. 

The duty of the auditors is to examine the report of the treas- 
urer, and his books and vouchers, and see that all the money 
received is properly accounted for. The treasurer must show a 
receipt for every disbursement, and must show that it was author- 
ized. The balance in the treasury must be deposited in a bank 
to the credit of the treasurer in his official capacity, unless the 
amount is too small for such a deposit. When the auditors are 
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satisfied that the report is correct, they certify to the fact at the 
bottom of the report. This certificate may be as brief as this: 
‘‘Examined and found correct.’’ It should be signed by the 
auditors officially, their title being written underneath or on the 
side. 

Action on Report. It is preferable for the treasurer to have 
his report audited before he submits it. If this has been done, 
as soon as the auditors’ report is read the chair says, ‘‘The ques- 
tion is on the adoption of the auditors’ report.’’ This being 
adopted, the society has endorsed the report of the auditors, which 
certifies that the treasurer’s report is correct. The chair need not 
wait for such a routine motion as one to adopt the auditors’ report. 
When the report is made, the question is necessarily on its adop- 
tion, and it is a waste of time to wait for a motion to that effect. 

If the report has not been audited, and there is an auditing 
committee, the chair as soon as it is read says, ‘‘The report is 
referred to the auditing committee.’’ lf there is no auditor or 
auditing committee, the chair says: ‘‘The treasurer’s report 
should be audited. A motion to appoint such a committee is in 
order’’; or something to that effect. Instead of suggesting a motion 
he may ask, ‘‘How shall the auditing committee be appointed?’’ 
ff the response is, ‘‘By the chair,’’ and no other suggestion or 
motion is made, he immediately appoints the committee, usually 
consisting of two. This is the usual method. If more than one 
way of appointing the committee is suggested, the chair proceeds 
as described on page 48. As soon as the committee is appointed 
he says, ‘‘The treasurer’s report is referred to the auditing 
committee.’’ 

Some societies wish to know at each meeting how their finances 
stand. Such a report should be made orally from a memorandum, 
and no action should be taken on it. It should not be confounded 
with the formal written report of the treasurer, usually made 
quarterly or annually, which should always be audited and action 
should then be taken upon the auditors’ report. 


PARLIAMENTARIAN 
The rapid growth of clubs has necessitated in some cases the 
election of presiding officers who are not familiar with parlia- 
mentary law. This has led, especially in large conventions, to the 
employment of an expert parliamentarian to assist the president 
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in ruling on points of order and answering parliamentary 
inquiries. In legislative bodies it is customary to have one clerk 
who is an expert in parliamentary law, and is especially familiar 
with the decisions made in that particular assembly, and can 
quickly refer to them. He is known as the ‘‘Clerk at the Speaker’s 
Table,’’ and the presiding officer can consult him at any moment, 
but the decision or opinion must be given by the presiding officer. 
In parliamentary bodies the presiding officer alone can rule on a 
parliamentary question, but he has the right to consult others 
before rendering his decision. At times in Congress the speaker 
has left the chair and conferred with an ex-speaker before render- 
ing his decision. He has the right to call publicly upon any 
member for his opinion, but no member has a right to express an 
opinion until there has been an appeal, unless asked to do so by 
the presiding officer. After the chair has ruled on the question, 
any member may appeal, as explained on page 151, and the appeal 
is debatable except in certain cases. 

The parliamentarian, as the parliamentary expert is called 
in ordinary conventions, should be appointed by the president, 
subject to the approval of the board, in advance of the meeting 
at which he is to serve. To enable this to be done, it would be well 
in large conventions, the only ones where a parliamentarian would 
usually be needed, to have a by-law authorizing the president, with 
the approval of the board, to appoint a parliamentarian to serve 
during the president’s term of office at the conventions and the 
board meetings held in connection therewith, at a compensation to 
be fixed by the board of managers. A committee on revision of 
the by-laws should always consult a parliamentary expert. Still 
better, the parliamentarian for the ensuing annual meeting should 
be appointed before the revision committee commences its work, 
with the understanding that he act as parliamentary adviser to 
the committee. This should insure a better revision. In many 
large conventions, in which all resolutions should be referred to 
the committee on resolutions, it would often be well for the com- 
mittee to have the advice of the parliamentarian. 

The parliamentarian should be assigned a seat near the presi- 
dent, so as to be convenient for consultation. The chair has a 
right to ask the parliamentarian to explain any point to the con- 
vention, but the dignity of, and respect for, the presiding officer 
would be much better preserved if this right were never exercised. 
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If the chair, after a brief consultation with the parliamentarian, 
is not able to decide and explain questions of order, he is hardly 
fitted to preside at all. 

If the parliamentarian is asked by the chair for an opinion on 
a point to be given publicly to the convention, this opinion 
cannot be appealed from, any more than if it had been given by 
a member at the request of the chair. Until the chair has ruled, 
no appeal can be made. Parliamentary law gives to the chair 
alone the power to rule on all questions of order, and he or she 
cannot be relieved of this responsibility except by submitting the 
question to the assembly for its decision, in which case the question 
is debatable, the same as an appeal. Therefore, after the parlia- 
mentarian has expressed an opinion on the point at the request of 
the chair, the chair must make the ruling, the same as if the 
parliamentarian had been consulted privately. 

If the parliamentarian notices something being done out of 
order, he should call the attention of the chair to it unobtrusively, 
so that the assembly will not notice it. This can be done by writing 
a word or two on a slip of paper and handing it to the chair. But 
the main work of the parliamentarian should be done outside the 
meetings. The president, knowing the business to be attended to 
and the questions likely to arise, should confer with him about 
them before the meetings open and during the recesses, so as to 
avoid as far as possible the necessity for conference during the 
meetings. During the meetings the work of the parliamentarian 
should be limited to assisting the chairman with his advice, and 
to finding and handing to the presiding officer the section in the 
by-laws or rules which covers the case that has arisen. On this 
account he should be familiar with all the rules governing the 
organization, so as to be able instantly to turn to the one applicable 
to the matter in hand. Usually it is the rule that is desired rather 
than an opinion. 

The parliamentarian should never be a member of the board, or 
serve on a committee or in any other capacity that makes it neces- 
sary for him to take sides in matters upon which his opinion 
as parliamentarian may be desired afterward. Hence, if the by- 
laws make the officers members of boards, the parliamentarian 
should be excepted if he is an officer. In fact, it is better if the 
parliamentarian of a convention is not a delegate, as the two posi- 
tions are not compatible. A delegate has a right to make motions, 
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to take part in the debate, to raise questions of order, to appeal 
from the decisions of the chair, and to vote. The parliamentarian, 
even though one of its officers, unless a member of the conven- 
tion, has none of these rights, not even the right to speak in the 
assembly unless asked to do so by the chair. He is simply an ad- 
viser to the chair, who must decide whether to follow the advice 
or not. On this account the parliamentarian should always be 
appointed by the president, subject to confirmation by the board 
or the convention. There will be greater confidence in the im- 
partiality of the opinion given, if the parliamentarian takes no 
part in the proceedings except when requested to express an 
opinion on a point of parliamentary law. 

In some large national organizations there are many difficult 
questions involving interpretation of the by-laws and rules arising 
during the year in connection with the work of their own officers 
and of the subordinate societies. As a result some such organiza- 
tions have found it expedient to.employ during the entire year 
a parliamentarian whom the officers may consult on different 
matters. This service calls for a fair judicial mind on the part 
of the parliamentarian more than for a knowledge of parlia- 
mentary law, though both are valuable. As has been stated pre. 
viously, the president is not obliged to follow the advice of the 
parliamentarian. But no self-respecting parliamentary expert 
would continue to hold the position of parliamentarian in an or- 
ganization where the advice given is not followed, just as no 
physician would continue to attend a patient who refused to 
take the prescribed remedies. It is better to have no guide than 
to have one in whom the responsible head has not confidence and 
whose advice will not be followed. Hence the importance of hav- 
ing the parliamentarian appointed by the president rather than 
elected by the society. 
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CHAPTER XXXI 


MEMBERS; HONORARY OFFICERS AND MEMBERS; 
RESIGNATIONS 


MEMBERS 


MEMBERSHIP in a society carries with it obligations as well as 
privileges, and where these are peculiar to the society they should 
be defined in the by-laws, but it is not necessary or advisable to 
encumber the by-laws with a statement of duties that are common 
to members of all societies, such as those herein mentioned. 

Duties. It is the duty of every member to obey the rules of 
the society, whether he approves of them or not; to try to further 
the objects of the society; to attend its meetings with reasonable 
regularity; to pay respect to its officers in their official capacity 
as its representatives; to abstain from acts or remarks outside of 
the meetings that will in any way interfere with the work being 
done by the officers or committees of the society and by its author- 
ity; to pay attention to the speaker during debate and to the 
business of the assembly at all times; to observe the rules of de- 
corum in debate; to attend faithfully to any duty assigned him, 
and, when that is impracticable, to ask to be excused. 

It is not to be expected that with a number of persons work- 
ing together there should always be unanimity of opinion. Very 
little would be accomplished if nothing could be done to which a 
single member objects. While the question is under consideration 
members are free to express their opinions, always observing the 
rules of debate. After the question has been decided it is the 
duty of the defeated party to acquiesce in the decision and to 
refrain from further criticism. They have no right to talk out- 
side in a way to interfere with the carrying out of the policy 
adopted, and such a course makes them lable to having charges 
preferred against them for their improper conduct. A case of 
this kind is that of a society which decides to have a course of 
lectures, and of members opposed to it talking against the course 
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so as to interfere with the sale of tickets. The members opposed 
to the action of the society have a perfect right, however, to 
try to have the society rescind its action, as explained on page 110. 

During a meeting no one has a right to do anything that pre- 
vents others from seeing or hearing the presiding officer or the 
speaker. No one has a right to converse, or to move about, or to 
stand except to address the presiding officer. Especially is a 
member prohibited from passing between the chairman and a 
member who is speaking. When several members rise together to 
claim the fioor, all, except the one to whom the fioor is assigned, 
should immediately be seated. Members should bear in mind 
that one who is standing when the speaker yields the floor is 
not entitled to the fioor if any one afterward rises and claims it. 
He is out of order when he rises before the speaker finishes his 
speech, and can receive no benefit from his breach of the 
rules. 

A member of a special committee is under obligations to at- 
tend every meeting of the committee and to be punctual. Since 
the report of the committee ought to be agreed to by a majority 
of the entire committee, it is important that all the members 
be present to discuss the question. A member who is ten minutes 
late has virtually stolen that much time from each of the mem- 
bers who were on time. If a member knows that he cannot at- 
tend a meeting he should, if possible, notify the chairman, either 
directly or through some other member of the committee. If it is 
probable that he cannot, or will not, regularly attend the meet- 
ings of the committee, it is his duty to decline the appointment. 

Since a standing committee lasts usually about a year, it is 
to be expected that some members will be absent from each meet- 
ing. Still, the obligation to attend the meetings is much stronger 
than in the case of the meetings of the society. The quorum 
of any society, except a delegated one, is usually small, rarely as 
large as ten per cent., while the quorum of a committee is a 
majority, thus rendering attendance on the latter much more 
obligatory. 

Privileges. All members have an equal right to attend all 
the meetings of the society ; to propose and to debate any question 
that relates to the objects of the society, provided that debate 
is not prevented by a two-thirds vote; to vote on all questions 
before the society; to hold office; and to present their views to 
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a committee on a question referred to it, provided they request 
a hearing of the committee. 

If a member resigns, or is dropped, and afterward wishes 
to become a member again, he is subject to all the rules govern- 
ing the reception of members the same as if he had never been 
a member of the society. If the by-laws at the time of his second 
application make him ineligible, he cannot be admitted. The fact 
of his previous membership does not remove his ineligibility. 
Thus, if the by-laws at the date of the second application do not 
admit members who have reached the age of fifty or who are 
not residents of the state, such provisions would prevent the re- 
ception of one who had been a member previously, but who is 
now over fifty or who is not a resident of the state. The fact 
that there are members who are over fifty, or who are not resi- 
dents of the state, does not affect the case. 


Honorary OFFICERS AND MEMBERS 


Sometimes a society wishes to show its appreciation of the 
services or character of a person by conferring some honor upon 
him. This it does by electing him an honorary member, or an 
honorary officer, of the society. If the person is not a member 
of the society, the more usual course is to elect him an honorary 
member. If the person is retiring from an office he has long 
filled with credit, and it is desired to specially honor him, he 
may be elected an honorary member; but it is more usual to elect 
him to the honorary office that he has so well filled. Thus, a 
retiring president would be elected an Honorary President, a 
retiring secretary would be elected an Honorary Secretary, and 
so on. 

An honorary office or membership carries with it no obliga- 
tions whatever, such as dues, etc., and it confers the privilege 
only of attending the meetings and speaking upon pending ques- 
tions. The honorary president should be given a seat on the 
platform. If the vice-presidents occupy the platform, then as 
far as practicable the honorary vice-presidents are seated there 
also. An honorary officer »r member, unless he is also a member 
of the organization, cannot make motions or vote, or raise ques- 
tions of order, etc. He is not an officer or member of the society 
by virtue of his honorary office or membership, but like any one 
else he may become a member, or continue his membership, in 
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which ease he is obliged to pay the dues and is eligible to office the 
same as any other member. He does not vacate his honorary 
office by being elected to or accepting an office in the society. 
Honorary office or membership continues for life, unless the ap- 
pointment is rescinded, just as in the case of an honorary degree 
of a university. 

No honorary officer or member should be elected until it is 
provided for in the by-laws. It is doubtful whether any one 
would like to accept an honorary office or membership conferred 
by an assembly whose right to do so might well be questioned, 
if the act were not authorized by the by-laws. The by-laws should 
require at least a three-fourths vote to confer an honorary office 
or membership, since the value of such an honor depends upon 
the difficulty of getting it. There would be but little honor at- 
tached to an honorary presidency that could be conferred by 
a bare majority vote. 

RESIGNATIONS 

No one can be made a member or officer of a society, or a 
member of a committee, without his consent, either expressed 
or implied, unless such service is made obligatory by the by-laws. 
After he has accepted membership or office, he has a right to 
resign; but before accepting a resignation the society has a 
right to a reasonable time to select a successor in case of an officer, 
and to ascertain whether his dues have been paid in case of a 
member. A resignation sent in to escape charges need not be 
accepted. The charges may be preferred and the trial should 
proceed the same as if the resignation had not been sent in. 

A member in good standing with his dues paid cannot be com- 
pelled to continue his membership so that additional obligations 
are incurred. His resignation should be accepted immediately, 
and if it is not he incurs no obligation after his resignation has 
been sent in, provided he does not avail himself of the privilege 
of membership. It is different with members who have not paid 
their dues up to the date of sending in their resignations. Until 
they have settled their dues the society is under no obligation to 
accept their resignations, and thus additional amounts may be- 
come due. If their dues are not paid within a reasonable time, 
instead of accepting their resignations the society may expel them. 

An officer or a member of a board or of a committee is under 
obligation, after handing in his resignation, not to embarrass the 
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society by suddenly abandoning duties intrusted to him. He 
should always turn over to kis successor all papers relating to his 
office, and give such help as his successor may need in order to 
take up his work. 

On the other hand, a society has no right to compel one to 
continue in office against his will any longer than is absolutely 
necessary for the election of a successor. In cases where the in- 
terests of the society will not suffer from the immediate acceptance 
of the resignation, this should be done. Thus, the president can- 
not be compelled to hold office longer than the first opportunity 
to accept his resignation, while the treasurer’s resignation should 
not take effect until his successor has been appointed and has 
furnished satisfactory bonds where bonds are required. A resig- 
nation should always be addressed to the body that fills the va- 
cancy, since that body has the power to accept the resignation. 
If presented in a meeting, it may be made either orally or in 
writing. It is a question of privilege, as is also the filling of a 
vacancy. These questions relate to ‘‘the organization of the as- 
sembly,’’ or else to ‘‘the individual as a member of the assembly.’’ 
If the resignation is made orally the member proceeds as described 
under Questions of Privilege, page 127. If made in writing the 
resignation of membership should be addressed to the secretary. 
Resignations of office or of membership should be addressed to the 
secretary. Resignations of office or of membership of boards or 
committees, when not made in person in a meeting, should be ad- 
dressed to the president or the secretary of the society or of the 
board, according to whether the society or the board fills the 
vacancy. At the same time the chairman of the board or the com- 
mittee, as the case may be, should be notified. Societies differ 
so greatly that there is no need for uniform practice in address- 
ing resignations to the secretary, although he is the officer to whom 
communications should be addressed. The party authorized to 
fill the vacancy must know, so that it may be filled promptly; and 
the chairman of the board or committee must know that one of 
its members has resigned, as the resignation may affect the quorum 
and other matters in so small a body. 

The resignation of the president of a society should be ad- 
dressed to the society, and, if not made orally or read by him. 
should be sent to the secretary. 
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[Pages 147-150 should be read in connection with this chapter.] 


SLIGHT BREACHES OF ORDER 


In case of a slight breach of order, like the speaker’s alluding 
to a member by name when he could be described otherwise, the 
chairman shculd not call the speaker to order and direct him to be 
seated, as in a more Serious case, but he should merely rap and 
say: ‘‘The gentleman will please avoid the use of names. No 
name can be used where the member can be described otherwise.’’ 
With this warning, if he stops speaking when the chair raps, 
the member should be allowed to resume speaking. If the of- 
fense is more serious, and yet not so serious as to demand punish- 
ment beyond being deprived of the right to continue speaking, 
the chair should, or any member may, call the speaker to order, 
and he should immediately take his seat. The chair should 
then put to the assembly the question, ‘‘Shall the member [or Mr. 
A] be allowed to continue speaking?’’ This question is unde- 
batable, but the chair should state clearly what was the breach 
of order, since it is to be assumed that it is not known by all the 
members. In case of more serious offenses it is necessary to 
adopt more severe measures in order to protect a society from 
being imposed upon. 
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RicHTt or AN ASSEMBLY TO ConTROL Irs HALL 


A society has the control of its hall during its meetings, and 
has the right to determine who may be present, provided it does 
not discriminate against any of its members. All members have 
equal rights to attend the meetings of the society, and, except as a 
penalty for some offense, the society has no right to prevent any 
member from attending one of its meetings. But the society 
may exclude any non-member or class of non-members, and admit. 
others, at its own discretion. 

Disorderly Non-Members. Every person in the hall, whether 
a member of the society or not, is under obligation to obey the 
orders of the presiding officer. If a member thinks the order 
unjust, even though the order does not apply to him personally, 
he has a right to appeal to the assembly. If the decision or order 
of the chair is not reversed, it must be obeyed. If the order is 
not obeyed and the offender is not a member, the presiding officer 
should order him to leave the hall. If he does not obey this 
order the chairman should appoint a committee of two to remove 
him from the hall. The chairman of this committee acts as the 
sergeant-at-arms and the other member as his assistant. They 
have all the rights and power of a policeman as far as relate 
to removing the offender from the hall. They have a right to 
use all the force necessary for that purpose, but if they go beyond 
the necessities of the case and maltreat the offender unnecessarily 
they are individually liable for damages for assault and battery. 
Neither the presiding officer nor the society is responsible in tha 
case, as they did not exceed their rights. 


DisoRDERLY ConpDucT oF MEMBERS IN A MEETING 


If the offender is a member of the society, and he refuses, 
or fails, to obey the order of the presiding officer, the latter cannot 
detail a committee to remove him from the hall, as when the 
offender is a non-member. The presiding officer has no authority 
to punish members, however disorderly they may be. If a member 
will not come to order when directed to do so by the chair, the 
chair should ‘‘name’’ him; that is, he should address the member 
by his name and repeat the order. This should be entered in the 
minutes, since ‘‘naming’’ a member is virtually the same as the 
chairman’s preferring charges against him for disorderly conduct. 
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The chairman should not proceed to this extremity until the 
member has shown obstinacy or insubordination in failing to obey 
the repeated order of the presiding officer. If, when named, the 
member immediately obeys the order and takes his seat, no fur- 
ther notice need be taken of the incident if the offense was slight. 
But if the member was guilty of conduct for which he should 
apologize or be otherwise punished, any member can make an 
appropriate motion, or the chair may ask, ‘‘ What punishment 
will the assembly impose upon the member for his disorderly con- 
duct?’’? An apology may be required; or a vote of censure may be 
adopted; or he may be required to leave the hall during the meet- 
ing or until he is ready to apologize; or he may be suspended 
from the rights of membership for a specified time; etc. The 
extreme punishment is expulsion from the society. During the 
deliberation and voting on the punishment, the member may be 
required to leave the hall or not, as the assembly by a majority 
vote may decide. But before withdrawing he has the right to 
be heard in his own defense. A two-thirds vote is required for 
expulsion, and the vote must be by ballot unless general consent 
is given for its being taken otherwise. When censuring, suspend- 
ing, or expelling members, it often occurs that many timid mem- 
bers are unwilling to vote openly in accordance with their own 
judgment, and therefore, if a single member objects, such votes 
should never be taken openly. 

As soon as the case of discipline is disposed of, the chair states 
the question that was pending when the interruption occurred, and 
assigns the floor to the member who was entitled to it. 

To illustrate the procedure in case of a slight offense com- 
mitted in a meeting, suppose several persons claim the floor at 
the same time, and the chair recognizes one of them, Mr. A, and 
the others remain standing in order to obtain the floor as soon 
as Mr. A finishes his remarks. Since this is disorderly, the chair 
should say, ‘‘The gentlemen standing are out of order and will 
be seated.’’ If they do not immediately sit down, the chair should 
continue: ‘‘Business cannot proceed until the members are 
seated.’’ If now all take their seats except Mr. B, the chair 
should say, ‘‘The gentleman is out of order and will be 
seated.’’ If he still remains standing, the chair should ‘‘name’’ 
him thus: ‘‘Mr. B is out of order and will be seated.’’ If he takes 
his seat immediately, the chair indicates by bowing to Mr. A, 
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who has remained standing, that he may proceed with his re- 
marks. If Mr. B does not sit down when named, the chair in- 
quires, ‘‘What punishment shall be inflicted on Mr. B for his 
disorderly conduct in failing to obey the repeated orders of the 
chair to be seated?’’ Mr. A now takes his seat, and some one 
offers a motion appropriate to the case, as, for instance, that 
Mr. B be reprimanded by the chair, or that he be deprived of the 
right to the floor during the present meeting. The chair then 
puts the question in the ordinary way unless some one objects 
or asks that the vote be by ballot. If it is voted that Mr. B 
be reprimanded by the chair, Mr. B is directed to stand on the 
floor just in front of the chairman, while the chair proceeds to 
tell him of his offense and the necessity for observing the rules 
and obeying the orders of the chairman. Mr. B then resumes his 
seat, and the chair says: ‘‘The pending question is on adopting 
the resolution, ‘Resolved, That . Mr. A has the floor.’’ 

As still another illustration, suppose during debate a mem- 
ber, alluding to the expenditures made under a certain com- 
mittee, says that he cannot see how the work could cost so much 
unless there were dishonesty and graft. As soon as he hears the 
word ‘‘dishonesty,’’ the chair should rap on the table and, rising, 
say, ‘‘The gentleman is out of order.’’ If the objectionable words 
are not immediately withdrawn, the chair directs the secretary to 
write them down as he repeats them, and tells the gentleman to 
be seated. If he refuses to obey the order, and even keeps on 
talking and insults the chair (all of which has happened in meet- 
ings), the chair must take no notice of it except again to tell 
him that he is out of order and to be seated, and then to direct the 
secretary to write down the unparliamentary language used, the 
chair repeating the words to be written down. The chair should 
explain to the assembly that the secretary will read the unparlia- 
mentary language, and that the gentleman will be called upon 
to state whether he used these words. If he denies using 
them the assembly will be called upon to decide whether or not 
he used them. This question is debatable. If he acknowledges 
using the words, or if it is decided that he used them, and they 
are not immediately withdrawn, the assembly will be called upon 
to decide what punishment is to be inflicted upon the member 
for his unparliamentary language. This explanation may have 
to be made while the member is speaking. In no case should the 
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ehair try to drown the member’s voice by continuous pounding 
with the gavel, or by talking loudly himself. The better way to 
avoid a disturbance is for the presiding officer to be calm and 
quiet and not even to resent insulting language addressed to him. 
If this course is pursued, in most cases the offending member 
will be calmed, and will withdraw the objectionable words when 
they are read by the secretary. If he does so, the chair should, 
in case the member has defied the chair or used insulting words 
to him, call his attention to the insult, and to the fact that, while 
the chair might be indifferent in the matter, yet as the insult was 
to the presiding officer of the assembly while acting officially, it was 
an insult to the assembly, and therefore the chair is obliged to 
insist upon an apology as public as the offense. If the member 
apologizes, the chair should call the attention of the assembly to 
the importance of a member’s stopping his speech, even in the 
middle of a word, the moment he hears the chair rap. After this 
the chair states the pending question, and the business is resumed 
where it was interrupted, except that if the member guilty of the 
breach of order had the floor, he has now lost his right to it. 

If the offending member refuses to withdraw his unparlia- 
mentary language, or to apologize when called upon to do so, 
‘a motion like this should be made: ‘‘I move that Mr. B be re- 
quired to leave the hall, and that he be deprived of the privilege 
of the floor until he is prepared publicly to withdraw the un- 
parliamentary language used in debate to-day, and to apologize 
for the insulting language addressed to the presiding officer.’’ The 
“privilege of the floor’? means the privilege of being present in 
the hall of the assembly. The adoption of the foregoing debatable 
motion by a majority vote would require Mr. B to leave the hall 
at once and not to attend any meeting of the society until he is 
prepared to withdraw his offensive language and to apologize pub- 
licly. If Mr. B does not leave the room immediately, the presiding 
officer should appoint a committee of two to escort him to the 
door and prevent his return, as explained in case of removing 
a non-member guilty of disobeying an order of the chair. 

In the cases just mentioned the offenses occurred in a meeting 
of the society, and therefore the members of the assembly were 
present and knew what occurred. There is no need, in such a ease, 
of a formal trial with witnesses, because the witnesses are all 
present and form the assembly that is to determine the punishment. 
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If the punishment extends so as to include the next meeting, and 
injustice has been done, the unexpired part of the sentence can 
be remitted by the same vote as is necessary to rescind a motion 
(page 110). If, however, the offense involves matters that cannot 
be determined properly without an investigation, then a com- 
mittee should be appointed as described below. 


PROCEDURE IN CASES OF OFFENSES COMMITTED OUTSIDE OF A 
MEETING 


In all cases of offenses other than those committed in a meet- 
ing of a society, it is necessary that charges specifying the offense or 
offenses be preferred against the members by the society, and that 
the society or a committee appointed by it, be furnished with evi- 
dence that the accused is guilty of the charges. When the offense is 
some special act it should be specified, but it is not necessary to go 
into details as if drawing up an indictment. With many organiza- 
tions it is generally understood that a respectable reputation as well 
as moral character is essential to membership. This is true of re- 
ligious societies and of most benevolent, literary, and social clubs— 
in fact, of most societies not organized for pecuniary profit. Con- 
sequently it is not necessary to prove some special act in order 
to justify the expulsion of the accused. Even when charged 
with a definite act, legal proof cannot be obtained, because the 
witnesses are not sworn and they cannot be compelled to testify. 
Not only do those who are not members of the society generally 
refuse to give testimony before the society or a trial committee, 
but the members themselves will not testify thus publicly in cases 
of scandal. Although the society has a right to require members 
to testify under pain of expulsion for refusal, yet it is loath 
to take so extreme a measure. Again, in cases of scandal, much 
that is known has been learned in confidence that ought not to 
be betrayed. The persons who know the facts may be willing to 
state them to a single member, or even to a committee of two or 
three under the pledge that the details will not be revealed, nor 
will the informants be in any way connected with the affair. 

Legal Evidence Not Necessarily Required. Since a society 
has no power to procure legal testimony, it is obliged to act 
without it, using its best judgment upon the information it can 
procure. Hearsay evidence and common talk may constitute the 
only evidence upon which the society must form its opinion. Hach 
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member must make up his own mind as to the probability of 
guilt, not the certainty. If most of the members of a society be- 
lieve a certain member is a thief, they should not retain him as 
a member. He should be excluded on the ground of his general 
reputation, though no offense can be proved. It injures a society 
to retain in its membership persons of bad reputation. 

The following case illustrates this difficulty of obtaining evi- 
dence, and shows how a society may be obliged to base its action 
upon the opinions of others in whom it has confidence. <A so- 
ciety had what was termed an Advisory Committee, consisting 
of all its officers and a few other members. Among its duties 
was one to endeavor to reform members who failed to live up to 
the obligations assumed upon becoming members of the society. 
If the committee failed, it was its duty to prefer charges against 
the delinquent members. A member of this committee, Mr. A, 
learned from a reliable friend, not a member of the society, that 
a very popular member of the society, X, had been guilty of cer- 
tain disgraceful conduct. He gave the facts as far as he knew 
them to Mr. A upon condition that his name should not be con- 
nected with the affair. Mr. A then had an interview with the 
accused member, who denied the charge. It was then brought 
before the committee and discussed without going into details. 
The case was an extremely delicate one, but the committee was 
unwilling to act in it unless it knew all the facts. Mr. A contended 
that this was impossible, as those who knew the facts were not 
members of the society, and were unwilling to give any informa- 
tion in regard to the scandal except to a few personal friends 
of the delinquent member, whom they could trust to keep the 
details secret. Consequently he declined to serve on the sub- 
committee appointed to investigate the case. The sub-committee 
was unable to learn anything about the matter except the denial 
of the accused, which it reported. Mr. A then proposed that 
the case be referred to a committee consisting of four of the most 
intimate friends of the accused, including Mr. A and two very 
near relatives of the accused, all anxious to dispose of the case 
with the least possible publicity and injury to the accused, as 
well as to the society. This committee was to be instructed to 
investigate the case and to report, without giving the facts, 
whether, in their judgment, X should be expelled from the society 
for conduct unbecoming a member. Mr. A said the committee 
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would be willing to serve, provided the Advisory Committee would 
accept their judgment without demanding the evidence upon 
which it was based, but that otherwise they would not serve, 
as they could not get to the bottom of the affair without pledg- 
ing themselves not to reveal the details or the names of their in- 
formants. The Advisory Committee, finding it impossible to get 
at the facts, and feeling that the proposed committee was so 
friendly to the accused and was composed of such judicious persons 
that, if it found the accused guilty and recommended expulsion, 
the society would endorse its action, finally agreed to the proposi- 
tion. The investigating committee was then appointed. With 
the assurance of secrecy on their part, the members of the in- 
vestigating committee found no difficulty in getting at the facts, 
and were prepared to recommend unanimously the exclusion of 
the accused, as unworthy of membership in the society. Before 
submitting its report, however, Mr. A had another interview with 
the accused, stated what had been learned, and obtained a request 
that the name of the accused be dropped from the roll of mem- 
bership. The investigating committee thereupon limited its re- 
port to this fact, the name was dropped from the roll at the request 
of the member, and the incident was closed quietly without pub- 
licity, the mass of the members never knowing that there was 
any scandal connected with it. 

A little common sense and tact would prevent many of the 
troubles in societies resulting from cases of discipline injudiciously 
managed. In this case, if the accused had not asked to be dropped 
from the roll, the investigating committee would have reported 
its unanimous opinion that the accused should be expelled from 
the society for conduct unworthy of a member. The Advisory 
Committee would have made a similar report to the society, stating 
that the case had been investigated by a committee consisting of 
‘ ' , and , who had interviewed various per- 
sons, not members of the society, who had stated the facts from 
their personal knowledge under a pledge of secrecy from the com- 
mittee; they had afterwards interviewed the accused, who had 
denied the charges but made no attempt to disprove any of them; 
and that the committee was unanimously satisfied of the guilt of 
the accused, and recommended the exclusion of Mr. X for conduct 
unworthy of a member of the society. The report should close with 
this recommendation in the form of a resolution, the adoption of 
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which should be moved by the reporting member. The adoption of 
this resolution would end the case, which was of such a serious 
nature that the mere reading of the charges against so popular 
a member would have created ill feeling on the part of many 
who could not believe they were true. This extreme case shows 
how it may be advisable to settle a case of discipline without even 
preferring charges. In this case, when the accused found that 
the committee had the evidence in its possession, and that by 
asking to be dropped from the roll the committee would be relieved 
from the necessity of recommending expulsion, the request was 
at once made. 

Preliminary Steps to Be Taken in Case of a Trial. Indecorum 
in debate and other breaches of order involve only what the as- 
sembly has witnessed, and therefore there is no need of a trial. 
If the assembly is of the opinion that the offense merits punish- 
ment, it proceeds to determine what punishment shall be imposed 
for the offense, as already described. This punishment, however, 
does not prevent charges being preferred against the member 
guilty of the breach of order for anything else than that breach 
of order. For instance, suppose in a meeting A reports for the 
building committee the expenditures for the quarter, and B, 
having learned of certain graft or fraud, asks for an explanation 
of a certain item, the question showing his doubt of its accuracy. 
This question irritates Mr. A, who says, ‘‘Any man who insinuates 
that there is anything crooked in the work of the committee is a 
liar.’’ His being punished for this breach of order does not 
interfere with charges being preferred against him or any other 
member for the dishonesty referred to. Or, suppose while A is 
reading an item or a statement in the report B says, ‘‘That is a 
lie!’’ B should be punished for his breach of order, but that does 
not prevent his preferring charges against Mr. A for dishonesty 
or for whatever was the offense. 

In all cases of offenses requiring punishment, except breaches 
of order in a meeting, it is necessary that charges be preferred 
against the member, that he be given a reasonable opportunity 
to defend himself, that the accusers have an equal opportunity 
to prove the charges, and that the society vote directly, or in- 
directly through a committee, on the guilt of the accused and, 
if he is found guilty, on the punishment for the offense. 
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Committee to Investigate and Report Charges. It is gen- 
erally advisable that charges against a member be prepared by 
a committee and adopted by the society. In this way the per- 
sonal element is reduced to a minimum. In some organizations. 
there is a standing committee on discipline whose duty it is to 
investigate cases that appear to require discipline, and, when they 
deem proper, to recommend charges to be preferred against the 
offending member. When there is such a committee, members 
knowing facts calling for its action should report them to the 
committee. When there is no standing committee, a member 
should offer a resolution to appoint a committee to investigate 
the case and to recommend suitable action. The matter to be 
investigated should usually be described in very general terms, 
the resolutions being in a form similar to the following: 


Whereas, Rumors affecting the character of Mr. X, one of our members, 
are current which, if true, render him unworthy of membership in this society; 
therefore, [or, therefore, be it] 

Resolved, That a committee of five be appointed by the chair to investi- 
gate said rumors sufficiently to enable it to decide whether or not charges. 
should be preferred against Mr. X. 

Resolwed, That the committee be, and hereby is, instructed to report a 
resolution or resolutions covering its recommendation, and that these resolu- 
tions, in case charges are to be preferred, shall include the charges and 
specifications and shall provide for the trial of the case. 


The resolutions should state the size of the committee, how 
it is to be appointed, and what is required of it. The committee 
should always report all the resolutions necessary to carry out 
its recommendations, even though it is not so stated in the in- 
structions. The preamble should state the cause of the appoint- 
ment of the committee. In case of a member’s making a charge 
against another, it is best to postpone the resolution indefinitely, 
and to adopt resolutions similar to those above, except that the 
preamble should be worded similar to this: ‘‘Whereas, Mr. X 
has been accused of conduct unworthy of a member of this so- 
ciety [or, demanding the censure of the society], therefore’’ ete. 
Or the resolution may be referred to a committee with instruc- 
tions similar to those given above. Im stating the cause of the 
appointment of the committee, only very general terms should 
be used. No members should be allowed, under the cloak of such 
a resolution, to publish scandalous rumors, or to insult another 
member by false insinuations while making no false assertion. 
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Tf a member offers a resolution containing improper words or 
insinuations, the chair should call him to order and stop him 
at the first impropriety, and prevent his continuing the reading 
unless permission is given by a vote of the society. If the chair 
neglects this, some member should call the speaker to order. The 
resolution may be so worded as to justify the censuring or other 
punishment of the member offering it. As a general rule the 
motion is improper if it mentions the details of the offenses or 
rumors. Sometimes, however, it may be necessary to go some- 
what into detail in order to enable members to vote intelligently. 
This would be the case where members refuse to vote for the 
resolutions unless they are more specific. But nothing that might 
injure the accused member should be done except what is neces- 
sary for the protection of the society or of other members. The 
society has a right to go that far, but no farther. Thus the 
above-mentioned resolutions would be improper if the preamble 
read thus: 

Whereas, It has been reported that Mr. X has been found cheating at 
ecards; and 

Whereas, It has also been reported that he was seen after midnight on 


the fourth of last April in a disreputable part of the town dead drunk; 
therefore, ete. 


Publishing rumors of such a kind by including them in a 
preamble or resolution should be prevented, and the attempt 
should be punished. Nothing should be in a resolution except 
what is necessary to enable the society to take proper steps to 
protect itself by removing unworthy members, which it has the 
right to do. 

There should be a meeting of the committee at the close of the 
meeting at which it is appointed, when it should hear the state- 
ments of such members as know anything bearing on the case, 
or else a time should then be appointed for such a hearing. It 
should appoint one or more sub-committees of one or two mem- 
bers to investigate certain matters, or, if thought advisable, to 
interview the member whose conduct is being investigated. The 
committee should usually request the member to appear before 
it, so that it can get from him his side of the case. He should 
have an opportunity for full explanation, but in case of his guilt 
he may decline to appear before the committee. The committee 
should understand that it is not prosecuting the member, but 
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simply trying to ascertain whether the welfare of the society re- 
quires any action in the case. 

Report of the Committee. If the case is of a kind that it is 
possible to settle without a trial, the committee should make every 
effort to do so. If it succeeds, it should report that fact and 
recommend that no further action be taken in the matter. If the 
committee is satisfied that there is no ground for the accusation 
and that it was made with malice, it should report its opinion and a 
resolution censuring the one who made the charge. If the com- 
mittee is of the opinion that the interests of the society demand 
the trial of the accused member, it should report its opinion, and 
should conclude with recommending the adoption of resolutions 
similar to the following: 


Report of the Committee on the Case of Mr. X 


The committee appointed to investigate certain accusations against Mr. X 
respectfully submits the following report: 

The instructions of the committee are contained in the following resolu- 
tions, adopted by the society at its meeting June 4: 

‘“Whereas,’’ ete. [Copy resolutions in full.] 

The committee has interviewed a number of persons claiming to be 
acquainted with the facts in the case, including Mr. X, and has notified them 
that the committee would be glad to hear any persons desirous of present- 
ing any additional facts. In talking over the matter with Mr. X the committee 
was not satisfied with his explanations, and is therefore of the opinion that 
the best interests of the society demand that charges be preferred against 
Mr. X for conduct unworthy of a member of this society. 

Your committee therefore recommends the adoption of the following 
resolutions: 

“«Resolved, That when we adjourn we adjourn to meet at 8 P. M. on 
Saturday, June 26, 19— 

‘*Resowed, That Mr. X be, and hereby is, cited to appear before the 
society at its meeting at 8 Pp. M., Saturday, June 26, 19—, to show cause why 
he should not be expelled from the society on the following charge and speci- 
fications: 

“‘Charge. Conduct unworthy of a member of this society. 

‘‘ Specification 1. In this that Mr. X has so conducted himself as to 
establish among a number of his associates a reputation for cheating at cards. 

‘“ Specification 2. In this that Mr. X on or about the 4th of April ap- 
peared after midnight in public on or near and streets in an 
apparently intoxicated condition. 

‘‘ Resolved, That Messrs. B and D act for the society as its managers a* 
the trial.’’ 


1] 
Amatw 


Committee. 
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The details of this report should vary according to circum- 
stances, but the form given shows its main features. No names 
other than that of Mr. X should be mentioned. The opinion of 
the committee should always be given, and if it is favorable to the 
accused the report should close with a resolution exonerating him. 
If the opinion is unfavorable, it should be followed by a series of 
resolutions providing for the trial of the case, as shown above. 
The first resolution should provide for an adjourned meeting, 
as it 7's not usually good policy to have a trial at a regular meet- 
ing. The second resolution should cite the accused to appear at 
the adjourned meeting for trial on a charge or charges which 
should be stated. Generally each charge should be followed by 
specifications, unless they are of such a nature that both the com- 
mittee and the accused prefer them to be suppressed. In such 
a case, of course, the committee and the accused know what they 
are, and there is nothing gained by placing them on the record 
unless one of the parties desires it. The main object of the speci- 
fications is to enable the accused to prepare his defense. In 
making specifications it is well to give dates only approximately. 
Sometimes only the month or the season is necessary. If the of- 
fense was committed, the time is of no importance except so far 
as is required by the accused in order to prepare his defense. 

The last resolution should provide for appointing two or three 
‘‘managers,’’ whose duty it is to present at the trial the charges 
and the evidence to sustain them, and at the same time to see 
that justice is done the accused. Their aim should be to see that 
all the facts are presented that are necessary to enable the society 
to arrive at the truth, regardless of technicalities. Generally two 
managers are sufficient. They should usually be appointed from 
the committee that has conducted the investigation and preferred 
the charges, since they are familiar with the case. This resolution 
may name the managers, or it may authorize their appointment 
by the president or by the committee that investigated the case. 

If the society has a standing committee whose duty it is to 
attend to cases of discipline, its report should begin in a manner 
similar to this: 

“‘The [or Your] committee on discipline, having learned of 
rumors derogatory to the character of Mr. X, a member of this 
society, deemed them of such importance as to demand an investi- 
gation. Consequently they interviewed , ete.”’ Of course 
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a standing committee would never report a case unless it was sure 
that the accused was guilty. 

It is not necessary, and in many cases it is not expedient, that 
a trial should be conducted before the entire society, any more 
than it is necessary that a criminal case should be tried by the 
entire community, or county, or state. If the case is one involy- 
ing morals, or if the society is very large, the case should be tried 
by a committee sufficiently large and fair-minded to command 
the confidence of the society in its decisions. In such a case the 
following should replace the first two resolutions in the committee’s 
report as given above: 


“‘Resoled, That a trial committee consisting of Mr. L, chairman, and 
Messrs. , be, and hereby is, appointed to try the case of Mr. X. 

““ Resolved, That Mr. X be, and hereby is, cited to appear before the trial 
committee at the society hall at 8 p. M., Saturday, June 26, 19—, to show 
cause why he should not be expelled from the society on the following charge 
and specifications [or, for trial on the following charge and specifications]:’’ 
[Here follows the charge and specifications. ] 


When the report has been adopted by the committee, it should 
be signed by every member agreeing to it, as the vote of members 
of the society may be dependent upon who sign the report. If 
the charges are recommended by only a majority of one, and 
those the least judicious of the members, it is still the report of 
the committee, but would probably not carry much weight with 
it. In such a case the minority may submit their views and move 
to substitute the resolutions that they submit for those recom- 
mended by the committee. 

When the president calls on the committee for its report, 
the reporting member rises and, addressing the presiding officer, 
reads the report and says, ‘‘By direction of the committee I move 
the adoption of the resolutions.’’ The president then says: 
‘“‘Tt is moved and seconded to adopt the resolutions recommended 
by the committee. They are as follows: [reads the resolutions]. 
Are you ready for the question?’’ These resolutions are now 
open to debate and amendment or any other disposition the as- 
sembly may decide upon. 

Form of Citation to Appear for Trial. If the resolutions are 
adopted, it is the duty of the secretary immediately to notify the 
accused that he is cited to appear for trial. This he should do 
by mailing to the accused a copy of the resolutions as adopted, 
except the first one providing for an additional meeting, or for the 
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trial committee, as the case may be. Even if the accused is present 
when they are adopted, he must be furnished with a written copy 
of the citation, including the charges and specifications. The 
letter may be in this form, after the date and address: 


Dear Sir: 
The 
tions: 
‘“Resolved, That Mr. X. be, and hereby is, cited to appear [copy re- 
mainder of resolutions |.’’ 
You will please be present at the society hall at the appointed time. 
Respectfully yours, 


Society at its meeting June — adopted the following resolu- 


LM) 
Secretary. 

If the words ‘‘and hereby is’’ are omitted, then the adoption 
of the second resolution reported by the committee, page 345, does 
not cite Mr. X, but orders that he be cited, so the secretary should 
send him a citation in this form: 


Dear Sir: 
You are hereby cited to appear at the society hall on Saturday, June 26, 
19—, for trial on the following charge and specifications [or, June 26, 


19—, to show cause why you should not be expelled from the society on the 

following charge and specifications]: [Copy the charge and specifications. | 
By order of the Society. 

L—— M. 

Secretary. 


THe TRIAL 


At the appointed time for the trial of the case, the president 
calls the meeting to order, and the procedure is similar to the 
following: 

PRESIDENT [standing and rapping]. The meeting will come 
to order. The secretary will read from the minutes the resolu- 
tions adopted by the society relating to this adjourned meeting 
and the trial. [Takes his seat. ] 

SECRETARY [standing]. The following resolutions were adopted 
at the meeting of the society held on the day of June. [He 
reads all the resolutions as adopted. | 

Pres. [standing]. The special business of this meeting is the 
trial of Mr. X on the charges that have been read. [Addressing 
the secretary.| Was Mr. X furnished with a copy of the charges? 
[The reply being in the affirmative, he continues.] The case 
for the society will be managed by Messrs. B and D. [Addressing 
Mr. X.| Have you counsel? [Mr. X replies that he has Mr. Y.] 1 
The secretary will read the charge and specifications, and Mr. 

*Mr. Y must be a member of the society. 
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X will be called upon to plead guilty or not guilty. [Secretary 
reads charge and specifications.| Mr. X, how do you plead to the 
first specification, guilty or not guilty? [Mr. X answers, “Not 
guilty.| To the second specification, guilty or not guilty? [Mr. 
X answers, ‘‘Not guilty.’’| To the charge, guilty or not guilty? 
[Mr. X answers, ‘‘Not guilty.’’] Mr. X pleads not guilty to the 
charge and specifications, so the trial will proceed as follows: The 
managers will present the facts in the case as they have learned 
them without calling on any witnesses, and then the defense will 
state its side of the case. The managers will then bring forward 
whatever evidence they choose to substantiate such of their state- 
ments as are denied by the defense, and to prove the inaccuracy 
of any statements of the defense, after which the defense will 
have an equal opportunity to defend its statements, and to prove 
the incorrectness of the statements on the side of the managers. 
Any witnesses brought forward by one party may be cross-ques- 
tioned by the other. After the evidence on both sides has been 
presented, each side will be allowed —— minutes to present its 
side of the case, the defense speaking first. The accused will then 
leave the hall, and the assembly will proceed to the consideration 
of the question, ‘‘Is Mr. X guilty of the charge and specifications 
preferred against him?’’ The question will then be before the 
assembly for debate and amendment. Up to this time no one is 
entitled to the floor except the managers and the accused and his 
counsel. Members may privately make suggestions to either party, 
which may be followed or not. The managers and the defense 
may consult with members quietly, and may even interrupt the 
other side to ask a question, but the request must be addressed 
to the presiding officer as in ordinary meetings of the society. 
Witnesses will be questioned directly and not through the chair. If 
the accused is found guilty of the charges, the society will then be 
called upon to decide upon the punishment. The chair calls the 
attention of the members to the fact that while engaged in this 
trial the society is in executive, or secret, session, and members 
should avoid talking to non-members about what occurs in the 
meeting. The managers will now present the case against Mr. 
X. [The president takes his seat.| 

Mr. B [standing]. Mr. President, the committee of which 
Mr. D [the other manager] and I were members interviewed two 
of our members, Mr. L and Mr. M. and five others, not members 
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of the society, who are unwilling that their names should be known. 
All of them had played cards with Mr. X and were convinced that 
he was in the habit of cheating, and they said they knew many 
others who had had the same experience and were of the same 
opinion. These men, the committee believed, were fair-minded 
and worthy of credence. The committee had talked with Mr. X 
on the subject, but was not at all satisfied with his explanation 
of this reputation which he had acquired. The committee also 
interviewed two non-members who assured it that while on the 
way from the railroad station to their homes late on the night of 
the day of , they passed Mr. X near the corner of 
and —— streets, apparently so intoxicated that he could not walk 
straight. The committee made inquiries as to the character of 
these two men, and found that they stood high in the esteem of 
their neighbors, and it believes that their statements are worthy 
of credence. Nothing that Mr. X said in any way shook the 
confidence of the committee in the veracity of these two men. 

Pres. [sitting]. The defense will now be heard. 

Mr. X now makes his statement standing. He may allow his 
counsel to make it for him, but it is generally bad policy to do so. 
If he is innocent, he can plead his case with more chances of suc- 
cess than any counsel, especially if he is frank and does not try 
to conceal anything. The remarks should be addressed to the 
presiding officer. While making them, his counsel may quietly 
make suggestions to him or he may consult his counsel. When 
he has finished his statement, the president, sitting or standing, 
asks, ‘‘Have the managers anything further to present?’’ Mr. B 
answers, ‘‘Mr. President, I should like to ask Mr. X some ques- 
tions.’’ He then proceeds to question Mr. X directly, not through 
the president. This he follows up, if he thinks it advisable, by 
calling on witnesses and questioning them. As he finishes with 
each one, the accused has the privilege of cross-questioning the 
witnesses. The parties conducting the trial are not supposed 
to be lawyers and the rules of courts are not in force. There is 
no objection to either party’s questioning a witness again after 
the other has questioned him a second time. The president should 
prevent improper questions from being asked, but any of his de- 
cisions may be appealed from and thus the society be called upon 
to decide the question. 

When the managers have brought forward all of their ‘witnesses. 
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the president asks the accused if he wishes to produce any wit- 
nesses or evidence. When all witnesses and evidence have been 
presented, the president asks, ‘‘Has Mr. X anything further to say 
in his defense?’’ Mr. X, standing and addressing the chair, pro- 
ceeds to state his defense. When he has finished the president says, 
*“The managers will now close the case.’’ One of the managers now 
presents the case, not from the standpoint of a prosecutor, but of 
one who wishes justice done. He should avoid all appearance of 
partizanship, but at the same time he should clearly present the 
case, and, where the evidence produces a moral conviction of guilt, 
he should say so. 

When the managers have made their closing speech, the presi- 
dent should say ‘‘The ease is closed, and Mr. X will retire to an- 
other room.’’ The managers, the counsel for the accused, and 
all witnesses who are members of the society remain in the hall, 
being entitled to take part in the discussion and to vote, the 
same as the other members. All non-members, if any are present, 
and the accused must leave the hall. The hall being cleared, the 
president says, ‘‘The question before the assembly is, ‘Is Mr. X 
cuilty of the charge and specifications preferred against him?’ 
Are you ready for the question?’’ The question is now open to de- 
bate and amendment. The specifications, or the charge, or all of 
them, may be modified by amendments. When the debate is ex- 
hausted the business proceeds thus: The president says: ‘‘Are 
you ready for the question? The secretary will read the first 
specification. As many as are of opinion that Mr. X is guilty 
of this specification, say ‘Aye.’ Those [or, As many as are] of a 
contrary opinion, say ‘No.’ The ayes have it, and Mr. X is found 
guilty of the first specification. The secretary will read the second 
specification.’’ The question is put in a similar manner on the sec- 
ond specification, and then on the charge. If the accused is found 
guilty of the charge, the president says: ‘‘Mr. X having been 
found guilty of the charge of ‘conduct unworthy of a member 
of this society,’ the next business is to determine the punishment 
to be imposed upon him.’?’ A member, preferably one of the 
managers, should now make a suitable motion, which the chair 
states. This motion may be debated and amended and should 
finally be put to vote. If different punishments are suggested, 
they should be treated as in filling blanks rather than as amend- 
ments. The advantage of this is that the different suggestions 
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are voted on in the order of their severity, the vote being taken 
first on the most severe one. The motion to expel a member re- 
quires a two-thirds vote for its adoption. If the motion is lost, 
a lesser punishment may be adopted by a majority vote. As soon 
as the vote is taken and announced, the president directs a mem- 
ber (the doorkeeper, if there is one) to bring Mr. X back to the 
hall. The chair informs him of the finding and sentence in a 
manner similar to this: ‘‘Mr. X, you have been found guilty of 
the first specification, not guilty of the second specification, and 
guilty of the charge of conduct unworthy of a member of this 
society, and have consequently been expelled from its membership. 
There being no further business, a motion to adjourn is in order.”’ 

If a single member objects to voting as above described, it 
is necessary to vote by ballot on the charge and specifications, 
and also on the punishment. The secrecy of the ballot can be 
waived on these votes only by general consent. If the vote is 
taken by ballot, the president appoints two or more tellers, and 
directs them to distribute blank slips of paper, one to each mem- 
ber. The business then proceeds as follows: 

Pres. The secretary will read the charge and specifications. 
[The secretary reads these as modified, if they have been amended. | 
The question is, ‘‘Is Mr. X guilty of the charge and specifica- 
tions?’’ Each member will write on the left side of his blank 
ballot the words, ‘‘First specification,’’ and to the right either 
‘‘ouilty’’ or ‘‘not guilty.’’ Beneath this on the next line he will 
write, ‘‘Second specification, ‘‘guilty,’’ or ‘‘not guilty’’; and on 
the next line below he will write ‘‘Charge, guilty,’’ or ‘‘not 
guilty.’’ The members will prepare their ballots. 

The ballots are collected and counted as described under Eleec- 
tions. The vote on the charge is always announced last, the 
form being similar to this: ‘‘The number of votes cast, 100. 
Number necessary for conviction, 51. Vote on first specification: 
guilty, 78; not guilty, 22. A majority voting guilty, Mr. X is 
found guilty of the first specification. Vote on the second spec- 
ification: guilty, 40; not guilty, 60. There not being a majority 
voting guilty, Mr. X is found not guilty of the second spec- 
ification. Vote on charge: guilty, 77; not guilty, 23. A majority 
voting guilty, Mr. X is found guilty of the charge. The next 
business in order is to determine upon the punishment.’’ If a 
motion is made to expel Mr. X, the yote being by ballot. the presi- 
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dent puts the question thus: ‘‘The question is, ‘Shall Mr. X be 
expelled from the membership of this society?’ Those voting in 
the affirmative will write ‘Yes’ on their ballots, and those voting 
in the negative will write ‘No.’ It requires a two-thirds vote to 
adopt this motion. Prepare your ballots.’’ After the tellers 
have reported, the president announces the vote thus: ‘‘Number 
of votes cast, 100: number voting ‘Yes,’ 70; number voting ‘No,’ 
30. There being two thirds in the affirmative, the motion is 
adopted, and Mr. X is expelled from ‘the membership of this so- 
ciety.”’ Mr. X is then sent for and informed of the finding and 
the sentence as heretofore described. 

If no punishments are proposed, the chair directs the members 
to write on their ballots the punishment voted for. If no punish- 
ment receives a majority vote, then a ballot vote should be taken 
on each punishment voted for, beginning with the severest, until 
one receives more votes for it than against it. 


GENERAL REMARKS ON TRIALS 


Before the specifications and charge are voted on, they should 
be amended so as to conform to the facts brought out by the 
trial. If, even after these changes, the accused is found guilty 
of a specification and yet is found not guilty of the charge, a 
lighter charge should be voted on, and so on, until he is found 
guilty of a charge commensurate with the offense described in 
the specification. No technicalities should be allowed to inter- 
fere with the object of the trial, namely, to do justice to the ac- 
eused and to the society. The method of trial described is de- 
signed as a guide. Some modification of it can be found to fit 
each case. 

Additional charges may be preferred against the accused at 
the time of the trial by members of the committee or by any other 
member. If members of the committee wish to prefer additional 
charges, and if it is a special committee, they cannot do it as a 
committee, because the committee was automatically discharged 
when its report was made to the society. Their proper course is 
to put the additional charge and specification in writing, and to 
have as many as practicable of the committee sign it. Then one of 
their number should obtain the floor, and state that the members 
of the committee since making their report had felt it their 
duty to prefer the following additional charge against Mr. X, and 
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that he therefore moves that the following charge and specifica- 
tion be added to those adopted by the society. He then reads 
them with the names signed to them, and hands them to the pre- 
siding officer, who states the question upon them and puts it to 
vote. 

If a member wishes an additional charge or specification to 
be preferred, he should present it to the chairman of the commit- 
tee, even if the committee has been discharged, and should ask 
him to attend to it. In no case can a member be tried without 
his consent on the same day that charges are preferred, unless 
it is for something occurring at the meeting, so that the witnesses 
are present. 

Preceding a statement by ‘‘if’’ does not necessarily relieve 
it from its insulting or accusing character, as illustrated by the 
following incident : 

A member of a society wrote a letter to the president which 
was similar to this: ‘‘I have heard that at the last meeting of 
our society you made a speech condemning certain actions with- 
out mentioning names, which speech was certainly aimed at me. 
If you have made false statements about me I freely forgive you. 
Go and sin no more.’’ The letter was handed to the standing 
committee on discipline, which appointed a sub-committee of two 
to interview the writer. He refused to apologize or withdraw 
any words in the letter, claiming that he had not written any- 
thing improper, as he made no accusation against the president. 
The sub-committee reported to the committee, which promptly 
recommended that the charges that they submitted be preferred 
against the member. This was done, and the member was cited 
to appear for trial on these charges at an adjourned meeting, 
at which time, as he refused to withdraw his statement or to apolo- 
gize, he was expelled from the society. 

A society should pay no attention to technicalities. Its aim 
should be to get at the truth, and the accused simply injures his 
ease by a lack of frankness. Declining to answer a question neces- 
sarily produces the impression that the facts are damaging, unless 
a satisfactory explanation is made. The safest course, if one 
is innocent, is to conceal nothing, but to make a clean breast of 
the whole affair. This should be done with the committee, so that 
the case will never come to trial. A member’s confession of the 
truth, even if he is guilty, and his promise to reform, will usually 
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be as effective with the committee as with the society. If the 
offense is of such a nature that the committee would be obliged 
to recommend that he be expelled, he should ask that he be 
dropped from the roll of members, and thus the matter would 
usually be ended without a trial. 

A member cannot necessarily escape expulsion by resigning 
or asking to be dropped from the roll of membership. If the 
offense is of such a nature that, for the protection of similar 
societies, he should be expelled and not merely dropped, the case 
should be pressed to the end, and no notice taken of his resignation 
or request to be dropped. If the member does not come in con- 
tact with other similar societies with which he might affiliate or 
unite, there is usually nothing gained by expulsion. 

A member cannot prevent the trial of his case by failing to 
attend the meeting or by neglecting to procure the attendance of 
his witnesses. If he is not present, or if, when present, he refuses 
to plead or answer questions, the trial goes on just the same. 
This conduct only aggravates the case and justifies additional 
charges to be acted upon immediately. 

The meetings at which charges are preferred or tried should 
always exclude all but members and witnesses. <A secret session 
of this kind is commonly known as an executive session. The 
minutes of an executive session where business of this kind is 
transacted must be read and approved in executive session. 

The society should not make public the charges and speci- 
fications upon which a member was tried if such publicity can 
in any way damage the accused. Members should be careful 
about circulating scandalous charges against a member. The so- 
ciety has a right to make public the fact that the accused is no 
longer a member of the society, but it has no right to publish this 
in the newspapers unless the publicity is necessary for the protec- 
tion of the society or affiliated societies. The secretary of a cer- 
tain society was obliged to pay damages for publishing, by order 
of the society, the charges upon which a member was expelled. 
The court refused to hear the evidence of the guilt of the plaintiff, 
declaring that it had nothing to do with the case. 


CHAPTER XXXIITIT 
QUORUM; SESSIONS AND MEETINGS 
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SINCE it is impracticable to secure the attendance of all the 
members of a society at many of its meetings, it is necessary 
to allow a certain proportion of the membership to transact the 
business of the society. Long-continued usage has established 
this proportion, called the Quorum, as a majority of the member- 
ship. If, then, a majority of the membership are present in the 
hall, business can be transacted regardless of the number voting. 
Those who abstain from voting acquiesce in the action of 
those who vote, because if they do not agree with the majority they 
have the privilege of expressing their views by voting. 

In conventions, boards, and committees, this rule that a quorum 
consists of a majority of the members is satisfactory, because the 
members are selected for the special purpose and have no right 
to accept unless they intend to be present at the meetings. But, 
in ordinary societies, members are not under moral obligation to 
attend all the meetings, and it is therefore necessary to adopt 
a by-law establishing a smaller quorum. What number is best 
depends upon the society, and each one must ascertain it by 
experience. In a small society where there is great interest in 
the meetings the quorum may with safety be as large as one fourth 
of the membership, whereas in a very large society, long established, 
it may prove inconvenient to have a quorum as large even as ten 
per cent. of the members. The quorum of the English House of 
Commons is about six per cent. and of the House of Lords less 
than one half of one per cent. Too large a quorum discourages 
members from attending meetings during bad weather for fear 
there will not be a quorum, while too small a quorum enables a 
few members to take advantage of stormy weather to adopt ob- 
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jectionable measures. This latter action, however, can generally 
be nullified by the proper use of the motion to Reconsider and 
Enter on the Minutes, as explained on page 101. 

Usually the presiding officer does not take the chair until a 
quorum is present. When he is satisfied that there will be no 
quorum, he calls the meeting to order and says, ‘‘As there is 
no quorum, a motion to adjourn is in order.’’ Some one moves 
to adjourn, and, the motion being adopted, the meeting is de- 
clared adjourned. If it is the annual meeting when certain 
specified business, as the election of officers, should be transacted, 
the time for holding an adjourned meeting should be fixed before 
adjourning. As an ordinary society cannot compel its members 
to attend its meetings, the above-mentioned business is all that 
can be done when no quorum is present. 

If, while a meeting is in progress, members should leave, so 
as to reduce the number present to less than a quorum, the debate 
may continue, but no vote can be taken except to fix the time 
to which to adjourn and to adjourn or to take a recess. The 
debate cannot continue if the point of ‘‘no quorum’’ is raised by 
a member and sustained by the chair. The point of ‘‘no quorum”’ 
cannot be raised so as to interrupt a member while speaking, but 
may be raised at any other time. 

Sometimes bad weather prevents the attendance of a quorum 
at a meeting when it is necessary to take certain action, as electing 
delegates, engaging a lecturer, or accepting an invitation. If 
certain of the approval of the society, those present, though 
less than a quorum, may act in the emergency, and report at the 
next meeting of the society their informal action and ask that 
it be ratified. [See Ratify, page 12.] They take the risk of their 
action’s not being ratified, as the society is under no obligation 
to endorse their informal act. 

If it is desired to have a smaller quorum than a majority 
of the members in a board or a committee, it must be authorized 
by the same body that determined the size of the board or com- 
mittee. If the by-laws prescribe the size of the board or com- 
mittee, the by-laws alone can make the quorum less than a ma- 
jority of the members. In such a case a unanimous vote of the 
society making a different quorum would be null and void. But 
if the size of the committee was established by a vote of the so- 
ciety, a majority vote of the society can determine the quorum. 
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A board or committee has no power to determine its own quorum. 
[In ‘‘Rules of Order Revised’’ (under Quorum), pages 257-261, 
will be found additional information on this subject. ] 


SESSIONS AND MEETINGS 


The terms ‘‘Session,’’ ‘‘Sitting,’’ and ‘‘Meeting’’ have been 
used so interchangeably in different parts of the country that 
it is necessary to define clearly these terms as used in this work. 
Some by-laws refer to the different sessions of a meeting, others 
to the different sittings of a meeting. This is because the 
term ‘‘meeting’’ is applied to any assemblage of the mem- 
bers, as the annual meeting. But the term ‘‘session’’ has 
been applied from time immemorial to the meetings of the Eng- 
lish Parliament from the time it first meets until it is prorogued, 
though the various daily meetings constituting the session may 
cover several years. A somewhat similar practice is followed by 
our national Congress and our state legislatures, a session, how- 
ever, never lasting longer than a year. Parliamentary law is 
based on this meaning of the word ‘‘session,’’ and consequently the 
word is so used in this work. Each separate meeting of a society 
provided for by its by-laws is a session. A called special meeting 
is a special session. A session, however, may be prolonged over 
several days by adjourning from one day to another. When the 
assembly lasts only a few hours the meeting and session are synony- 
mous. But if the assembly lasts all day, a recess being taken for 
meals, the session consists of the morning meeting, the afternoon 
meeting, and the evening meeting. <A recess taken for a few 
minutes does not break the continuity of a meeting. At the close 
of the recess the assembly resumes its sitting. All the meetings 
of a convention, regardless of the number of days it lasts, con- 
stitute one session. If the convention were to adjourn to meet a 
month later, the adjourned meetings together with the previous 
meetings would constitute one session. 

The importance of keeping in mind the distinction between a 
session and a meeting will be seen by examining the article on Re- 
newal of Motions, page 113. As a general statement it may be said 
that those rules relating to renewing motions apply to motions 
made at the same or a previous meeting of a session, but they do 
not apply to a motion made at a previous session. One session can- 
not tie the hands of the majority at a future session, excepting as ex- 
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pressly provided in the by-laws or rules of order. Thus, a motion 
cannot be postponed beyond the next session, but it may be post- 
poned beyond the next meeting, provided it is postponed to a 
meeting of the same session or of the next session. A meeting 
can adjourn to meet shortly before the time for the next session 
to begin, but when that time arrives the majority will continue 
the adjourned meeting only as long as it wishes; therefore there 
is no interference with the will of the majority at the next ses- 
sion. [Further information on this subject will be found in ‘‘ Rules 
of Order Revised,’’ pages 253-257. | 

Executive Session. As it is customary for the U. 8S. Senate to 
consider executive business in secret session, the expression 
“*Executive Session’’ has come to be synonymous with ‘‘secret 
session,’’ and is used in contrast with ‘‘open’’ or ‘‘public session.”’ 
None but members of the society and such persons as the society 
invites are permitted to be present in the hall during an execu- 
tive session, and members are in honor bound not to divulge what 
occurs, and they can be punished for violating this rule. The 
minutes of executive sessions should not be read in open session, 
except the minutes of meetings at which no business is trans- 
acted other than the reading and approval of the minutes of the 
preceding executive session. Matters relating to discipline should 
usually be attended to in executive session, and trials involving 
character should always be so conducted. 
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A Mass MEeEtInae 


A Mass Meettne lasts for only a few hours, and therefore has 
no need of any by-laws. It is called for some specific purpose, and 
it is customary at the opening of the meeting to have the call 
read, thus notifying the assembly as to the objects of the meet- 
ing. Motions that have no relation whatever to these objects 
should be ruled out of order by the presiding officer. Although 
the assembly has not adopted this statement of the objects of the 
meeting, yet they are the ones set forth by the promoters of the 
meeting who have engaged the hall, and have the control of it, and 
have the right to specify the objects of the meeting which they 
have called. In the case of an ordinary society the hall is con- 
trolled, at least for the time of the meeting, by the society itself: 
therefore the society, unless it has adopted a different rule pre- 
viously, has a right by a two-thirds vote to suspend the rule pro- 
hibiting the introduction of questions having no relation to the 
objects of the society. But in a mass meeting this cannot be done 
if objection is made by the promoters who have signed the call and 
engaged the hall. If such a privilege were permitted, the meet- 
ing could be diverted to objects to which those who called the 
meeting, and are responsible for the expenses, are indifferent or 
even opposed. 

The call may specify the class of persons invited, and none 
other need be admitted. The promoters of the meeting may ap- 
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those known to be opposed to the object of the meeting. Thus, 
the meeting may be called in the interest of a political party, and 
the door-keepers may be authorized to refuse admission to known 
opponents of that party. Or, the call may state that tickets of 
admission will be required, and that they can be obtained at cer- 
tain specified places. Such precautions are sometimes necessary, 
especially when there is a liability that the seating capacity of 
the hall will be insufficient. 

The call for a mass meeting, then, takes the place of the by- 
laws of an organized society. It determines the object of the 
meeting, and who may attend, and who may vote. No other rules 
are required in a community where there is no difference of 
opinion as to what is the common parlamentary law. Since, how- 
ever, there is usually diversity of opinion on this subject, it is 
safer for the assembly at the opening of the meeting to adopt 
some standard rules of order for its government. This can be 
done by a majority vote. 'The method of organizing and conduct- 
ing business in a mass meeting is described in ‘‘Rules of Order 
Revised,’’ pages 275-284. 


A PERMANENT OR ORGANIZED SOCIETY 


A Permanent or Organized Society must have some rules for 
its government. These rules may be divided into three classes in 
the case of unincorporated societies, namely, By-Laws (including 
a Constitution, if used); Rules of Order (ineluding Special Rules 
of Order); and Standing Rules. If the society expects to own 
property, it should incorporate, in which case it has a fourth set 
of rules, called the Charter, which outranks all other rules. The 
scope of these various rules is as follows: 

Charter or Act of Incorporation. An unincorporated society 
cannot hold property or make legally binding contracts or sue or be 
sued as a society in its name as such or have a legacy left it. 
Therefore, any unincorporated society which proposes to do busi- 
ness or enter into contracts which involve liability or to own prop- 
erty must incorporate. This is done in some states by obtaining 
an act of the legislature, and in others by filing with the Secretary 
of State, Articles of Association giving the name and object of 
the society, etc., the paper being signed by all the incorporators. 
These Articles of Association, or the Act of Incorporation, are 
usually called the Charter. The members of the society at the 
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time of the incorporation are ‘‘Charter Members,’’ though some- 
times societies apply this term to all who unite with the society 
before a certain date. 

When it is desired to incorporate a society, a small committee 
on incorporation should be appointed, who should prepare a mem- 
orandum giving the names of the incorporators, the name and 
object of the society, the location of its headquarters or principal 
office, or, if it has no office, the principal field of its operations, 
and the amount of personal and real estate it wishes to be au- 
thorized to hold. The committee should consult a lawyer as to 
the details of incorporating in that particular state. Since the 
laws on the subject vary in the different states and may be changed 
at any time, a local lawyer should always be consulted. As the 
charter is the fundamental law of the society, it should be adopted, 
or approved, by the society before the final steps required for the 
incorporation are taken. 

The charter is the supreme law of the organization, outrank- 
ing the constitution, by-laws, ete., which must not conflict with it. 
It cannot be suspended. Any amendment to it must first be 
adopted by the organization in the same way as the by-laws are 
amended, and then must be submitted for approval to the legis- 
lature or superior organization if the original charter was granted 
by either of them. If the charter was obtained under a general 
law, such steps must be taken as are prescribed by the law. On 
account of the difficulty of amending a charter, nothing should 
be placed in it except what is absolutely necessary in order to ob- 
tain it. 

The term ‘‘charter’’ is applied also to the document given by 
a superior organization granting the right to form a subordinate 
society, chapter, or lodge, etc. 

By-Laws. The by-laws of a society comprise all its rules, ex- 
cept those relating to the transaction of business, that are of such 
importance that they should not be changed except after suit- 
able notice to the members, and then by a vote larger than a ma- 
jority of those voting. These rules should prescribe the name and 
objects of the society; its organization, that is, its membership, 
officers, boards, committees, etc., and how they are elected or ap- 
pointed; its meetings and quorum; its parliamentary authority; 
and the method of amending these by-laws. These by-laws can- 
not be suspended, like Rules of Order and Standing Rules, and 
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therefore nothing should be put in them that is allowed to be 
suspended. 

In organizing a club or society, the by-laws are adopted by a 
majority vote, but no business can be transacted until it is known 
who are the members. A recess is taken, and those who wish to 
unite with the society must sign the by-laws and pay the initiation 
fee and annual dues if such are required. It is not well, how- 
ever, to insist on the payment of the dues at the first meeting, be- 
cause many who wish to join the society may not be prepared for 
this requirement. 

By-laws may be divided into a Constitution, containing the 
more important rules, and By-Laws, containing the others. The 
object of this division is to make the more important rules more 
difficult to amend than the others. But it is now the custom to 
make no distinction in the difficulty of amending these funda- 
mental rules, and therefore there is nothing gained by dividing 
them into a constitution and by-laws. On the contrary, it is much 
simpler to call them all by-laws and to place under each head 
everything relating to that subject. They are treated that way 
in this work. 

Rules of Order. Every society in its by-laws should adopt 
some standard rules of order for the government of its meet- 
ings. Without this there is a great lability to having unpleasant 
differences as to questions of parliamentary law, which will inter- 
fere with the society’s work. Parliamentary law is designed ta 
assist and not to hinder a society, and yet it becomes a positive 
hindrance in an active society that has no rules of order and 
recognizes no definite authority in parliamentary law. When an 
authority has been adopted it must be followed, and the only ques- 
tion is as to the interpretation of the adopted rules. What any 
other authority says on the subject has nothing to do with the 
case. 

Special Rules of Order. In addition to some standard parlia- 
mentary authority, most societies need some special rules relating 
to the transaction of business in their meetings which modify the 
adopted standard rules of order. The Special Rules of Order, 
adopted after standard rules of order have been adopted, are in the 
nature of amendments to the adopted rules, and supersede them 
whenever the two are in conflict. They may be suspended by the 
same vote as the other rules of order. Most societies need a special 
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order of business, and also a simple rule relating to the number 
and length of speeches. All rules relating to the transaction of 
business in the meetings that are required in addition to those in 
their adopted authority should be placed in these special rules 
of order, and should be printed with the by-laws. These special 
rules and any amendments to them should be submitted in writing, 
either at the previous meeting or in the call for the meeting at 
which they are to be acted upon, and should be adopted by a two- 
thirds vote, or a vote of a majority of the membership. It is 
generally better to have the special rules of order reported by a 
committee. The motion for their adoption may be made thus: 
‘*By direction of the Committee on Special [or Additional] Rules 
of Order, I move that the special [or additional] rules of order 
be adopted, and that all rules conflicting therewith be rescinded.’’ 
Rules that are intended to be in force only during the session at 
which they are adopted, as in case of a convention, are Standing 
Rules, and are explained in the next paragraph. 

Standing Rules. Many organizations need a few rules of a 
semi-permanent nature, which they can modify or rescind with- 
out the delay and trouble attending the amending of by-laws or 
rules of order. An example of this is a rule fixing the hour of 
meeting, which it is desired to be able to change at the will of 
the society. A convention usually adopts some rules to be in 
force during the convention, which are called Standing Rules, 
and may be adopted at any meeting by a majority vote, provided 
they in no way conflict with the rules of order or the by-laws. By 
a two-thirds vote a convention may adopt standing rules governing 
that session which modify for the session the rules of debate as to 
the number and length of speeches allowed. This is permitted 
because a standing rule may be suspended at any time by a 
majority vote, and therefore can never interfere with the majority. 
If notice is given at the previous meeting (not necessarily session) 
a standing rule may be amended or rescinded by a majority vote, 
or it may be done without notice by a two-thirds vote. [See page 
398 for a model of Standing Rules to be adopted by a convention. ] 


CHAPTER XXXV 


AMENDING CONSTITUTIONS, BY-LAWS, RULES OF 
ORDER, AND OTHER RULES 
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AMENDING ConstiTuTIONS, By-Laws, AND RULES OF ORDER 


Since the same rules usually apply to all of these, the term ‘“by- 
laws’’ will be used in this chapter as covering the other cases. By- 
laws before they are adopted are amended the same as any other 
proposition that consists of a number of paragraphs. This method 
is fully described in ‘‘ Rules of Order Revised,’’ pages 94 and 287. 
The motion to adopt the by-laws, etc., is a main motion, and the 
motion to amend the by-laws is a subsidiary motion requiring only 
a majority vote, so there is nothing peculiar about amending 
by-laws, ete., before their adoption. 

After their adoption the case is different. The by-laws, hav- 
ing been previously adopted, are not pending, and the motion to 
amend the by-laws, therefore, is not a subsidiary motion but is a 
main motion, as explained on page 38 under Amend, and is 
subject to all the methods of amendment of main motions, pro- 
vided such amendments are covered by adequate notice. 

The motion to amend existing by-laws, being a main motion, 
is debatable, and what is to be inserted is subject to amendments 
of the first and second degrees. It may have any of the subsidiary 
motions applied to it. It cannot be made as freely as other main 
motions, but must comply strictly with the requirements of the 
by-laws for their amendment. If no provision is made in the by- 
laws for their amendment, they may be amended at any meeting 
by a vote of the majority of the entire membership without notice 
being given of the proposed amendment; or they may be amended 
at any regular meeting by a two-thirds vote, provided the amend- 
ment was submitted in writing at the previous regular meeting; 
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or they may be amended at a special meeting by a two-thirds vote, 
provided the call for the meeting contained a copy of the pro- 
posed amendment with notice that it was to be offered. In other 
words, the members must have fair notice of the proposed change 
in the by-laws. 

On account of the requirement of notice of any proposed 
change of the by-laws, etc., there cannot be permitted the same 
freedom of amending the main motion ‘‘to amend the by-laws’’ 
as is allowed with other main motions. Primary and secondary 
amendments are allowed, but they must not increase the change 
that is proposed in the main motion to amend, since it is only the 
main motion of which notice has been given. Absentees have had 
no notice of these primary and secondary subsidiary amendments, 
and therefore while these amendments may diminish the proposed 
change they cannot increase it. If notice is given of an amend- 
ment and a member wishes a greater change than the proposed 
one, he should at once write out his amendment and give notice 
of it. When the other amendment is pending at the next meeting, 
since his amendment is germane to it, he can move his as an 
amendment to the other amendment, even though it makes a 
greater change, because notice of it has been given. Notice may 
be given even after it has been voted to adjourn, provided the 
assembly has not been declared adjourned. 

Frequently it is convenient, in proposing an amendment to 
the by-laws, to rewrite a by-law and offer it as a substitute for the 
existing one. When there are several changes proposed, this is 
usually the simplest and the best way. But it must be borne in 
mind that this does not necessarily open to amendment all parts 
of the proposed substitute. If the substitute is only a change in 
the wording without affecting the essential requirements of the 
by-law, the notice of amendment is limited to the wording, and 
only that is open to further amendment when action is to be taken 
by the society. If the substitute changes only one of several 
requirements in the by-law, only that requirement is open to fur- 
ther amendment. Thus, if it is proposed to amend a by-law that 
specifies the salaries of several officers, by substituting a new by- 
law which differs from the old one only in increasing the salary 
of one officer, no amendment to the substitute is in order except 
one affecting the salary of that officer. Otherwise the object of 
requiring written notice of an amendment to the by-laws could 
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be defeated by omitting, in giving notice of an amendment, the 
vital changes to be made, and thus concealing until the last 
moment the essential features at which the amendment was aimed. 
No amendment of an amendment of a by-law or a constitution is 
in order unless it is clearly covered by the notice given; and 
where the notice is given in the form of a substitute, such notice 
does not apply to those portions that are unchanged in the sub- 
stitute. No amendment of a proposed amendment or substitute is 
in order which is of such a nature that, if notice of it had been 
given, some of the absentees would probably have attended the 
meeting at which action on it was to be taken. In the example 
just given, if a member wishes to have the salary of another officer 
also increased, he should immediately write out an amendment 
to cover the desired increase, sign his name to it and get the signa- 
ture of another member, and hand it to the chairman or secre- 
tary, reading it first if he prefers. The chairman or secretary 
reads the proposed amendment, and the secretary retains it with 
his papers. If the amendment is to strike out a by-law, the friends 
of the existing by-law should give notice of such amendments as 
they think advisable, since they cannot perfect the existing by-law 
by amendments, except by those of which notice has been given. 

The motion to strike out words or a paragraph in the by-laws 
may be amended in any way that any main motion may be 
amended, except that the only amendments to the proposed amend- 
ment that are in order are such as are covered by notices which 
have been given. [See ‘‘Rules of Order Revised,’’ page 272.] For 
example, take Model By-Laws II, page 386: suppose that notice has 
been given to amend these by-laws by striking out section 1, Art. 
III, ‘‘The membership of this club shall be limited to six hundred 
active and fifty associate members.’’ Since the effect of this 
amendment if adopted would be to make the membership of the 
club unlimited, sufficient notice has been given to cover amend- 
ments to the proposed amendments to any extent from that of the 
existing limits to that of an unlimited membership. It would, 
therefore, be in order to move the adoption of the following sub- 
stitute for the pending amendment, ‘‘that the by-laws be amended 
by substituting for section 1, Art. III, the following: ‘The mem- 
bership of this club shall be limited to one thousand active and 
one hundred associate members.’ ’’ This amendment to the pro- 
posed amendment to the by-laws is an amendment of the first 
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degree and is subject to amendments of the second degree provided 
they are covered by sufficient notice, and in putting to vote is 
treated as a substitute motion. It takes only a majority vote to 
adopt the subsidiary motion to substitute, but it requires a two- 
thirds vote to adopt the proposed amendment to the by-laws as 
amended. [See also Ques. 93, page 446.] When the amendments of 
which notice has been given are to be considered, those made to per- 
fect the existing by-law must be disposed of before the chair can put 
the question on the motion to strike out the by-law. If a revision 
committee submits a substitute for the existing by-laws, and notice 
has also been given of specific amendments to the by-laws, the 
latter must be acted upon before the substitute by-laws are con- 
sidered. 

Committee on Revision of By-Laws. When a society appoints 
a committee on revision of the by-laws, that in itself is sufficient 
notice that the committee may submit an entirely new set of 
by-laws, and therefore members should be prepared for any kind 
of change. The proposed revision should be printed or typewrit- 
ten, so that at least a few copies can be distributed among the 
interested members. In large societies they should be printed 
and distributed in advance. The restrictions imposed upon amend- 
ing ordinary amendments proposed to by-laws do not apply to 
amending a revised set of by-laws submitted by a committee on 
revision. The proposed new by-laws before being adopted may 
be perfected by amendments with all the freedom allowed when 
by-laws are originally adopted. The old by-laws are not pending 
and therefore are not open to subsidiary amendments. When the 
chairman of the committee reads the proposed revised by-laws he 
should say, ‘‘By direction of the committee on revision of the 
by-laws, I move to substitute these for the existing by-laws.’’ The 
president states the question on the substitute, and then directs 
the first by-law or paragraph of the substitute to be read, and 
asks if any amendments to it are proposed. When it has been 
suitably amended, which requires only a majority vote, the next 
paragraph or by-law is read and it is open to amendment, and 
so on to the end. When no further amendments are proposed, 
the president puts the question on adopting the substitute. If 
the motion is carried by a two-thirds vote, the substitute immedi- 
ately becomes the by-laws of the society. No vote should be taken 
on adopting the separate paragraphs or by-laws. 
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If the report of a committee on revision is due at a certain 
meeting, that is sufficient notice of the amendment so that it can 
be adopted at that meeting, provided only notice of the amend- 
ment is required. But if the committee is not under obligation 
to report at a certain meeting, notice must be given, in accordance 
with the by-laws, before the report of the committee can be acted 
upon. Every requirement of the by-laws for their amendment 
must be strictly complied with, the same as if the amendment had 
been proposed by a member instead of by a committee. If the 
existing by-laws require the proposed amendment to be submitted 
at the time the notice is given, the amendment (substitute) can- 
not be acted upon when reported by the committee, but must lie 
over until the next meeting. Of course it may be informally con- 
sidered without voting on it. 

Notice of Proposed Amendment. Giving notice of a proposed 
amendment to the by-laws is incidental to the business of the as- 
sembly, and may to a certain extent interrupt business, if neces- 
sary, in order to insure its being given. The notice may be given 
even after the assembly has voted to adjourn, provided the chair 
has not declared the assembly adjourned. It should not inter- 
rupt one while speaking, but if the member is unable to obtain 
the floor he may say, ‘‘Mr. Chairman, I rise to give notice of an 
amendment to the by-laws,’’ provided he does it before the one 
to whom the floor has been assigned has commenced speaking. The 
chairman then directs him to read it, which he does, and hands 
it to the chairman, who reads it again. Or the member may hand 
the written notice to the secretary, whose duty it is to read it, or to 
hand it to the chairman, who will at a suitable time read it. The 
notice may be in this form: 

Amendment to the By-Laws proposed by A. J. Lawton, Jan. 14, 19—. 

Substitute for Sec. 2, Art. XII, the following: ‘‘See. 2 a 


(Signed) <A. J. Lawton, 
B. C. Bostwick. 


The proposed amendment should be signed by two members 
because it is virtually a motion that the amendment be adopted, 
and therefore requires a second. Some organizations require as 
many as a dozen signatures to a proposed amendment to the con- 
stitution or by-laws. The title may be endorsed on the back of 
the paper and only the amendment and signatures be placed on the 
face of the sheet. 
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In an ordinary society, at the next meeting, when unfinished 
business is reached, the chairman says: ‘‘The next business in 
order is the consideration of the amendment of the by-laws pro- 
posed by Mr. Lawton at the last meeting. The amendment is as 
follows: ‘‘Substitute for Sec. 2, Art. XII, the following: [The 
chairman reads the new section.]| The question is now on the 
adoption of the substitute.’’ If no other notice of amendment to 
the section to be struck out has been made, the chair continues, 
‘“Are you ready for the question?’’ The proposed amendment is 
now open to debate, and the section to be inserted is open to limited 
amendment as heretofore described, after which the chair puts 
the question. If the amendment is adopted, it becomes a part 
of the by-laws and goes into effect immediately. If notice was 
given of other amendments to the section to be struck out, the chair 
states the questions on them first in the order in which they were 
proposed, and after they have been disposed of he states the ques- 
tion on the substitute. 

When no further amendments are proposed, the chair reads 
first the present by-law and then the substitute as amended, and 
puts the question thus: ‘‘The question is on substituting the pro- 
posed section for the present one. As many as are in favor of 
the substitute will rise,’’ ete. 

It will be noticed that this main motion to substitute or amend 
in case of by-laws requires a two-thirds vote, while the subsidiary 
motion to substitute or amend never requires more than a majority 
vote. Furthermore, only a single vote is taken in this case, in 
which the substitute is a main motion, because the effect of that 
vote is to place the new secticn in the place in the adopted by-laws 
previously occupied by the section that has been struck out. The 
vote on amending the by-laws should always be counted, and the 
number on each side recorded in the minutes. Should the sum of 
the affirmative and the negative votes not equal the quorum, the 
minutes should state that a quorum was present. More than usual 
eare should be taken, when the by-laws are amended, to have the 
record show that the amendment has been legally adopted, every 
required step having been taken. 

The requirements for amending by-laws (including constitu- 
tions and rules of order) cannot be evaded by using some other 
word than ‘‘amend.’’ Any motion that has the effect of inserting 
or adding a word, or of striking out a word, in the by-laws, is a 
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motion to amend the by-laws, and is subject to every rule affect- 
ing amendments to the by-laws, regardless of whether the result 
is accomplished by adopting the motion to rescind, to repeal, to 
annul, to substitute, to adopt a revision, or any other motion. 


AMENDING STANDING RULES 
Standing Rules may be amended by a majority vote if notice 
of the proposed amendment was given at the previous meeting, or 
they may be amended without notice by a two-thirds vote, or by a 
vote of a majority of the membership of the society or convention. 


CHAPTER XXXVI 
SUGGESTIONS TO COMMITTEES ON BY-LAWS 


A ComMiITTEE to prepare a set of by-laws usually should be 
large, and should include, in addition to the most judicious per- 
sons interested, all those who are likely to consume much time in 
discussing the by-laws. By this means the thorough discussions 
that should and will require many hours, and probably days, will 
be confined to the committee. After this large committee has had 
one or two conferences on the subject, it should appoint a sub- 
committee of two or three to make a draft of the by-laws. This 
sub-committee will usually find it best to appoint one of its mem- 
bers to draw up a set of by-laws, which it discusses and amends, 
and then reports to the full committee. The committee, after 
discussion and amendment, reports the by-laws to the society or 
the mass meeting that appointed it. In ‘‘Rules of Order Revised,’’ 
pages 287, 288, is given the method of making the report of the 
committee, and the method of its amendment and adoption by the 
assembly. The entire procedure in the organization of a society 
is given in ‘‘Rules of Order Revised,’’ pages 284-291. 

All members of the committee should read this chapter and 
the next carefully, noticing in this chapter especially the General 
Plan of By-Laws and the Principles of Interpretation. In the 
next chapter are given three models that will be of great assist- 
ance to the committee. The first one is very simple; the second 
is a more complicated case of a local club, and is completely filled 
out for a hypothetical case to show how the blanks left in the 
other models should be filled; the third model is for a state or 
national federation of local clubs. The Additional Suggestions 
following each of the three models should be read carefully. In 
addition to these helps, the committee should procure copies of the 
by-laws of similar societies and copy such good features as they 
find. It is better to take a great deal of time in preparation of the 
by-laws, and to have them thoroughly discussed before their adop- 
tion, in order to avoid the necessity of frequently amending them. 
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The chairman of the committee reporting by-laws should care- 
fully explain every section, and call special attention to any change 
in the custom or previous by-laws affected by the proposed by-laws 
or amendments. No society should adopt by-laws, or amendments 
to by-laws, that the members cannot interpret. 

When a rough draft of the by-laws has been prepared, it 
should be carefully criticized to see that there is no ambiguity in the 
statements. Such an expression as ‘‘holding office’’ applies to 
managers or directors as well as to officers, and regardless of 
whether they are called officers or not. Even if the by-laws are 
so worded as not to call the directors ‘‘officers,’’ the expression, 
“‘No member shall hold office longer than four years consecu- 
tively,’’ applies to the office of director, so that service as director 
is counted also. If it is not intended to include service as director, 
the word ‘‘member’”’ should be replaced by ‘‘officer,’’ and then it 
is clear that the directors are not included, because in the sup- 
posed case they are not called officers. The better plan, however, 
is to class the directors as officers, as is done in the Models for 
By-Laws given hereafter; and if it is desired not to include the 
directors in a certain rule, the expression, ‘‘the officers, exclusive 
of the directors,’’ should be used. The use of the expression 
‘“active officers’’ is objectionable unless it is always used whenever 
these officers are referred to. If that term is used, the word 
‘‘officer’’ when used alone must include ‘‘honorary officers,’’? who 
are really not officers, but must be included as officers if the real 
officers are called the active officers, since the only other possible 
kind of officer 7s an honorary officer. Thus, when the by-laws in 
the article on Officers provide for active and honorary officers, and 
state that no officer shall serve longer than four years consecu- 
tively, the honorary officers hold their office for only four years 
instead of for life. [See Honorary Members and Officers, page 
331.] So with members: if active and associate members are 
the only ones referred to in the article on Members, the word 
‘‘members’’ applies only to them, even though elsewhere honorary 
members are provided for. The latter are not members, just as 
honorary officers are not officers, of the society, and should never 
be referred to as such. The title is purely complimentary. If it 
is desired to provide for honorary members and officers, the word- 
ing should show clearly that the compliment carries with it only 
a title. 
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A committee appointed to revise existing by-laws should follow 
a plan similar to the one heretofore described. It should be care- 
ful to see that everything relating to a subject is placed in the 
same or adjacent articles. Thus, everything relating to the re- 
quirements for membership should be placed in Article III in a 
set of by-laws based on the models in the next chapter. By this 
means the chances for conflict between different by-laws will be 
diminished. There should be nothing in the by-laws the effect of 
which the committee does not understand. When reporting the 
revision, the committee chairman should fully explain every sec- 
tion, and also explain the changes that will result from the 
changes proposed. The society should know not only the words of 
the amendments proposed, but also what changes from their former 
customs will result if the amendments, or revision, are adopted. 

In drawing up or revising by-laws the following General Plan 
will be found helpful. 


GENERAL PLAN OF By-Laws 


Name. The first article should state the name of the organiza- 
tion. 

OpsEcT. The second article should state its object. In pre- 
varing this article it should be borne in mind that, as it requires 
a two-thirds vote to prevent the introduction of a resolution relat- 
ing to the objects of the society, so it requires a two-thirds vote 
to permit the introduction of a resolution having no relation to 
the objects. 

Memeers. In the next article the different classes of members 
should be specified and the distinction between them explained. 
The method of uniting with the organization should be clearly 
described.—It should be stated that the initiation fee must be paid 
before the privileges of membership can be exercised. The time 
for payment of the annual dues should always be stated, and the 
treasurer or the corresponding secretary should be required to 
notify delinquents, who should be given a reasonable specified 
time for payment of the dues. If the arrears are not paid within 
the specified time after notice has been given, the member should 
be dropped from the roll without any action of the club—lIf it is 
desired to provide for honorary members, this should be done in 
a separate section of this article, and it should be clearly shown 
that the title does not confer membership. The title of Honorary 
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Member should never be conferred except at the annual meeting, 
and by a vote at least as large as three-fourths of the voting mem- 
bers present. 

Orricers. In the next article should be given a list of the 
officers, and the method of their election should be prescribed. If 
the time of beginning is not specified, the term of office begins the 
instant the chair declares the officer elected. If the term is stated 
simply as ‘‘two years,’’ at the end of two years the term expires, 
whether or not a successor has been elected. By using the expres- 
sion, ‘‘or [or and] until his successor is elected,’’ the officer holds 
over until his successor is elected, in case of a failure to elect a 
successor at the annual meeting. Whether the expression ‘‘or 
until his successor is elected’’ should be used or ‘‘and until,’’ etc., 
depends upon what the society wishes. If ‘‘or’’ is used, the 
society has a right to declare an office vacant by the same vote 
that is required to rescind any action taken. [See page 110.] If 
‘‘and’’ is used, the society cannot vacate an office except by a 
trial on charges preferred, or else by amending the by-laws so as 
to legislate the incumbent out of office. It is scarcely to be con- 
ceived that a society would declare an office vacant unless the 
officer has grossly neglected his duty or abused his trust, and in 
such case the society should not be put to the trouble of a trial.— 
In some organizations it is found best to elect one half cf the 
officers in the odd years and the other half in the even years. This 
has the advantage of conservatism, only half of the officers, and 
therefore of the Executive Board, being changed each year. On 
the other hand, it prevents a new administration’s making such 
thorough reforms as are possible when all the officers are elected 
at the same time.—If it is desired to elect by a plurality vote, 
it must be so stated in this article, as a majority vote is always 
understood when there is no rule to. the contrary. It is doubtful 
whether a plurality vote should ever be allowed to elect in a local 
society. Adjourned meetings can easily be held and the ballot- 
ing be continued until all the officers are elected. If it is desired 
to avoid balloting when there is but one candidate for an office, 
it must be provided for in this article, since otherwise the society 
cannot, even by unanimous consent, do away with the formal bal- 
lot. [See page 157.] To accomplish this, insert after the word 
‘*ballot,’’ Section 3, Article IV, page 387, the words ‘‘except when 
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there is but one candidate for an office,’’ or whatever provision is 
desired. Or, the following sentence may be added to the article: 
“‘Tf there is only one candidate, by unanimous consent the secre- 
tary may be instructed to cast the ballot.’’ There is no need to 
state in the by-laws the duties of officers, except such as are 
peculiar to the society. They are fully stated in the parliamen- 
tary authority adopted by the society, to which reference should 
be made as in Article IV, Section 2, page 384. 

Meetines. In specifying the time for the meetings, the days 
of the week should be used, never those of the month. Provision 
should usually be made for changing the day of the meeting in 
an emergency, such as when it falls on a holiday; for calling a 
special meeting; and for the quorum, the proper size of which 
is discussed in the article on Quorum, page 356. 

Boarp. Most societies need a Board, the duties and powers 
of which are fully explained under Boards, page 247, and in Article 
VI, pages 387, 393. 

Executive Committee. If it is desired that there should be 
an Executive Committee, it should be provided for, because unless 
authorized by the society the Board has no power to appoint one. 
Delegated power cannot be delegated unless so authorized by the 
principal. 

CommiTTEES. This article should provide for all the standing 
committees that will certainly be required. It should also provide 
for the appointment of such additional standing committees as 
experience has shown are needed. If it is desired to place in the 
hands of the president the appointment of such committees as are 
authorized by the society or the board, it should be so stated in 
this article. 

DEPARTMENTS. If the organization desires to have different 
departments, they should be provided for in a separate article, 
as in Article VIII, page 388. 

PARLIAMENTARY AUTHORITY. Every society should adopt some 
parliamentary authority, so as to avoid as much as possible doubt 
as to the rules under which it is working. ‘‘Robert’s Rules of 
Order Revised’’ has been inserted in the models, because the name 
has been so frequently inaccurately printed in by-laws, and be- 
cause the author wishes to call attention to the fact that it is the 
only one of his works that should be adopted by a society as a 
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parliamentary authority. While all his three books are in har- 
mony, ‘‘ Rules of Order Revised’’ is the only one specially prepared 
for this purpose. 

AMENDING THE By-Laws. By-laws should be carefully drawn 
up and seldom amended. Never use any other term for 
changing the by-laws except ‘‘amend’’ or ‘‘revise,’’ as they include 
all changes. Of course, a revision is an amendment. A two-thirds 
vote should be required for amendment, and it is well to require the 
amendment to be submitted in writing at the previous meeting. 
When the amendment has been taken up for consideration, it may 
be postponed to another meeting, or it may have any other sub- 
sidiary motion applied to it. Amending by-laws is fully treated 
in Chapter XXXV. 


SoME PRINCIPLES OF INTERPRETATION OF By-LAWS AND OTHER 
RULES 


The following principles of interpretation should be kept in 
mind while preparing by-laws and other rules, as well as when 
interpreting them. 

(1) Each society must decide for itself the meaning of its 
by-laws. They should be carefully worded. When the meaning 
is clear, the society, even by a unanimous vote, cannot change that 
meaning. Where a by-law is ambiguous it must be interpreted, 
if possible, in harmony with the other by-laws. If this is not pos- 
sible, it should be interpreted in accordance with the intention of 
the society at the time the by-law was adopted, as far as this can be 
ascertained. A majority vote is all that is necessary to decide the 
question. The ambiguous or doubtful expression should be 
amended as soon as practicable. 

(2) When a by-law or a clause ts susceptible of two meanings, 
one of which conflicts with or renders absurd another by-law or 
clause, and the other meaning does not, the latter must be taken 
as the true meaning. 

(3) <A general statement or rule ts always of less authority 
than, and yields to, a specific statement or rule. 

It is impracticable, every time a rule or principle is referred 
to, to state it in detail with all its limitations. Sometimes it is 
stated or referred to in general terms, and these general state- 
ments are seldom strictly correct. To ascertain the exact details 
it is necessary to examine the specific statement of the rule or 
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principle that professedly gives the details. For instance: when 
the statement is made, on page 153, that an appeal that does not 
adhere to the pending question may have any subsidiary motion, 
except to amend, applied to it, it is not necessary to except also 
the motion to postpone indefinitely, because in the article on Post- 
pone Indefinitely it is expressly stated that it can be applied to 
nothing but a main motion. Therefore, whenever it is stated in 
regard to any motion, except a main one, that any or all of the 
subsidiary motions may be applied to it, the subsidiary motion 
to postpone indefinitely is excepted. No one has a right to quote 
a general statement as of any authority against a specific state- 
ment. 

(4) Whenever the by-laws authorize specifically certain 
things, other things of the same class are, by implication, pro- 
hibited. 

It is to be assumed that nothing is placed in the by-laws with- 
out some reason for it, and there can be no possible reason for 
authorizing certain things to be done that can be done unquestion- 
ably without the authorization of the by-laws, unless the object 
is to specify the things of this class that may be done, none others 
being permitted. Thus, when the by-laws state that a certain 
number of honorary presidents and vice-presidents may be elected, 
it virtually prohibits the election of any other honorary officers. 

(5) A permission granting certain privileges carries with tt 
a right to a part of the privilege, and a prohibition of greater 
privilege. 

If a man has permission to take a bushel of apples from an 
orchard, he has permission to take only a single apple if he prefers 
it, but he is prohibited from taking two bushels. If in debate a 
member is permitted to speak ten minutes, he is permitted to 
speak two minutes, but is prohibited from speaking twelve minutes. 

(6) A prohibition or limitation prohibits everything greater 
than what is prohibited, or that goes beyond the limitation: i 
permits what is less than the limitation, and things of the same 
class that are not mentioned in the prohibition or limitation, and 
that are evidently not improper. 

If the by-laws prohibit a member from walking in the hall 
during debate, this prohibition carries with it the prohibition of 
his running under the same circumstances. If the rules prohibit 
a member’s speaking three times on the same question, it prohibits 
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his speaking four times and allows his speaking twice. If the 
by-laws prohibit their amendment except in a specified way, they 
prohibit their being rescinded or replaced by a substitute, except 
in a way specified for its amendment. If the change of a single 
word is prohibited unless certain steps have been taken, certainly 
the change of a paragraph, or of the entire by-laws, requires these 
same steps to be taken. If it requires certain notice and a two- 
thirds vote to strike out a word, it requires the same notice and 
vote to strike out the entire by-laws, that is, to repeal or rescind 
them, or to substitute a new set for the old ones, which is really a 
motion to strike out the old by-laws and insert the new ones. If 
the rules prohibit a child from entering an art gallery, children 
are also prohibited, and adults are permitted to enter. If, in a 
park, signs are put up prohibiting persons from walking on cer- 
tain grounds, it is equivalent to granting permission to walk else- 
where in the park. 

(7) The imposition by the by-laws of a definite penalty for a 
certain offense in effect prohibits the wmcrease or diminution of 
the penalty. 

If the by-laws state that a member who has been dropped for 
non-payment of dues can be restored to membership upon the 
payment of all arrears of dues, he cannot be restored on any 
milder terms, nor can severer penalties be imposed. If a definite 
fine is imposed for failure to perform a certain duty, the society 
can neither increase nor diminish the fine. If it is desired to 
allow the society to diminish the penalty, the by-law must not 
make it definite. 

(8) When the by-laws use a general term and also two or 
more specific terms that are included under the general one, any 
rule in which the general term only is used applies to all the 
specific terms. 

If the by-laws state that members may be active, associate, or 
honorary, then whenever the term ‘‘member”’ is used it applies to 
all three classes of members. If, under the head of Members, it 
is stated that they may be either active or associate members, the 
term “‘member’’ applies only to those two classes of members, 
even though elsewhere honorary members are provided for. When 
the by-laws call its real officers ‘‘active officers,’’? and provide for 
electing also ‘‘honorary officers,’? and also provide that ‘‘all 
officers’’ shall hold office for one year, this provision applies to 
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honorary as well as to active officers. If, however, the word 
‘“active’’ is not used to describe the real officers, the word ‘‘officer’’ 
applies only to them, and not to the honorary officers. Honorary 
membership or office is not real office or membership, and is not 
included in those terms unless the by-laws are so worded as to 
force it. The word ‘‘members’’ or ‘‘officers’’ should be used to 
describe only real members or real officers. 


CHAPTER XXXVII 
MODELS OF BY-LAWS AND STANDING RULES 
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Move. I 
BY-LAWS OF THE —— SOCIETY 
ARTICLE I. 
Name. 
The name of this organization shall be the . 


ARTICLE II. 
Object. 
The object of this organization shall be . 


ARTICLE III. 
Members. 

Section I. Any person who is interested in the object of this organiza- 
tion shall be eligible to membership. The name of an applicant for member- 
ship must be presented to the organization by a member, and if the applicant 
receives a majority vote in the affirmative, he shall be declared elected. 

Section 2. The dues of this organization shall be » payable in ad- 
vance on or before —of each year. 


ARTICLE IV. 
Officers. 

Section 1. The officers of this organization shall be a President, a Vice- 
President, a Secretary, and a Treasurer. These officers shall be elected at 
each annual meeting, and shall hold office for one year or until their suc- 
cessors are elected. 

Section 2. The officers of the organization shall perform the duties 
prescribed for them in the parliamentary authority adopted by this organiza- 
tion. 


ARTICLE V. 
Meetings. 
Section 1. Regular meetings shall be held on the—of each month, 
unless otherwise ordered by the organization. 
Section 2. The regular meeting in— shall be known as the annual meet- 
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ing, and shall be for the purpose of electing officers and for any other busi- 
ness that may arise. 


Section 3. Special meetings may be called by the President, and shall 
be called upon the request of — members. 

Section 4. —members shall constitute a quorum at any meeting of 
the organization. 


ARTICLE VI. 
Parliamentary Authority. 
The rules contained in ‘‘Robert’s Rules of Order Revised’’ shall govern 
this organization in all cases to which they are applicable, and in which 
they are not inconsistent with these by-laws. 


ARTICLE VII. 
Amendment to the By-Laws. 


_ These by-laws may be amended at any regular meeting of the organiza- 
tion by a two-thirds vote, provided notice was given at the previous meeting. 


Additional Suggestions Applying to First Model 


These by-laws are for the simplest form of a local society. 

Article III prescribes the simplest method of receiving mem- 
bers in which a vote of the society is required. If it is desired to 
receive members without a vote’s being taken on their reception, 
the last sentence of Section 1 should be omitted, and the first 
should be continued thus, ‘‘and may become a member by pre- 
senting his name to the secretary and paying the dues.’’ Every 
society has some expenses, and should require some dues, however 
small. The time before which the annual dues are to be paid 
should always be stated in the by-laws. If an initiation fee is to 
be required, it should be so stated, as in the second model, Article 
III, Section 3, page 386. 

Article IV provides for four officers, which may be reduced 
to three by having the secretary perform the duties of treasurer 
where there is but little money to handle. In this case, instead of 
‘(a Secretary and a Treasurer,’’ the by-law should read ‘‘and a 
Secretary who shall also perform the duties of a Treasurer,’’ or 
‘and a Secretary-Treasurer.”’ 

Article V. The blank in Section 1 should be filled thus, ‘‘sec- 
ond Monday,”’ or ‘‘second and fourth Mondays.’’ The date of the 
month should never be used, because the meetings should be held 
on the same day of the week. If the meetings are to be held 
weekly, strike out ‘‘on the — of each month’’ and insert “‘every 
Monday.’’ If the meetings are to be held only in certain months 
of the year, insert before ‘‘unless’’ the words, ‘‘from October 1 
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to June 15,’’ using the proper dates. The blank in Section 3 
should be filled with a number not much less than the quorum, 
which is stated in the next section. 


Move. II 


BY-LAWS 
OF 
THE WOMAN’S CLUB OF ELYRIA 


ARTICLE TI. 
Name. 
The name of this organization shall be the Woman’s Club of Elyria. 


ARTICLE II. 
Object. 
The object of this club shall be the mutual improvement of its members 
in literature, art, and science; civic work; anc the discussion of the vital 
interests of the day. 


ARTICLE III. 
Members. 

Section 1. The membership of this club shall be limited to six hundred 
active and fifty associate members. 

Section 2. Any woman residing in Elyria shall be eligible to membership 
in the club. An applicant for membership, either active or associate, must 
present her application in writing, signed by two members of the club, to the 
recording secretary, who shall notify the club at its next regular meeting 
that such application has been made. The executive board shall then vote 
upon the application at its next regular meeting. If the applicant receives 
an affirmative vote of a majority of the executive board, she shall be de- 
clared elected a member of the club upon the payment of the initiation fee. 

Section 3. The initiation fee for all members shall be five dollars. The 
annual dues shall be three dollars for active members, and five dollars for 
associate members. Dues are payable in advance on or before November 1. 
The treasurer shall notify members two months in arrears, and those whose 
dues are not paid within sixty days thereafter shall be dropped automatically 
from the roll of membership of the club. 

Section 4. Associate members shall have all the privileges of the club 
excepting those of voting and holding office, and shall not be required to 
take part in the program. 

Section 5. Any member desiring to resign from the club shall present 
her resignation in writing to the corresponding secretary, who shall present 
it to the executive board for action. No member’s resignation shall be 
accepted until her dues are paid. 

Section 6. The title of honorary member may be conferred for life 
upon a woman by a two-thirds vote by ballot of the voting members present 
at any annual meeting. The title of honorary member shall earry with it 
none of the obligations of the club, but shall entitle the holder to all of the 
privileges except those of making motions, of voting, and of holding office. 


ARTICLE IV. 
Officers. 
Section 1. The officers of the club shall be a President, a First Vice- 
President, a Second Vice-President, a Recording Secretary, a Corresponding 
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Secretary, a Treasurer, and four Directors. These officers shall perform the 
duties prescribed by these by-laws and by the parliamentary authority adopted 
by the club. 

Section 2. At the regular meeting held the third Monday of May a 
Nominating Committee of five members shall be elected by the club. It 
shall be the duty of this committee to nominate candidates for the offices to 
be filled at the annual meeting. 

Section 3. The President, the Second Vice-President, the Recording 
Secretary, and two of the Directors shall be elected at the annual meeting 
held the even years, and the First Vice-President, the Corresponding Secre- 
tary, the Treasurer, and two Directors shall be elected at the annual meeting 
held the odd years. All officers shall be elected by ballot to serve for two 
years or until their successors are elected, and their term of office shall 
begin at the close of the annual meeting at which they are elected. 

Section 4. No member shall hold more than one office at any one time, and 
no officer shall be eligible to two consecutive terms in the same office. 


ARTICLE V. 
Meetings. 

Section 1. The regular meetings of the club shall be held on the first and 
the third Mondays of the month, from October to June inclusive, unless 
otherwise ordered by the club or the executive board. 

Section 2. The meetings held the third Monday of the month shall be 
known as business meetings. At the regular meetings, held the first Mon- 
day of the month, no business other than is provided for in the program 
shall be transacted, unless consent is given by a two-thirds vote. 

Section 3. The regular meeting the third Monday in June shall be known 
as the annual meeting, and shall be for the purpose of electing officers, re- 
ceiving reports of officers and committees, and for any other business that 
may arise. 

Section 4. Special meetings may be called by the executive board, and 
shall be called upon the written request of twenty members of the club. 

Section 5. Twenty-five members of the club shall constitute a quorum. 


ARTICLE VI. 
The Executive Board. 

Section 1. The officers of the club and the chairmen of departments shall 
tonstitute the Executive Board. 

Section 2. The Executive Board shall have general supervision of the 
affairs of the club between its business meetings, fix the hour and place 
of meetings, and perform such other duties as are specified in these by-laws. 
It is subject to the orders of the club, and none of its acts shall conflict with 
action taken by the club. 

Section 3. Regular meetings of the Executive Board shall be held once 
a month from September to June inclusive. Special meetings may be called 
by the president, and shall be called upon the request of three members of 
the board. 


ARTICLE VII. 
Committees. 

Section 1. A Program Committee of five members shall be appointed by 
the president as soon as convenient after each annual meeting, whose duty 
shall be to arrange a program for the club and to submit the same to the 
executive board at their regular meeting in September for approval. 

Section 2. An Auditing Committee of two shall be appointed by the 
president at the last business meeting prior to cach annual meeting, to audit 
the treasurer’s accounts and to report at the annual meeting. 

Section 3. Such other committees shall be appointed by the president 
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as the club or the executive board shall from time to time deem necessary to 
carry on the work of the club. 


ARTICLE VIII. 
Departments. 

Section 1. There shall be the following departments: Civic, Literature 
and Arts, Dramatic, and Musical. Such other departments may be created 
by the club as it may deem necessary. 

Section 2. A department is authorized to adopt rules for the trans- 
action of its business, provided they do not conflict with the by-laws of the 
club. A department may, in its rules, provide for dues for its own use. 

Section 3. Each department shall hold an annual meeting, prior to the 
close of the club year. At this meeting the department shall elect a chair- 
man and such other officers as are provided for in its rules. 

Section 4. Each department shall submit a plan of work for the current 
year for the approval of the executive board at or before the regular meeting 
of the board in October. 

Section 5. Any department entering into a project for the purpose of 
raising money for its own use shall pay into the club treasury not less than 
ten per cent. and not more than twenty-five per cent. of net proceeds of that 
project. The amount shall be determined by the executive board. This 
percentage does not apply to money raised from dues. 


ARTICLE IX. 
Parliamentary Authority. 
The rules contained in ‘‘Robert’s Rules of Order Revised’’ shall govern 
the club in all cases to which they are applicable and in which they are not 
inconsisvent with these by-laws. 


ARTICLE X. 
Amendment to By-Laws. 
These by-laws may be amended at any regular business meeting of the 
club by a two-thirds vote, provided the amendment has been submitted in 
writing at the previous regular business meeting. 


Additional Suggestions Applying to Second Model 


The second model takes a representative case of a local society 
with active and associate members and a limited membership; 
with provisions for protecting the club from undesirable applica- 
tions for membership; and with an executive board empowered 
to transact most of the business of the club, thus relieving the 
society from the necessity of attending to this business. In these 
by-laws names and dates are filled in. 

Article III. Members. This article provides for both active 
and associate members, limits the number of each, and gives in 
detail the steps necessary to be taken in order to become a mem- 
ber. Like the other articles in this model, it is filled in for a 
hypothetical case. This article should be adapted to each society 
using it as a guide. Section 2 provides that an application for 
membership shall be endorsed by two members and handed to the 
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recording secretary. The secretary notifies the society of the 
application at the next regular meeting and then hands the appli- 
cation to the executive board, who must act on the case at its next 
regular meeting. Members thus learn of the application, so that 
they may have ample time to present to the executive board any 
objections they have to the reception of the applicant. An affirma- 
tive vote of a majority of the entire board is required to receive a 
member. This vote in some societies should be larger. Where a 
board elects the members, the by-laws should require the vote to 
be a certain part of the entire board. Section 4 states the limita- 
tion in the privileges, and the duties of, associate members, which 
would vary in different societies. Section 5 provides for the resig- 
nation of a member. If a member has paid his dues and there 
are no charges against him, or about to be preferred against him, 
his resignation must be accepted unless he withdraws it. [See 
Resignations, page 332.] 

Article IV. Officers. Section 1 specifies the officers, among 
whom are four directors. The directors, or managers, as they are 
variously called, hold very important offices, as is shown by the 
power given them in Article VI, and it is better to classify them 
as officers. The only additional duties beyond what are specified 
in the parliamentary authority adopted by the club mentioned 
in this model are those assigned to them in Article VI as members 
of the executive board. Section 2 provides for the election one 
month before the annual meeting of a nominating committee. 
According to this model, this committee is elected by the club, 
since this is the fairest way where it is practicable, which it usually 
is in local societies. The wording of the section leaves it to the 
discretion of the committee whether to nominate more than one 
candidate for an office. If it is desired to limit the committee to 
a single candidate for each office, it is necessary to strike out the 
words ‘‘candidates for the offices’? and insert ‘‘a candidate for 
each office.’? The expression ‘‘nominate candidates for the offices 
to be filled,’’ etc., applies to directors or managers, whether they 
are called ‘‘officers’’ or not. Section 4 provides that no member 
shall hold more than one office at the same time. If the by-laws 
do not provide a limit, a member may hold all the offices to which 
he is elected. With this limitation, a member who is elected to 
more than one office, if present, chooses which office he will accept ; 
if he is absent from the election, the society by a majority vote 
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decides which office he shall fill, voting first on the highest office. 
It is provided that no officer shall be elected to fill two consecutive 
terms in the same office. This is a good rule in some societies and 
a bad one in others. If an officer has served more than half a 
term, he is considered as having served that term and would be 
ineligible for the next term. No provision is made in these by-laws 
for filling vacancies in office, because the society has monthly busi- 
ness meetings at which vacancies should be filled. 

Article V. Meetings. Section 1 provides for the regular 
meetings to be held on a certain day of the week, and provision 
is made for changing the day of the meeting in an emergency by 
a vote of the society or the executive board. Without such a 
provision there is no way to make such a change. Section 2 pro- 
vides that one of the meetings each month shall be known as the 
business meeting, at which business may be transacted; and at 
the other meeting no business that is not on the program shall 
be transacted, unless consent is given by a two-thirds vote. In 
such a society with an executive board there is no necessity for, 
or advantage in, allowing business to be attended to more than 
once a month. Section 3 provides for the annual meeting to be 
held at the close of the club year, which allows time for the new 
administration to get into working order before the club year 
begins in October. Section 4 provides that special meetings may 
be called by the executive committee, and shall be called at the 
request of a certain number of members, which number should 
always be about the same as the quorum in a society. Section 5 
provides a quorum which is only four per cent. of the possible 
membership. [See Quorum, page 356, for the proper size of a 
quorum. } 

Article VI. Executive Board. Section 1 makes the officers, 
which include the directors, and the chairmen of the different 
departments, constitute the executive board. This makes a board 
of at least fourteen, of which a quorum is eight. Section 2 gives 
the board ample power to attend to all the business that the club 
does not take care of itself at its monthly business meetings. By 
this means the club is not obliged to attend to any business except 
in regard to its program and the annual meeting, while it may 
take up any business in regard to its work that it desires to act 
upon itself. Since the board has ‘‘general supervision of the 
affairs of the club’’ and is ‘‘subject to the orders of the club,’’ it 
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follows that where no orders are given the board may, and should, 
attend to all business of the club requiring immediate attention. 
This covers the expenditure of funds, but it does not authorize 
the board to incur a debt. Nor is the board authorized to fore- 
stall action by the society in a matter that can wait until the 
next business meeting of the society. Where a club wishes to 
turn over all of its business to the board, all the words in this 
section after the expression ‘‘affairs of the club’’ should be struck 
out. 

Article VII. Committees. All commitiees that it is known 
will be needed should be specified in this article. Section 1 pro- 
vides for a program committee and designates the time that it 
shall present to the executive board a program for its approval. 
When approved, the program should be printed, usually under 
the direction of the program committee. Another method that 
would be preferred by many clubs is to have the program com- 
mittee appointed in the winter, with instructions to report at the 
next business meeting the outlines of two programs on different 
subjects for the club to choose between. When the club has 
decided upon the subject, the committee completes the program 
under any instructions the club may choose to give, and submits 
the complete program for the approval of the club at its annual 
meeting, or at the meeting preceding. When approved, it is 
printed and distributed before the opening of the session in Octo- 
ber. Section 2 provides for an auditing committee to be appointed 
a month before the annual meeting to audit the treasurer’s report 
for the year and report at the annual meeting. The treasurer’s 
report should always be audited before the annual meeting. Sec- 
tion 3 empowers the president to appoint all committees that have 
been authorized by a vote of the club or the board. He cannot 
appoint any others. 

Article VIII. Departments. Section 1 provides for four de- 
partments, and allows the club to form others as they are deemed 
necessary. As the section is worded, only a majority vote is 
required to form a new department. 
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Moveu III 


BY-LAWS OF THE 
FEDERATION OF CIVIC CLUBS OF THE 
STATE OF ——. 
ARTICLE I. 
Name. 


The name of this organization shall be The Federation of Civie Clubs 
of the State of ‘ 


ARTICLE II. 
Object. 

The object of the federation shall be to unite the influence and endeavors 
of the civie clubs of the state of ; to promote legislative, civic, educa- 
tional, moral, and social measures that are conducive to the welfare of the 
state; and to compare methods of study and work. 


ARTICLE III. 
Members. 

Section 1. Any eivie club in the state of shall be eligible for 
membership in the federation. Application for membership must be made 
to the membership committee, who may act upon the application by mail. 
A unanimous vote of the entire committee shall elect or reject an applicant 
for membership in the federation. If the committee fails to agree, the 
application shall be referred to the board of directors for final action. It 
shall require a majority vote of the entire board to admit the applicant to 
membership. The corresponding secretary shall notify each newly elected 
club of its admission to the federation, enclosing a statement of the amount. 
of the dues, which shall be payable within sixty days. 

Section 2. The amount of annual dues payable to the federation shall 
vary according to the number of members composing the various elubs that 
are members of the federation. Clubs having less than fifty members shall 
pay annual dues of five dollars ($5); those having fifty or more members, 
but less than one hundred members, seven dollars and fifty cents ($7.50) ; 
those having one hundred or more members, but less than two hundred mem- 
bers, ten dollars ($10); those having two hundred or more members, but 
less than three hundred members, twelve dollars and fifty cents ($12.50) ; 
those having three hundred or more members, but less than four hundred 
members, fifteen dollars ($15); those having four hundred or more members, 
seventeen dollars and fifty cents ($17.50). 

Section 3. Bills for dues shall be sent by the treasurer during March 
of each year to all clubs that are members of the federation, and are pay- 
able on or before the next October first. Clubs in arrears for dues shall 
not be entitled to be represented at meetings of the federation, and if their 
dues are not paid by the following March first they shall be dropped from 
the federation. 


ARTICLE IV. 
Officers, 

Section 1. The officers of the federation shall be a President, a Vice- 
President, a Recording Secretary, a Corresponding Secretary, a ‘Treasurer, 
and ten Directors. These officers, with the exception of the directors, shall 
be elected at the annual meeting held in the odd years, and shall hold office 
for two years or until their successors are elected. Five of the directors 
shall be elected at the annual meeting in each odd year, and shall hold office 
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for four years or until their successors are elected. All of the officers shall 
be elected by ballot. 

Section 2. A nominating committee consisting of —members shall be 
elected at each annual meeting, whose duty it shall be to nominate a candidate 
for each office to be filled at the next annual meeting. The committee shall 
send a report of these nominations to the corresponding secretary, who shall 
send a copy to each club in the federation at least thirty days before the 
election. Additional nominations may be made from the floor, and voting 
shall not be limited to the nominees. 

Section 3. The duties of the various officers shall be such as are speci- 
fied in these by-laws and in the parliamentary authority adopted by the 
federation. 

Section 4. A vacancy occurring in an office shall be filled until the next 
annual meeting by the board of directors. The election shall be by onallot. 
If proper notice of the election has been given a majority vote shall elect; 
otherwise an affirmative vote of a majority of the entire board shall be neces- 
sary for an election. 

Section 5. The title Honorary President may be conferred for life upon 
a person at any annual meeting by a three-fourths vote, which shall be taken 
by ballot unless by unanimous consent the ballot is dispensed with. The title 
of honorary president shall carry with it none of the obligations of the federa- 
tion, but shall entitle the holder to all of the privileges except those of mak- 
ing motions, of voting, and of holding office. 


ARTICLE V. 
Meetings. 

Section 1. A regular meeting of the federation shall be held annually 
in October, the date and place to be fixed by the board of directors. A 
notice of this meeting shall be sent by the corresponding secretary to all clubs 
that are members of the federation at least thirty days before the meeting. 

Section 2. The federated clubs shall be entitled to be represented at the 
meetings of the federation by delegates elected by the individual clubs in 
proportion to the number of members as follows: Clubs of less than fifty 
members, one delegate; of fifty or more members, but less than one hundred, 
two delegates; of one hundred or more, but less than two hundred, three dele- 
gates; of two hundred or more, but less than three hundred, four delegates; 
of three hundred or more, but less than four hundred, five delegates; of four 
hundred or more, six delegates. No club shali be represented by more than 
six delegates, and no delegate shall represent more than one club. 

Section 3. The meetings of the federation shall be open to all members 
of the federated clubs. The privilege of making motions, debating, and 
voting shall be limited to the officers of the federation, the delegates from 
the federated clubs, and the chairmen of the standing and special committees 
that have been authorized by these by-laws, or the federation, or the board 
of directors, and have been instructed to report at the meeting. A voting 
member shall have but one vote, although entitled to vote in either of several 
capacities. i 

Section 4. One hundred voting members present at any meeting of the 
federation shall constitute a quorum. 


ARTICLE VI. 

Board of Directors. : J 

Section 1. The officers of the federation shall constitute the board of 
directors. } 

Section 2. The board of directors shall have all power and authority 
over the affairs of the federation during the interim between the meetings of 
the federation, excepting that of modifying any action taken by the federa- 
tion. 
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Section 3. The officers of the federation shall ex-officio be the officers 
of the board of directors. 

Section 4. Regular meetings of the board of directors shall be held im- 
mediately before and after the annual meeting, and in February and June, 
the place and date to be fixed by the president. 

Section 5. Special meetings of the board of directors may be called 
by the president, and shall be called upon the request of five members of the 
board. 

Section 6. The board of directors is authorized to adopt rules for the 
transaction of its business, provided they do not conflict with these by-laws. 

Section 7. The board of directors shall make an annual report to the 
federation. 


ARTICLE VII. 
Executive Committee. 

Section 1. The board of directors, at its first meeting following the an- 
nual meeting of the federation, is authorized to elect from its own body three 
members, who, together with the president and the recording secretary, shall 
constitute an Executive Committee. 

Section 2. The board of directors may authorize the Executive Com- 
mittee to perform between the meetings of the board such duties as the 
board may from time to time deem expedient. 

Section 3. The Executive Committee shall meet at the call of the president, 
or upon the request of three of its members. It shall make a complete report 
at each meeting of the board. 


ARTICLE VIII. 
Committees. 

Section 1. A Membership Committee of five, of whom the correspond- 
ing secretary shall be one, shall be appointed annually by the president. It 
shall be the duty of this committee to act upon all applications for membership 
as provided in these by-laws. 

Section 2. The president shall appoint annually five members who, with 
the president, shall constitute a Program Committee. It shall be the duty of 
this committee to arrange a program for the annual meeting, and to submit 
it at the opening of the annual meeting for approval. If approved, it shall 
become the order of business for the session. 

Section 3. Such other committees, standing or special, shall be appointed 
by the president as shall be authorized by the federation or the board of 
directors. 


ARTICLE IX. 


Parliamentary Authority. 

The rules contained in ‘‘Robert’s Rules of Order Revised’’ shall govern 
the federation in all cases to which they are applicable and in which they 
are not inconsistent with these by-laws. 


ARTICLE X. 
Amendment to the By-Laws. 

These by-laws may be amended by a two-thirds vote at any annual meet- 
ing, provided the amendment has been proposed by the board of directors, 
or by a committee authorized by the federation, or by a federated club, 
and has been sent in writing to the corresponding secretary, and a copy of 
the proposed amendment has been sent by him to each club in the federation 
at least thirty days before the annual meeting. 
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Additional Suggestions Applying to Third Model 


These by-laws are adapted to a state or national organization 
composed of local clubs. This model, like the others, is merely de- 
signed as a guide, each organization varying from it to suit its 
own needs. The General Plan of By-Laws and Suggestions Ap- 
plying to Second Model should also be read, as they are not usually 
repeated even though applicable here. 

Articles I and II should conform exactly to the wording of 
the charter, such organizations being usually incorporated. The 
object of this federation is so extensive that it would be difficult 
to find a subject that is not included. But in many state and na- 
tional organizations it would be well to add to Article II the 
following: ‘‘No subject can be considered or acted upon in the 
meetings, except those included in the object of the society, unless 
permission is granted by a vote of two thirds [or three fourths] 
of the registered delegates.’’ Delegates are usually put to much 
expense in attending the meetings, and it is unfair to them to 
occupy the time with subjects outside the declared object of 
the convention. 

Article III. Members. Section 2. If it is desired to require 
an initiation fee, insert after ‘‘Section 2’’ the words, ‘‘The initi- 
ation fee shall be — dollars,’’ or, ‘‘The initiation fee shall be 
the same as the annual dues.’’ The annual dues vary according 
to the size of the club, just as does the number of delegates to 
which the club is entitled, according to Article V. In order to 
prevent the large clubs from having too many votes, the dues 
and delegates are not increased after the club has reached the 
limit of four hundred members. Section 3. In order to ascertain 
what clubs are entitled to representation at the meeting of the 
federation in October, the recording secretary should ascertain 
from the treasurer the names of the clubs that have paid their 
dues on October 1, as only such clubs are entitled to representa- 
tion at the meetings. Such delinquent clubs as have not paid 
their dues by the following March 1 are automatically dropped 
from membership. 

Article IV. Officers. Section I provides for a term of two 
years for all the officers except the ten directors whose term of 
office is four years. Half of the directors are elected in the even 
years, and the rest of the officers in the odd years. It may be pre- 
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ferred to elect half of the officers each year, in which case the term 
of the directors might be the same as that of the other officers, the 
object being to avoid having all the directors go out of office at the 
same time. See Section 3, Article IV, of the second model. Elec- 
tions are by ballot, as they should always be in organizations where 
there is competition for office. This by-law provides for election 
by a plurality vote on account of the difficulty of holding the 
delegates long enough to repeat the balloting when the first ballot 
fails to give a majority vote for some of the offices. Where it is 
practicable to continue the balloting at the same or at an ad- 
journed meeting, as in local societies, it is more satisfactory to re- 
quire a majority vote for an election, which is the case unless 
the by-laws allow a plurality to elect. 

Section 2 provides for the election at each annual meeting of 
a nominating committee, whose duty it is to prepare a ticket 
for the election at the next annual meeting. This ticket should be 
printed in a form suitable to be used at the election, and there- 
fore should provide ample space for writing the name of a dif- 
ferent candidate beneath each printed one. The last sentence 
of this by-law, while unnecessary, since it enumerates a simple 
principle of parliamentary law, is inserted because so many per- 
sons appear to be ignorant of it. 

Section 8 makes the duties of the officers such as are specified 
in the by-laws and in the parhamentary authority adopted by the 
club. This is generally better than to attempt to specify in the 
by-laws the duties of the officers. Section 4 provides that the 
board shall fill all vacancies in office until the next annual meeting, 
the election to be by ballot. To provide against sharp practice 
in withholding a resignation until a board meeting when certain 
parties are absent, and immediately filling the vacancy, an affirma- 
tive vote of a majority of the board is required to elect unless 
suitable notice of the election has been given. Section 5 provides 
for conferring the title of honorary president. If it is desired 
to limit this title to those who have served as president, the words 
““a person’’ should be replaced by ‘‘an ex-president’’ or by ‘‘one 
who has served as president.’’ 

Article V. Meetings. Section 1 provides for holding the an- 
nual meeting in October, the exact day to be determined by the 
board. This leeway is needed by many state organizations in 
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order to avoid having the meetings conflict with the annual meet- 
ings of national organizations which delegates may wish to attend. 
Thirty days’ notice of the meeting must be given the federated 
clubs. No provision is made for holding special meetings, since 
the necessity for an extra meeting of such an organization could 
hardly occur. 

Section 2 provides for the clubs’ being represented at the 
meetings by a number of delegates in proportion to their member- 
ship, up to four hundred. This is similar to the scale of the 
annual dues. Section 3 permits the attendance of members who 
are not delegates. This is a good plan in state federations. This 
section limits the privileges of such persons to attendance at the 
meetings. 

Article VI. Board of Directors. Section 1. The board is 
called here board of directors. It might be called board of man- 
agers, in which case the word ‘‘directors’’ should be changed every- 
where in these by-laws to ‘‘managers.’’ Section 2 does not give 
the board authority to incur any debt beyond the funds at its 
disposal. To do that it must get the special authority of the 
federation. Section 5. One third of the board should have the 
power to call a board meeting if the president is absent or declines 
to call a meeting. 

Article VII. Executive Committee. Section 1 authorizes, but 
does not require, the board, at its first meeting just after the 
annual meeting, to elect three of its members who, with the presi- 
dent and the recording secretary, shall constitute an executive 
committee. Section 3 provides no regular meetings of the execu- 
tive committee, but states how a meeting may be called. The 
board, under the authority given it by Section 6, Article VI, 
may appoint regular meetings of the executive committee. 

Article VIII. Committees. Section 1 provides for a mem- 
bership committee of which the corresponding secretary is made 
a member because this officer attends to the correspondence in 
connection with the reception of new members. 

Article X. Amendments to the By-Laws. Amendments to the 
by-laws of a state or national organization should never be allowed 
to be proposed by one or two delegates. This article designates 
those who can propose an amendment, and requires that a copy 
be sent to each of the federated clubs at least thirty days before 
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the annual meeting. This gives the clubs an opportunity to discuss 
the proposed amendment and, if they so wish, to instruct their 


delegates. 
Mopeu For STANDING RULES 


The following is an example of Standing Rules that some 
conventions may adopt in a modified form to their advantage: 
[Read also page 367. } 


STANDING RULES FOR THE —— STATE CONVENTION OF —— 
SOCIETIES [DATE]. 


Rule 1. The credentials committee, immediately after the president’s 
address of welcome, shall report the number of members registered as present 
with the proper credentials, and it shall make a supplementary report each 
day that additional delegates register. 

Rule 2. All recommendations made in the report of officers, or boards, 
or committees of the convention, that are not in the form of resolutions, 
and all resolutions offered by individual members, shall be referred without 
debate to the committee on resolutions. Hach member who offers a resolu- 
tion shall be given an opportunity to explain it to the committee on resolu- 
tions. This committee shall prepare suitable resolutions to carry into effeet 
the recommendations referred to it, and shall recommend suitable action 
to be taken by the convention on each of these resolutions. This committee 
shall also recommend suitable action to be taken by the convention on all 
resolutions referred to it, except such as the committee by a vote of three 
fourths of its members may refuse to report. The convention by a majority 
vote may suspend this rule and immediately consider any question, or may order 
the committee to report a question at any specified time, even if the com- 
mittee has voted not to report it. 

Rule 3. All resolutions, except those contained in the reports of officers, 
boards, or committees, shall be in writing and shall be signed by the mover 
and the seconder. 

Rule 4. No member shall speak in debate more than once on the same 
question, or longer than three minutes, without the permission of the con- 
vention. 

Rule 5. Delegates will be furnished badges by the credentials committee 
when they register, and will be required to wear them in order to obtain 
admission to the main floor of the convention hall. 


Parr VII 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS FROM THE AUTHOR’S 
PARLIAMENTARY LAW CORRESPONDENCE 
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[Abbreviations, etc.: ‘‘R. O. R.’”’ is used for ‘‘Robert’s Rules 
of Order Revised,’’ and ‘‘Par. Prac.’’ for ‘‘Robert’s Parliamen- 
tary Practice.’’ References enclosed in brackets thus, [See p. 137], 
refer to pages in this book. | 


Notre 


These questions and answers have been selected from the 
author’s parliamentary law correspondence as covering difficulties 
actually occurring to-day in clubs and other societies. The ques- 
tions were asked usually by officers of societies or teachers of par- 
liamentary law. Many of them have been greatly abridged so as 
to eliminate all unnecessary matter, and also to avoid repeating 
what is covered by other questions. In doing this the language 
of the writers has been retained as far as possible. When ques- 
tions involving the same principle have been asked by several 
persons, the author has sometimes prepared a question that will 
best illustrate the principle involved. The references to ‘‘Robert’s 
Rules of Order Revised’’ (‘‘R. O. R.’’) have been retained, even 
though the matter is equally explained in this book, since that is 
the parliamentary authority of the clubs involved. To find what 
this book says on the subject, consult the cross references and the 
General Index at the end of the book. 

Attention is called to the fact that the answers given to the 
following questions are in accordance with parliamentary law. 
Parliamentary law is subordinate to state law, which is not the 
same in all the states, and is constantly lable to change. By 
allowing proxy voting, and giving to the Board of Managers nearly 
all the power of the organization in incorporated societies, some 
states have nearly destroyed the deliberative character of their 
incorporated societies. As in the case of state laws, so by-laws 
outrank rules of order and answers to these questions. 


INDEX TO Part VIII. Questions anD ANSWERS 


[The figures refer to the questions, which are numbered in numerical order. > 


Adjourn: a fixed time to, 244, 284; 
motion to, not necessary, 245. 

Amendment: adopting a substitute, 
10; adopting a substitute for a 
substitute, 11, 12; germane, when, 
3, 4, 5; main motion debatable 
after amendment is adopted or lost, 
6, 7; president fails to put motion 
after amendment is lost, 8; presi- 
dent incorporates amendment in 
motion, 9; to something already 
adopted, 1, 13, 14, 15, 34. [See 
By-Laws, Amendments to. ] 

Appoint, includes Elect, 317. 

Ballot: another, cannot be ordered, 
20; Australian, 211; blanks not 
counted, 196, 197, 346; cross not 
necessary, 209, 211; for name with- 
drawn, should be counted, 197; 
illegal, should be counted, 210; 
illegal, voted for too many, 214; 
nominations by, 167, 168; proce- 
dure when fraudulent, 194; secre- 
tary instructed to cast, 184, 185, 
186, 187, 188, 189; second ballot 
and reopening the polls compared, 
199; when a tie, 155, 208; vote by, 
may be rescinded, 21; why illegal, 
are counted, 328. 

Board: Action of, may be reversed 
by society, 354; cannot transact 
business of assembly during its ses- 
sion, 351; cannot add to prohibi- 
tions fixed in the by-laws, 358; 
capnot create an office in the so- 
ciety, 356, 357; cannot censure a 
member, 355; chairmen of commit- 
tees may be members of, 52, 53; 
club may refuse to hear minutes of, 
352; may approve minutes of so- 
ciety, 258; may be given unlimited 
power, 56; minutes of, may be or- 
dered read to society, 138; minutes 
of, not open to inspection of non- 
members, 260; power of, cannot be 
delegated, 368, 369; quorum of, 
359; society superior to its board, 
351, 354, 379. 


Budget, approval of, not same as ap- 


proving bills, 347. 

By-Laws: assessment of members 
must be authorized by, 322; con- 
flicting with constitution, null and 
void, 44; interpretation of, 51, 55, 
58, 60, 62, 64, 77, 371, 384; may 
require dues in advance, 54; may 
empower board to reduce dues, 56; 
may authorize board to fill vacan- 
cies, 57; may be divided into arti- 
cles, 45; may limit an honorary 
office, 263; must be complied with, 
201; not necessary to state fiscal 
year in, 48; of corporations, 46; 
of subordinate body eannot conflict 
with superior, 64, 104; resolutions 
must not conflict with, 47. 

By-Laws, Amendments to: action on, 
cannot be ratified, 80; adopted by 
one convention, binding on next, 
110; adopted, cannot be reconsid- 
ered or rescinded, 26, 82, 94, 102, 
111, 383; any changes in by-laws 
are, 78, 89; does not affect resolu- 
tions previously adopted, 321; in- 
creasing dues, 66; laid on the table, 
95, 96, 97; limited by notice given, 
90, 91, 92, 94, 100; lost, may he 
reconsidered, 101; may legislate 
member out of office, 59, 108, 109; 
not retroactive, 58, 108; previous 
notice of, 69; 70, 74, 75, 76, 79; 
81, 83, 96; provisions for, cannot 
be suspended, 73; procedure for 
adoption of, 78, 79, 84, 85, 86, 
87,788; 89, 90; 9355 take Vettect 
as soon as adopted, 59, 103, 106, 
108; two, may be offered at one 
time, 2; when sufficient members 
do not attend, 105, 107; when two- 
thirds vote of membership is re- 
quired, 98, 99. 


Chairman: [See President. ] 


Committee: appointment of, after ad- 
journment, 246; appointment of, 
for next administration, 132; chair- 
man cf, not necessarily member of 
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the society, 122, 123; chairman of, 
calls meeting, 114; chairman of, 
cannot remove member, 121; chair- 
man of, how appointed, 166; when 
chairman of, votes, 113; ceases to 
exist after making report, 312; 
ex-officio members of, must be noti- 
fied of meetings, 234; given power 
to act, 72; honorary president may 
serve on, 264; members of, not al- 
ways members of convention, 124; 
action on minority report of, 137; 
on credentials, duty of, 125; on 
minutes, 255, 257; of the whole, 
139, 140; on resolutions, duty of, 
126; on resolutions, report of, 136; 
report of, action on, 128, 129, 130, 
131; resignation of president does 
not affect committees, 116; resig- 
nation of chairman of, 117, 118, 
119; to discharge, 127; term of, 
134, 135; vacancy in, filled by ap- 
pointing power, 117, 119, 120, 121, 
171. [See Nominating Committee. ] 

Constitution, not necessary, 43. 

Debate: how conducted, 388; may 
limit, for entire session, 336, 337; 
member asks question of opponent 
in, 293; main motion debatable af- 
ter amendment is adopted or lost, 
6, 7; non-members may be given 
privilege of, 372; president cannot 
stop, 244. 

Delegated body, power of, 370. 

Division of question, 282. 

Dues: failure to pay, 192, 200, 285, 
286, 287; paid during fiscal year, 
51 


Election: ballots cast under misun- 
derstanding at, destroyed, 180; by 
plurality, 212; candidate moves op- 
ponent be elected at, 202; candi- 
date may be voted for for two of- 
fices at, 148; failure to elect a 
president at, 231; member absent 
for first ballot may vote on second 
at, 181, 199; member cannot be 
disfranchised for non-payment of 
dues at an, 192, 286; member 
elected to two offices at, 178, 211; 
motion to accept ticket may elect, 
198; non-member may be elected an 
officer, 177; not finished, is unfin- 
ished business, 176; postponed, 175, 
205; political and society, com- 
pared, 210; president does not va- 
cate chair at, 230; presence of non- 
members does not invalidate an, 
191; rules for, ignored, 193, 200, 


208, 204, 205; tellers vote at am 
182. 


Ex-officio: chairman, authority of, 


235; member of nominating com- 
mittee, 234; member of all com- 
mittees, 233; member has all privi- 
leges of membership, 376. 


Filling blanks, voting for several can- 


didates same as, 190. 


General order, announced by presi- 


dent, 232. 


Honorary officers and members: ac- 


tion conferring title of, may be 
rescinded, 275; cannot be granted 
right to vote unless in by-laws, 
268, 269; eligibility of, may be 
limited in by-laws, 263; may also 
be active members, 270, 271, 273; 
may be elected president, 264, 270, 
272; may be elected honorary presi- 
dent although never president, 262; 
privileges of, 265, 266, 267; society 
may have any number of, 274. 


Lay on the table: amendment to by- 


laws, 95, 96, 97; application for 
membership, 161; duration of ef- 
fect of, 301; movion to, interrupts 
voting, 297; motion to rescind, 82; 
motion to adopt order of business, 
298; objection to consideration, 
303; previous question cannot be 
moved same time as, 302; pending 
question not laid on table to con- 
sider special order, 306; resigna- 
tion of member, 300. 


Limit debate, motion to, adopted, 


previous question in order, 304, 305. 


Meeting: adjourned and after recess, 


compared, 329; annual, adjourned 
sine die, 340; hour for, should be a 
standing rule, 278; legal although 
president did not arrive, 279; legal 
although late beginning, 278; mean- 
ing of the term, 74; must be called 
at convenient place, 218; must be 
held to transact business, 380; roll- 
call not necessary at, 276, 360; 
special, call for, must state object, 
42, 339. 


Member: cannot be compelled to vote, 


344; charter, defined, 320; expelled, 
may be restored to membership, 
334; fails to testify, 288; fails to 
pay dues, 192, 200, 285, 286, 287; 
may hold office in federation and in 
local club, 335; may hold more than 
one office at a time, 178; only mem- 
bers can offer resolutions, 373; 
puts motion censuring presiding 


Minutes: 


Nominating 
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officer, 243; requests vote be re- 
corded, 249; seat of, not controlled 
by president, 220. [See Honorary 
Officers and Members. ] 
amendment of, 259; con- 
tain full report of tellers, 254; mo- 
tions, how recorded in, 250, 251, 
252, 253, 261; of annual conven- 
tion, 257 3 of board, not open to in- 
spection of club, 260; of society, 
may be approved by board, 258; 
portion of, may be struck out, 248; 
read, when, 255; should not contain 
anything not said or done, 256; 
signed, how, 247; society may order 
minutes of board read, 138; num- 
ber of votes by ballot, recorded 
in, 252. 


Motion: after being made, has pre- 


cedence, 281; adopted when out of 
order, how corrected, 385; compared 
with resolution, 291; how recorded, 
253; form when taking vote on, 
289; legal although not seconded, 
280; may adopt motion to require a 
two-thirds vote, 323; resolution and 
recommendation compared, 290. 

committee: appoint- 
ment of, 133; may ignore sugges- 
tions, 150; may nominate them- 
selves, 151; may nominate same 
person on two tickets, 153; may 
present two names for same office, 
155, 158; meaning of, 141; need 
not consult nominees, 152, 213; 
president should not be a member 
of, 234; reports and nominee with- 
draws, 169; vacancy in, filled by 


appointing power, 171. [See Nom- 
inations. | 
Nominations: all officers may be 


nominated on one ballot, 145; by 
acclamation, 154; by ballot, 167, 
168; can be made only by one who 
may make a motion, 142; cannot be 
resigned, 170; cannot be withdrawn 
after nominations are closed, 160; 
for chairman, 166; from floor, not 
in order when previously made by 
ballot, 155, 156, 157; in order from 
floor after report of committee on, 
171; in order at postponed meeting, 
175, 176; majority may reopen, 
164; may be renewed, 165; mem- 
ber may nominate herself, 147; 
member can nominate but one per- 
son for an office, 149; method of 
making undebatable, 144; name of 
candidate that declines not printed 
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on ticket, 169; never elect, 185; 
nominee should notify committee of 
declination, 170; nominee may move 
to close, 163; not necessary to 
close, 162; not necessary to have, 
146, 159, 172, 173, 212, 213; to 
make debatable, 143, 144, 242; 
when by ballot, number of votes 
should be reported, 174. [See 
Nominating Committee. | 

Officers: auditor should not be a 
member of the board, 50; cannot 
vote by virtue of office, 273; do 
not report after resignation, 314; 
installation of, 63; must be resi- 
dents of the locality, 313; report 
of, 131; resignation of, before en- 
tering upon their duties, 67; what 
constitutes the term of, 49, 68, 207. 

Orders of the day: laid on the table, 
299; special, interrupts pending 
business, 306; when called for, 307. 

Parliamentarian: cannot ‘‘rule,’’ 98; 
decisions of, not binding, 343; 
duties of, should be defined in by- 
laws, 342. 

Parliamentary law, no civil laws to 
govern, 277. 

Point of order, when raised, 295. 

Postpone indefinitely, takes prece- 
dence of amended main motion, 308. 

President (Chairman): address of, 
requires no action, 341; announces 
special order, 232; appoints a com- 
mittee after adjournment, 246; ap- 
points secretary pro tem. only by 
consent of assembly, 225; authority 
of, 229, 239; cannot control seats 
of members, 220; cannot declare 
past action of society null and void, 
79; cannot insert false statement 
in minutes, 256; cannot specify 
when amendment to by-laws takes 
effect, 103; cannot stop debate, 
244; cannot vote by ballot after 
result is announced, 227; cannot 
vote twice on same question, 226; 
does not vacate chair at election, 
230; ex-officio member of commit- 
tees, 114, 233, 234, 235; fails to 
put motion to vote, 243; had not 
signed constitution, 241; makes re- 
port as delegate, 237; must call 
meeting at convenient place, 218; 
not elected, who presides, 231; office 
of, vacant, how filled, 216; ’ power 
of, when he vacates the chair, 238; 
reads paper while occupying ‘chair, 
223; recognizes member to make 
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nominating speech, 242; resigns 
before presiding, 236; resignation 
of, 240; resignation of, does not 
affect committees, 116; should call 
vice-president to chair, 221, 222; 
should not move the adoption of his 
recommendations, 224; should not 
take question from the table, 232; 
should not be a member of nomi- 
nating committee, 234; stands, 
when, 219; votes by ballot, when, 
228; votes when it will affect re- 
sult, 325, 377. 

Privileges of the floor, meaning of, 

327. 

Program, adopted, changed by unani- 
mous consent, 338. 

Question of privilege: personal, sel- 
dom occurs, 319; to leave room not 
a, 318; to declare office vacant is 
a, 326, 331. 

Quorum: action legal although less 
than a quorum voted, 362; cannot 
be reduced by failure to fill vacan- 
cies, 365; how determined, 360; no 
quorum present, business illegal, 
311, 364; of a convention, 361; of 
a board, 359; of special meeting, 
same as regular, 363; only voters 
counted for a, 287; present, ma- 
jority of, may adopt resolution, 
366; rule for, not enforced, 193. 

Ratify, 80. 

Read papers, motion to, 294. 

Recess, term defined, 329. 

Reconsider: applied only to acts of 
same assembly, 25, 29; cannot be 
moved by non-voter, 16; defeated 
amendment to by-laws may be re- 
considered, 26, 101; not called up, 
effect terminates, 24; procedure in 
reconsidering a motion, 23; resig- 
nation cannot be reconsidered, 37; 
vote rejecting application for mem- 
bership, 35; vote taken by ballot 
may be reconsidered, 19; when mo- 
tion can be made, 17, 18, 25, 26; 
when voting as units, 26, 27. 

Reconsider and have entered on the 
minutes, 30. 

Renewal of a motion: rejected mo- 
tion cannot be renewed at same ses- 
sion, 310; maker of rejected mo- 
tion may renew his motion at a 
future session, 309. 

Rescind: action conferring honorary 
title, 275; action taken at special 
meeting may be rescinded, 312; ap- 
proval of action of board, may be 
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rescinded, 39; effect of motion to, 
22, 31; motion to, may be laid on 
the table, 82; motion to, may be 
made by any member, 312; motion 
to, not limited as to time of mak- 
ing, 33; motion to, may be accom- 
panied by new resolution, 38; not 
in order after reconsideration is 
defeated, 28; procedure when notice 
has been given, 32; resolution may 
be rescinded the day adopted, 40; 
unexecuted part of motion may 
be rescinded, 41, 42; vote adopting 
amendment to by-laws cannot be 
rescinded, 82, 94, 102, 111; vote by 
ballot may be rescinded, 21; vote 
expelling member cannot be re- 
scinded, 36; vote rejecting appli- 
cation for membership, 35; vote re- 
jecting motion may be rescinded at 
same session, 310. 

Resignation: cannot be reconsidered, 
37; laid on the table, 300; may be 
withdrawn, 332; member may move 
and vote upon acceptance of his, 
316; of president before presiding, 
236; of delegates, 378; of ap- 
pointer does not affect appointee, 
381; removal from locality equiva- 
lent to resignation of local office, 
313; takes effect, when, 240; to 
whom sent, 315; vice-president re- 
signs when elected president, 179. 

Resolutions: continue in force until 
amended or rescinded, 47, 353; may 
be offered only by members, 373; 
may be in negative form, 292. 

Secretary: elected as chairman pro 
tem., 221; issues citation to answer 
to charges, 333; may make motions 
and vote, 247; procedure of, when 
casting ballot, 186; signs minutes, 
247. 

Session, executive and secret, com- 
pared, 330. 

Societies: disband, procedure neces- 

_ sary, 389; unite, procedure neces- 
sary, 390. 

Special order, announced by presi- 
dent, 232. 

Suspend rules, 345. 

Take from the table, 232. 

Tellers: candidates may serve as, 183; 
east lots in case of tie, 208; have 
right to vote, 182; must account for 
every vote, 195, 206; report of, 
recorded in the minutes, 254. 

Temporary organization, power of, 
386. 
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Treasurer: action on report of, 348, 
349; committee recommends cen- 
sure of, 350. 

Vacancies, how filled, 57, 65, 216, 
217, 378, 382. 

Vote: by ballot, after result is an- 
nounced, 227; by ballot, recorded, 
252; by mail, 56; by proxy, not al- 
lowed, 367; by proxy, method of, 
387; chairman of committee may, 
113; majority, meaning of, 328, 
384; may be made unanimous, 184; 
may vote for one not nominated, 
213; may adopt motion to require 
a two-thirds vote, 323; member van- 
not be compelled to, 344; member 
may change vote on recount, 296; 
member may vote on recount, al- 
though he did not vote before, 296; 
member may, although dues are not 
paid, 192, 286; member present 
but not voting counted, 98, 99; 
member votes for each nominee un- 
til one is elected, 190; member ab- 


sent for first ballot may vote on sec- 
ond, 181, 199; necessary to cen- 
sure a member, 355; no member 
entitled to more than one, 374, 375; 
number of votes necessary to elect, 
206; number of votes on informal 
ballot should be reported, 174; of 
member recorded in the minutes, 
249; plurality may elect, 212; 
president votes by ballot, when, 
228; president votes when it will af- 
fect the result, 325, 377; result of, 
when a tie, 155; right to, comes 
from membership, 226, 273, 375; 
right to, cannot be given, 268, 269; 
secretary may, 247; to amend 
minutes, 259; to declare nominating 
ballot electing ballot, 167, 168; 
to make unanimous, 324; unani- 
mous, defined, 346; voting for di- 
rectors and delegates, 215; why il- 
legal ballots are counted, 328. 


Withdrawal, motions that cannot be 


withdrawn, 283. 
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CHAPTER XXXVIII 


QUESTIONS ANSWERED 
AMENDMENTS: RECONSIDER AND RESCIND 


AMENDMENTS 


[See page 368 for Amendments to By-Laws. ] 

1. Qurstion. What is meant by ‘‘an amendment to something 
already adopted?’’ 

Answer. An amendment to by-laws, standing rules, resolu- 
tions, etc., that have been previously adopted. This kind of an 
amendment is a main motion and is treated differently from an 
ordinary amendment. See R. O. R., p. 55, [See Ques. 13, 14, 
15, 34.] 

2. QuES. Can any one offer two amendments at the same time 
to different parts of the by-laws, if no one objects? 

Ans. Yes, since it is done by general consent. The chair, how- 
ever, before stating the question, should ask if there is any ob- 
jection. 

3. Ques. If a club is discussing having an entertainment, and 
the resolution is offered, ‘‘Resolved, That we take a boat ride 
on the Severn River, (a) Is it not germane to strike out Severn 
River and insert Placid Lake? (b) It would not, however, be 
germane to strike out ‘‘boat ride on the Severn River’’ and insert 
‘dinner at the Oriental,’’ for that would be changing the sub- 
ject, would it? 

Ans. (a) Yes, the amendment is germane. (b) The iatter 
amendment is also germane if having the boat ride would interfere 
with having the dinner at the Oriental. If having one of them does 
not affect the question of having the other, then the amendment 
is not germane. [See Ques. 4, 5.] 

4. Ques. While a motion ‘‘that we build a brownstone club 
house,’’ etc., is pending, it is moved ‘‘to amend by adding the 
words, ‘the cost not to exceed $30,000.’ ’’ Then it is moved ‘‘to 


amend the amendment by striking out ‘30,000’ and inserting 
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35,000.’ ’’? Is this amendment to the amendment in order, or 
should the first amendment have been voted down and then the 
second one offered? There is a difference of opinion on this ques- 
tion in our parliamentary law club. 

Ans. The amendment to the amendment is in order. It could 
have been ruled out of order only on the ground that it was not 
germane. The adoption of the first amendment would have pre- 
vented the offering of the second amendment, and therefore the 
second was germane to the first amendment, and in order. Read 
R. O. R., pp. 143-146, and you will see that this is not included 
in Improper Amendments. [See pages 19-24 and Ques. 3, 5.] 

5. Ques. While a motion ‘‘to place on the ponds in the public 
parks swan boats’’ was pending, and also an amendment ‘‘to add 
the words ‘equipped with roller-skates,’ ’’ it was moved ‘‘to amend 
the amendment by striking out ‘roller’ and inserting ‘ice.’’’ This 
last motion was ruled out of order. It was stated that, according 
to your ruling, it was necessary to incorporate the first amend- 
ment in the main motion before the second could be offered. Is 
that correct? 

Ans. No. If the first amendment were adopted, the second 
amendment would be out of order until the vote on the first amend- 
ment was reconsidered. A word that has been inserted or added 
cannot be struck out except after a reconsideration, unless the 
motion to strike out includes much more than the word, as ex- 
plained in R. O. R., p. 1388. The error probably arose from the fact 
that if the secondary amendment is not germane to the first pri- 
mary amendment, the secondary must wait until the primary is 
voted on, and then it is moved as a primary amendment. Thus, 
suppose in the above-mentioned case the secondary amendment had 
been ‘‘to add the words ‘and a reasonable charge shall be made for 
their use.’’’ This second amendment, if the charge is for the 
use of the boats, is germane to the main motion, but not to the 
first amendment. The question of making a reasonable charge 
for the use of the boats usually has nothing to do with the ques- 
tion of how they shall be equipped, and therefore should be moved 
as an independent amendment of the main motion. Suppose, 
however, it was desired to make a special charge for the boats 
when used with skates, then a secondary amendment to that effect 
would be germane to the primary amendment, because the special 
price might affect the expediency of incurring the expense of the 
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special equipment. No amendment should be ruled out of order 
unless it evidently has no bearing on the immediately pending 
question. [See Ques. 3, 4.] 

6. QuEs. When an amendment to a motion has been voted 
upon and lost, is the original motion then open for further dis- 
cussion, and does the same rule apply to an amendment to a mo- 
tion after an amendment to the amendment has been voted upon 
and. lost? 

Ans. Yes; see R. O. R., p. 280. 

7. QuEs. (a) Must the discussion on an amended motion be 
confined to the amendment? Or (b) is the original motion, to- 
gether with the amendment or amendments, open to discussion up 
to the time the question is put? 

Ans. (a) No. Read R. O. R., pp. 39, 40. (6) When the 
amendment is voted on, it is finally disposed of, whether adopted 
or lost. The question is then on the main motion as it then 
stands, whether amended or not. The pending question may be 
debated again and further amended. The same principle applies 
to amending an amendment. When the amendment of the amend- 
ment is disposed of, the amendment as it now stands is open to 
discussion and further amendment. 

8. Quxs. Before the question is put, the mover consents, with- 
out objection from his second, to change his motion, and does so, 
partly conforming to the suggestion of another member, and the 
question as restated is put and lost: (a) Is it proper for the 
president at the next regular meeting to say he made a mistake 
in not putting the ‘‘original’’ motion when the ‘‘amendment’’ was 
lost, and then and there to proceed to put said question to a dif- 
ferent attendance, the mover being absent and others present who 
were not at the former meeting? (0b) If it were an amendment 
offered after the question was put in the usual way, and the chair 
failed to put the original question after the amendment was lost, 
would it be proper to put the question at the next meeting on 
his own initiative? 

Ans. (a) No. The chair did not put the question on the 
amendment. A member suggested an amendment which the mover 
accepted in part, and with general consent (no one objecting) 
the mover modified his motion accordingly. The modified main 
motion was put and lost. That ended the matter. (b) After the 
main question has been ‘‘put’’ no subsidiary amendment can be 
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offered, because there is nothing pending before the assembly to 
amend. If, when an amendment is lost, the chair fails to put the 
main question, but proceeds to other business, some member 
should at once raise a question of order. If this is neglected and 
the assembly adjourns without acting on the main question, that 
question drops, and can be acted upon at the next or a future 
meeting only by being renewed. It is not unfinished business 
that can be called up by the chair. It is new business, requiring 
anew motion. If, however, the assembly adjourns while the main 
motion is pending, at the next meeting it comes up as unfinished 
business, 

9. Ques. A makes a motion which is seconded, and then B 
offers an amendment to the motion, which A will not accept. The 
presiding officer, however, incorporates the amendment with the 
original motion, despite A’s objection. Now, is the presiding 
officer compelled to ask the mover for his acceptance, or can he of 
his own accord accept the amendment? I cannot find in R. O. R. 
an answer to this question. 

Ans. The presiding officer bas no authority to incorporate the 
amendment in A’s motion without A’s consent. If A wishes to 
modify his own motion, or if he is willing to accept B’s suggested 
amendment, it can be done as explained in R. O. R., pp. 100, 101, 
under ‘‘Leave to Withdraw or Modify a Motion.’’ If he is un- 
willing to accept the amendment, the only way to get the motion 
amended is for the assembly to adopt the amendment by a vote. 
Section 10 of R. O. R., pp. 43-50, shows what motions to use to 
accomplish certain objects. On p. 44 of R. O. R. you will find 
how the assembly may modify a motion. On pp. 236-244 of R. O. 
R. are stated the duties of the presiding officer, and you will not 
find that he has any such power as exercised in your ease. 

10. Ques. While an original motion, A, is pending, a sub. 
stitute motion, B, is offered and passed by a large majority. Should 
the chairman then put the original motion, A, or consider that 
as the substitute motion, B, has been passed, the motion in its 
original form, A, is not open to further consideration ? 

Ans. The chairman should not put the original motion, A, 
because it has been replaced by a new motion, B, and has thus in its 
original form been finally disposed of. The new motion, B, that 
has replaced it is the pending question, and must be put to vote 
or otherwise disposed of. There appears to be much misunder- 
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standing of this form of amendment. To substitute is simply 
to strike out all of a resolution or paragraph and insert in its 
place another resolution or paragraph on the same general sub- 
ject. When one resolution is substituted for another, the sub- 
stituted resolution becomes the pending question, just as the 
original resolution was, and must be adopted or rejected, or other- 
wise disposed of. It has simply taken the place of the original 
resolution, and members may have voted for the substitute with 
the intention of voting against the amended (substituted) resolu- 
tion. They may think it easier to kill the new, or substituted, 
resolution than the original one. When the motion to substitute 
has been adopted, the chair immediately states the question on 
the resolution as amended, that is, the resolution as amended 
by striking out one resolution and inserting another. While it may 
appear like voting on the substitute twice, it is not so, as the first 
vote was merely on substituting the new for the original resolu- 
tion. Since the original resolution had not been adopted, replac- 
ing it by the new resolution does not adopt the new one, but leaves 
it as the pending question. The method of amending a substitute 
is explained in R. O. R., pp. 141-143. [See also Par. Prac., Second 
Drill, p. 40.] 

11. Ques. While a primary amendment in the nature of a 
substitute is pending, is a secondary amendment in the nature of 
a substitute in order? 

Ans. Yes, after opportunity has been given for amending the 
paragraph or resolution to be struck out, and the chair has asked 
whether there are any amendments to the paragraph or resolution 
to be substituted. [See Ques. 12.] 

12. Ques. A certain motion was amended by substitution. 
Can that substitute be amended in the same way, that is, by sub- 
stitution ? 

Ans. It depends upon what you mean. If you mean exactly 
what you say, the answer is, No, except by adding, unless the vote 
making the substitution is reconsidered. If you mean to ask 
whether, while the motion to substitute is pending, it is in order to 
move to substitute a new paragraph or resolution for the pend- 
ing one to be substituted, the answer is, Yes. It is stated in R. O. 
R., p. 142, that ‘‘A paragraph that has been substituted for an- 
other cannot be amended afterward except by adding to it.’’ 
What is stated of a paragraph is true of any paragraph, whether 
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the paragraph comprises the entire resolution, or motion, or is 
simply one of several paragraphs. [See Ques. 11.] 

13. Ques. A club at a regular monthly meeting voted to engage 
Mrs. X to deliver a course of three lectures. At the next regular 
meeting it was moved to amend this motion by striking out ‘‘three’’ 
and inserting ‘‘five.’’ This was ruled out of order. What was 
the correct procedure in order to make the change? 

Ans. If the lecturer had been engaged before the amend- 
ment was moved, the amendment was out of order and the proper 
course was to move that Mrs. X be engaged for two additional 
lectures. If the lecturer had not been engaged when the amend- 
ment was moved, the amendment was in order, but required a two- 
thirds vote for its adoption, unless previous notice had been given. 
An adopted resolution that still requires action to be taken is of 
the nature of a standing rule and can be amended in the same 
way. [See Ques. 1, 14, 15, 34.] 

14. Ques. Is it in order to amend something already adopted, 
before the time for moving to reconsider has expired? 

Ans. Yes; but, unless notice of the amendment was given at 
the previous meeting, it requires a two-thirds vote or a vote of 
the majority of the membership to adopt the amendment. [See 
Ques. 1, 13, 15, 34.] 

15. Quzs. <A society adopted a budget for the year. One 
item of this budget authorized the payment of a certain sum for 
enforcement of the prohibition law. Some of the payments author- 
ized by the budget have been made, but none for prohibition. 
The society now wishes to decrease the amount for that cause. 
It is too late to reconsider. How should they proceed? 

Ans. Move to amend the budget by striking out the amount 
authorized for the enforcement of the prohibition law and insert- 
ing the desired amount. This is a main motion, and, unless 
previous notice has been given, it requires for its adoption a 
two-thirds vote or a vote of a majority of the membership. If 
the motion is voted down, give notice that you will offer the 
amendment at the next meeting. [See Ques. 1, 13, 14, 34.] 


RECONSIDER AND RESCIND. 
16. Ques. Can the motion to reconsider be made or seconded 
by one who is entitled to debate and make motions but not te 
vote? 
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Ans. No; the motion to reconsider can be made only 
by one who voted with the prevailing side. In a commit- 
tee it may be moved by any one who did not vote with the losing 
side. 

17. Ques. In R. O. R., p. 156, it is said in reference to the 
motion to reconsider that ‘‘It can be made only on the day the 
vote to be reconsidered was taken, or on the next succeeding 
day.’’ My interpretation of this is that the next succeeding day 
means the next meeting in organizations meeting weekly or twice 
a month. Others claim that in a society working under ‘‘ Robert’s 
Rules’’ and having meetings twice a month the motion to recon- 
sider would have to be made at the meeting at which the vote was 
taken, or else a special meeting would have to be called for the 
next succeeding day for the purpose of reconsidering. Which is 
correct ? 

Ans. The latter. The motion to reconsider may be made on 
the day the vote that it is desired to reconsider was taken, or on 
the next succeeding calendar day. It does not matter whether 
the meeting on the second day is a regular, an adjourned, or a 
special meeting. A recess or a legal holiday is not counted as a 
day. At the next meeting, regardless of the time elapsed, the 
previous action may be rescinded; but this requires a two-thirds 
vote, no notice of the motion to rescind having been given. This 
partially protects the society from the danger of having a small 
quorum. Every good rule at times is inconvenient. [See Ques. 
18, 25,26: ] 

18. Ques. Can a question that has been carried at a regular 
meeting of an organization be reconsidered at the next meeting, 
either regular or special? My interpretation according to ‘‘Rob- 
ert’s Rules,’’ p. 164 of the 1915 edition, and pp. 76, 79, 185, and 
186 of the 1904 edition, is that it may be reconsidered at the next 
meeting. Is my interpretation correct? 

Ans. Yes, provided the motion to reconsider was made ‘‘on 
the day the vote to be reconsidered was taken, or on the next 
succeeding day,’’ as stated in R. O. R., p. 156. All the references 
you give relate to the time during which the motion to reconsider 
may be ‘‘called up’’ and acted upon. It cannot be ‘‘called up’’ 
unless it has been previously moved, and the time for that ex- 
pires with the calendar day after the motion to be reconsidered 
was made. [See Ques. 17, 25, 26.] 
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19. Ques. Can a motion decided by secret ballot be called up 
for reconsideration ? 

Ans. If you mean, ‘‘Is it in order to reconsider a vote taken 
by secret ballot?’’ the answer is, Yes. The member making the 
motion to reconsider must state that he voted with the prevailing 
side, and the vote on the reconsideration must be taken by ballot. 
The principle is the same as laid down in R. O. R., p. 202, in the 
ease of voting to make a ballot unanimous. The secrecy would be 
of little benefit if members could be forced to show their colors 
by taking a viva voce vote on the reconsideration. 

20. Ques. Instead of reconsidering the ballot vote in an elec- 
tion, can the club order that another ballot be taken? 

Ans. No. When an election has been decided, the assembly 
cannot order the vote to be taken again, unless members misunder- 
stood the question when put, or fraud has been discovered. In 
an election by ballot, the balloting is continued until all the offices 
are filled. 

21. Ques. Can a vote taken by secret ballot be rescinded? 

Ans. Yes, the same as any other vote, but the vote on resecind- 
ing must be taken by ballot to prevent exposing the votes of mem- 
bers. The votes or actions that cannot be rescinded are stated 
nk. O. Rs p.l69. 

22. QuEs. Our by-laws provide ‘‘That the same name cannot 
be proposed [for membership] more than once during the club 
year.’’ They also provide that two negative votes will defeat the 
application, the vote being taken by ballot. The rejection of an 
application for membership is not among the votes mentioned 
in R. O. R., p. 169, that cannot be rescinded. Can a defeated appli- 
cation be brought up again by a motion to rescind the vote re- 
jecting the application for membership? 

Ans. No. The vote could be rescinded were it not for your 
by-law prohibiting the proposing of the same name more than 
once in a club year. The motion to rescind the vote rejecting 
an application brings the matter again before the club just 
as effectually as renewing the application. [See Ques. 31.] 

23. Quxs. The vote adopting an ordinance was reconsidered. 
The ordinance was then amended. Should a vote now be taken 
on adopting the ordinance? 

Ans. Yes. If the ordinance is not adopted after it has been 
reconsidered, it is not adapted at all. It is not proper, however, to 
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make a motion to adopt after the reconsideration. As soon as the 
chair announces the result of the vote on the reconsideration, he 
should state the question before the assembly thus: ‘‘The question 
is on the adoption of ordinance No. —.’’ After a resolution has 
been amended you cannot move to adopt the resolution, because the 
amendment was not in order unless there was already pending a 
motion to adopt the resolution. 

24. Ques. An ordinance was legally passed in a city council 
by a vote of eight ayes to seven noes. One week later a motion 
to reconsider the vote adopting the ordinance was moved by a 
member who voted for the ordinance, and the motion to reconsider 
has never been called up. In what condition is the ordinance now ? 

Ans. The motion to reconsider was not in order unless the 
city council has a special rule allowing the motion to reconsider 
to be made at the next regular meeting. But, assuming that the 
motion to reconsider was in order when made, since it was never 
called up, its effect terminated at the close of the next regular 
meeting, and the ordinance at once went into effect on the adjourn- 
ment of that meeting. 

25. Quses. If an organization holds its regular meetings or 
sessions once in two or three months, and has directors’ meetings 
called specially in the intervals, must reconsideration be brought 
up at the next directors’ meeting, or can it hold over until an- 
other regular session? 

Ans. The question is not clear whether the action to be re- 
considered was taken by the crganization or by the board of di- 
rectors. In either case, the reconsideration could be moved only 
on the day the action was taken or on the next succeeding day, 
and in a meeting of the body that took the action it is proposed 
to reconsider. The motion to reconsider, if made at the proper 
time, can be called up at any time before the close of the next 
regular session of the same body. If the motion to reconsider 
was made at a meeting of the organization, it cannot be called 
up in a meeting of the board of directors. If it was made in a 
meeting of the board of directors, it cannot be brought up in a 
meeting of the organization. [See Ques. 17, 18, 26.] 

26. Ques. Our constitution has the following provision for 
its amendment: ‘‘No amendment shall be made to the consti- 
tution unless it shall have been proposed by a state society, com- 
municated to all other societies by the national recorder, returned 
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to her on or before the first Thursday in March in order to 
append the two-thirds vote of the state societies to the call for 
the annual meeting, said two-thirds vote of all societies to con- 
stitute the adoption of the amendment.’’ An amendment was 
sent out to the state societies and did not receive the necessary 
two-thirds vote. A member proposes at the annual meeting to 
move to reconsider the vote by which the amendment was re- 
jected. Is this motion in order? Our national society is governed 
by R. O. R. 

Ans. No. If you refer to the Table of Rules on p. 6 of your 
parliamentary authority you will see that a negative vote on the 
motion to amend a constitution may be reconsidered. But a re- 
consideration must be moved by one who voted with the prevail- 
ing side, in this case the negative, and ‘‘on the day the vote to be 
reconsidered was taken, or on the next succeeding day.’’ [R. O. 
R., p. 156.] The voting units appear to be state societies, and 
therefore the reconsideration would have to be proposed by a 
state society that voted against the amendment. It is impossible, 
however, for the motion to be made now, as‘more than a day has 
passed since the vote was taken. Your constitution is so worded 
that it cannot be amended at the annual meeting, nor can a vote 
on amending it be reconsidered. [See Ques. 17, 18, 25, 27, 101.] 

27. Ques. In a convention composed of delegates from various 
counties, which delegations were instructed to vote as units upon 
a resolution, a member of one of the units voting in favor of said 
resolution moved to reconsider the vote by which the motion was 
earried, the unit of which he was a member having previously 
ordered the vote of the delegation recorded solid for the resolution, 
It is wished to know whether or not the said delegate had the 
right to make the motion to reconsider, and whether or not the 
chair’s ruling, that said delegate was out of order, was right. 

Ans. The individual members were not entitled to vote in 
the convention on the resolution, and therefore could not make 
the motion to reconsider. The delegates from a county voted as 
units; consequently the motion to reconsider could be made only 
by a unit that voted for the resolution. Any member who did not 
vote against instructing the county delegation to vote in favor 
of the resolution had the right in a meeting of the county dele- 
gation to move to reconsider the vote ordering the county vote 
on the resolution to be cast in the affirmative. If the reconsid- 
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eration is carried and the vote is reversed, any member can move 
to instruct the delegate’s chairman, or some other member, to 
move the reconsideration of the vote adopting the resolution, and 
to cast the county’s vote against the resolution. [See Ques. 26.] 

28. QuEs. Is a motion to rescind in order after a motion te 
reconsider has been defeated ? 

Ans. No, not in the same meeting, because by refusing ta 
reconsider the vote the club has shown that it will not at that 
meeting change the action taken. Rescind is in order, however, at 
a future meeting. 

29. Qurs. A bill is rejected and then reconsidered and again 
rejected by one house of a legislature. Can that house afterward, 
at the same session, adopt a similar or identical bill that comes 
to it from the other house, which has adopted it? 

Ans. Yes. That is not a case of renewing a motion or recon- 
sidering a vote, but is treated as a new question coming from a ¢o- 
ordinate vranch of the government, which simple courtesy requires 
to be considered regardless of action previously taken. Tech- 
nically a reconsideration applies only to acts of the same assembly. 
It is not a reconsideration to consider again an amendment that 
was rejected before the bill was sent to the other house, provided 
the other house had adopted that amendment before returning 
the bill. So the rules of reconsideration do not apply to the con- 
sideration of a vetoed bill that is returned by the executive. [See 
Ques. 25.] 

30. Ques. A motion is made to reconsider a vote, and the 
request is made that the reconsideration be entered on the min- 
utes. Can the chair refuse this request on the ground that the 
meeting is representative and that such delay would defeat the 
purpose of the motion? 

Ans. If delaying action until the next day will defeat the 
motion, the chair should rule it out of order. For instance, a 
vote inviting a person to address the society before the next day 
is not subject to the motion to reconsider and have entered on 
the minutes. But if delaying action until the next day will not 
defeat the object of the motion, the motion to reconsider and have 
entered on the minutes is in order. If improper use of this mo- 
tion is made, as was apparently done in your case, the remedy is 
to appoint an adjourned meeting for the next day, as explained 
inet. O. Re p. 167. 
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31. Ques. Can you rescind a vote and leave the motion in 
the form it was before the vote was taken? 

Ans. No. Reconsider has that effect, but not rescind. To 
rescind a resolution is to strike it out, to repeal it. To rescind a 
by-law is to amend the by-laws by striking out that by-law. See 
R. O. R., middle of page 169. [See Ques. 22.] 

32. QuEes. When a member gives notice of intention at the 
next meeting to rescind a vote, is it brought before the meeting by 
the president as unfinished business, or by the member who gave 
notice, or can any member call for the motion? 

Ans. <Any one of these methods may be pursued. The same 
principle applies to all motions where previous notice is given. 
The giver of the notice is usually allowed the preference as to 
the time of making or calling up the motion, as long as he makes. 
no improper use of the privilege. But the convenience of the as- 
sembly is more to be considered than that of any member, and no 
member should be allowed to prevent the assembly’s taking up at 
a reasonable time a question of which notice has been given. If 
this were not so, a member could prevent the motion’s being acted 
upon by giving the notice and then failing to make it or to call 
it up. This applies to all motions requiring notice. 

33. QuES. We wish to rescind a resolution adopted at a 
convention last year. It is a delegated body. How can it be 
done? 

Ans. Any member at any succeeding convention may make 
a motion to rescind the resolution. The vote required for the adop- 
tion of this motion is explained in R. O. R., p. 169. Since the 
convention has several meetings each day, the easiest way is to 
give notice of the motion to rescind at one meeting, and then it 
may be adopted by a majority vote at the next meeting, even if 
the two meetings are on the same day. 

34. Ques. Our club voted ‘‘to send a delegate to Washington 
and to pay all her railroad and hotel expenses.’’ It was after- 
ward found that we could not pay more than $50 of the ex- 
penses. It was too late to reconsider the vote. If we rescind the 
resolution, how can we get it again before the club in the desired 
modified form? 

Ans. The desired object can be attained in two ways. First, 
rescind the resolution and then adopt a new resolution in the exact 
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form desired. This, of course, is a main motion. Or, the resolu- 
tion previously adopted may be amended by striking out all after 
the word ‘‘pay’’ and inserting ‘‘$50 toward her expenses.’’ This 
motion to amend, like the motion to rescind, is a main motion 
requiring a two-thirds vote for its adoption unless previous notice 
has been given, in which case it requires only a majority vote. 
See R. O. R., pp. 147, 169, 268. [See Ques, 1, 18, 14, 15.] 

35. QuES. Can the vote rejecting an application for member- 
ship be reconsidered or rescinded in a society whose by-laws re- 
quire the vote to be taken by ballot, either with black and white 
balls or with slips of paper? 

Ans. Such a vote can be reconsidered. It is not in the list 
of votes that cannot be reconsidered, as given in R. O. R., p. 158. 
If the by-laws of the society do not prohibit the renewal of the 
application, the action of the society in rejecting the application 
may be rescinded. This is not among the votes that cannot be 
rescinded, which are stated on p. 169, R. O. R. If the by-laws 
prohibit the application’s being considered again for a certain 
period, then during that period the vote cannot be rescinded; but 
it can be reconsidered if the motion is made the day the vote was 
taken, or the next calendar day, by one who voted for rejecting 
the application. 

36. Ques. A society at a regular meeting expelled two mem- 
bers, all the provisions of the by-laws and parliamentary law 
for the expulsion of members being complied with. Three days 
thereafter a meeting was called for the next day for the specified 
purpose of rescinding the vote expelling said members. Had the 
members at this called meeting the legal or parliamentary right 
to rescind the vote expelling the two members? 

Ans. No. See R. O. B., p. 170. 

37. Ques. A member resigned, and was present when the 
resignation was accepted. He now wishes the resignation to be 
reconsidered. Can this be done? 

Ans. No. See Par. Prac., p. 173. 

38. Ques. A motion was made and carried to discharge the 
credentials committee, and count all present as members except 
certain ones challenged. At the next meeting a motion as follows 
was made: ‘‘To rescind the previous action in regard to the cre- 
dentials committee, and to consider everybody present members.’’ 
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This motion was ruled out of order by the chairman on the ground 
that the motion to rescind should be a single motion without the 
rider attached to it. Was the chair correct? 

Ans. No, because the motion to be rescinded is in conflict 
with the motion to be adopted, and the repeal is a necessary part 
of the motion to adopt. It is like placing in a resolution a pro- 
vision repealing everything in conflict with the resolution. 

39. QuxEs. It is customary in our club to have the board min- 
utes read once a month, and then to vote to accept the report, that 
is, the minutes. This is understood as approving what has been 
done and authorizing what is recommended. The club accepted 
the minutes of a meeting of the board that contained the record 
of the adoption of a resolution instructing the treasurer to leave 
signed blank checks with the financial secretary for her to fill out 
whenever she (the treasurer) left the city. A member who was 
going to oppose the acceptance of this part of the report did not 
arrive until after the report was accepted, and therefore could 
not move a reconsideration. After the meeting it was found that 
many members had not heard the report distinctly and were 
unaware of their having approved such action. Now they want 
to rescind it; but the report that they accepted approved bills 
which have since been paid, hence the vote cannot be rescinded. 
Can we rescind our action in accepting that part of the report 
of the board? How ean we reverse our action? 

Ans. Although you cannot rescind the vote accepting the 
report, because bills have already been paid as the result of the vote, 
yet you can rescind the approval of the instructions given the 
treasurer as far as the future is concerned. A law may be 
repealed, but the repeal does not affect the legality of actions taken 
after the passage of the law and before its repeal. Resolutions 
similar to the following should be adopted: 


Whereas, On the — of the club accepted the report of its board, 
thereby approving of the board’s action in instructing the treasurer to 
leave signed blank checks with the financial secretary whenever the treas- 
urer left the city; and 

Whereas, The club wishes to rescind that action and to express its dis- 
approval of said instructions; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the action of the club on the—day of in accepting 
the report of the board is hereby rescinded as far as relates to the instruc- 
tions given to the treasurer in regard to leaving signed blank checks with the 
financial secretary when the treasurer leaves the city. 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the club that no officer of the club is 
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justified in allowing a blank check with his signature to go out of his pos- 
Session. 

The board should rescind its action at the first meeting after 
the adoption of these resolutions by the club. Consult also R. O. 
R., pp. 169, 268. [See Ques. 354, 379.] 

40. Ques. (a) Is the motion to rescind in order before the 
time has expired for making the motion to reconsider? (b) If 
the motion to rescind a resolution is made while there is yet time 
to move to reconsider, should the chair ask whether there is any 
one both able and willing to move to reconsider before stating 
the motion to rescind? (c) If there is some one both able and 
willing, should the chair rule the motion to rescind out of order? 

Ans. (a) Yes; but to rescind requires a two-thirds vote or a 
vote of a majority of the membership, while to reconsider requires 
only a majority vote. (0b) Not necessarily. (c) No. 

41. QuEs. Can you rescind the unexecuted part of a motion? 

Ans. Yes. [See Ques. 42.] 

42. QuEs. Just previous to the annual meeting of a society, 
a resolution was adopted, almost unanimously, prescribing certain 
qualities for officers. At the annual meeting a motion to rescind 
this resolution was made out of the regular order, and was ruled 
out of order. Failing to complete the elections, the society ad- 
journed for a week. At the adjourned meeting another attempt 
to rescind the resolution was made, but the motion was ruled out 
of order and the balloting was proceeded with. Again the meet- 
ing was adjourned for a week. The board, which is empowered 
to call special meetings, now called a special meeting for the day 
before the day to which the society had adjourned. The meeting 
was called ostensibly for another purpose which was not urgent. 
Its real object was to rescind the resolution mentioned above. 
As soon as the special meeting was called to order, a point of order 
was made that ‘‘the meeting was improperly called and was there- 
fore out of order.’’ The chair ruled that the point of order was 
not well taken. From this decision an appeal was made and the 
decision of the chair was reversed and the meeting adjourned. 
(a) Was the society right in reversing the decision of the chair 
at the special meeting? (b) Was the motion to rescind the resolu- 
tion in order at the time of the election of officers? 

Ans. (a) I think so. It is possible that there may be an emer- 
gency of such urgency that a delay of one day, until the adjourned 
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meeting, would prove injurious. But the urgency should be evi- 
dent, and under such circumstances no business except that for 
which the meeting was called should be transacted. (b) Since 
the resolution related to the qualifications of the officers to be 
elected, the motion to rescind that resolution was incidental to 
the election, and was in order when the election was the order of 
business. Even after some of the officers had been elected it would 
have been in order to rescind the unexecuted portion of the resolu- 
tion. As no previous notice had been given of the motion to 
rescind, a two-thirds vote would be required for its adoption. But 
a bare majority vote could have suspended the resolution for that 
meeting, as stated under Standing Rules, p. 268, R. O. R. The 
majority at one session cannot bind the majority at another ses- 
sion, as explained at bottom of p. 255, R. O. R. [See Ques. 41.] 


CHAPTER XXXIX 
QUESTIONS ANSWERED 


BY-LAWS AND CONSTITUTIONS: AMENDMENT OF BY- 
LAWS AND CONSTITUTIONS 


By-Laws AND CONSTITUTIONS 


43. Qurs. Is it desirable for a society to have both a con- 
stitution and by-laws, or may it have only by-laws? 

Ans. It is entirely optional with the society. The so- 
ciety is the supreme authority. It is simpler, however, to have 
only by-laws. Formerly the more important fundamental rules 
of a society were made more difficult to amend than the others, 
ard were called the constitution, the less important being called 
the by-laws, just as the rules or laws made by the state were called 
laws, and those made by a by, a town, were called the by-laws. 
But, in case all the fundamental rules require the same notice and 
the same vote for their amendment, there is nothing gained by 
separating them into a constitution and by-laws. On the con- 
trary, the rules can be classified better if not separated. If incor- 
porated, the charter corresponds to the constitution, because the 
charter cannot be amended as easily as the by-laws, which in- 
clude the rest of its fundamental rules. If it is not incorporated, 
the club is under no obligation to divide its fundamental rules, 
but may require the same notice and the same vote for their 
amendment, and may call them the constitution or the by-laws, as 
it pleases. ‘‘By-laws’’ is the more usual term. [See Ques. 46.] 

44. Qurs. The rules of a society consist of a constitution and 
by-laws. One article in the constitution conflicts with one of 
the by-laws. Which is in force? 

Ans. The article in the constitution. A by-law that conflicts 
with the constitution is null and void. For instance, if the consti- 
tution limits the services of officers to two years, all of the by- 
laws must be interpreted so as to be in harmony with that rule. 

423 
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There is less liability of conflict in the rules if there is no sepa. 
rate constitution. [See answer to preceding question. | 

45. Ques. Is it possible to divide a set of by-laws into articles? 

Ans. Yes. The word ‘‘article’? has many meanings. The 
Century Dictionary gives eight distinct meanings besides ob- 
solete ones. The fourth one is, ‘‘A separate member or portion 
of anything.’’ This has under it six particular meanings, the 
second of which is: ‘‘A distinct proposition in a connected series.”’ 
This covers the case of by-laws, regardless of its meaning in 
law, or botany, or commerce, etc. It is usual to divide by-laws 
into articles and sections. 

46. Quzs. Is it true that ‘‘the law has decided that cor- 
porations should have simply by-laws’’? 

Ans. I know of no such law. Corporations are the creation 
of the state, and each state has its own laws. The legal term 
‘*by-laws’’ includes the fundamental rules of a society that may 
be called the constitution, or by-laws, or standing rules; or a 
part may be called by one name and another part by another 
of these names. Frequently in incorporated societies the charter 
takes the place of the constitution, the other fundamental rules 
being called by-laws. It is probably better to call all the funda- 
mental rules of a society by-laws, except those relating to the 
transaction of business in the meetings and the duties of the 
officers and committees, which are called rules of order. [See 
Ques. 48.] 

47. Ques. (a) When a resolution conflicts with an existing 
law or rule, is it necessary to repeal the law or rule before the 
resolution can be acted upon? (b) Is it necessary that the words 
‘‘this resolution hereby repeals all conflicting laws or rules’’ 
follow the resolution? (c) Or does the resolution automatically 
repeal such laws without further action? 

Ans. (a) Yes. If you consult the Index of R. O. R., you will 
find under the word ‘‘Resolution’”’ the words: ‘‘Not in order 
if conflicting with Constitutions, By-laws, Rules of Order, or 
Standing Rules, 201, 269.’’ On p. 201, under ‘‘Votes that are 
Null and Void even if Unanimous,’’ the first sentence is: ‘‘No 
motion is in order that conflicts with the laws of the nation, or 
state, or with the assembly’s constitution or by-laws, and if 
such a motion is adopted, even by a unanimous vote, it is null and 
void.’’ On p. 269 at the end of the section on constitutions and 
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other rules you will find this sentence: ‘‘No standing rule, or 
resolution, or motion is in order that conflicts with the consti- 
tution, or by-laws, or rules of order, or standing rules.’’ (b) No. 
Rules after being adopted cannot be repealed or otherwise amended 
by a resolution adopted by a majority vote and without notice. 
(c) No. The rule or by-law must first be amended so that the 
resolution will not conflict with it. Read R. O. R., pp. 268, 269. 
[See Ques. 353.] 

48. Ques. Is it necessary to designate the fiscal year in the 
by-laws or the constitution in any other way except by setting the 
time of payment of dues and the annual meeting? 

Ans. No, unless it is desired to have the fiscal year close 
at some other time than at the close of the annual meeting. 

49. Ques. How long do officers serve who are elected at the 
time of permanent organization? 

Ans. Until the first annual meeting, unless the by-laws 
specify a longer term. [See Ques. 68, 207.] 

50. Ques. Should the auditor be a member of the executive 
board and of the finance committee? 

Ans. No. It is better for the auditor to be in no way con- 
nected with authorizing the expenditures which he is to audit. 
Where large expenditures are involved it is better to have the ac- 
counts audited by a certified public accountant who is not a mem- 
ber of the organization. 

51. QuEs. Our state constitution contains the following: 
‘““This organization shall be composed of associations the 
minimum dues to be at the rate of 20 cents for each member— 
5 cents going to the national congress, 10 cents to the state, and 
5 cents to the district—dues to be forwarded with application for 
membership. Dues shall be paid by April 1, and become delin- 
quent two weeks prior to the annual convention.’’ (Our conven- 
tion is the last week of May annually.) Now, the two questions 
I am asked are these: (a) Does this paragraph give to the dis- 
tricts of the state the power to make their dues as much as they 
wish? (b) Is a new association forming in April, and sending 
dues with application for membership in state organization, paying 
dues for the current year, or can these dues apply as dues for 
the ensuing year beginning in July? 

Ans. (a) No. ‘The minimum dues prescribed are divided 
between the national, the state, and the district organizations, 
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leaving nothing for the associations. Apparently each association 
is permitted to increase the dues of its members and thus provide 
for its own expenses. Your by-laws should make this clear. (b) 
The dues paid during the fiscal year are for that year. If any- 
thing different is desired it should be clearly stated in the by-laws. 
Some organizations provide that dues paid after the annual meet- 
ing shall apply to the next fiscal year. 

52. Ques. The executive board consists of one president, three 
vice-presidents, one treasurer, two secretaries, and four directors. 
The only standing committee is one on membership. ‘Other com- 
mittees are book and art, philanthropic, hospitality, and printing. 
It is proposed to amend the constitution to make these chairmen 
members of the board. (a) Would this be proper? (6) If so, 
would they have to be elected by the club, or would the president 
still appoint them? According to the by-laws, the president now 
appoints committees subject to ratification by the board. 

Ans. (a) Yes. (b) The president would still appoint the 
committees unless the by-laws are amended. If all your five com- 
mittees are appointed for the year, as I assume they are, they are 
all standing committees. See R. O. R., p. 211. [See Ques. 53.| 

538. Quges. The by-laws of a society provide that the executive 
board shall consist of the officers, chairmen of departments, and 
chairmen of standing committees. Elsewhere is a clause empower- 
ing the president to appoint the chairmen of standing committees. 
A member has contended that this is illegal, and that an ap- 
pointed chairman cannot properly be present at any board meet- 
ing excepting to present his special work, after which he shall 
retire. Is the contention correct? 

Ans. No. The constitution or by-laws is the organic law of the 
society, and as long as it does not conflict with national or state laws, 
or the vested rights of members, or plain principles of justice, you 
may place in it any provision you choose. Nothing in your by-laws 
ean be illegal as long as it complies with the above, any more than an 
article of the constitution of the United States can be illegal. If 
your constitution or by-laws conflict with your rules of order, it is 
the latter that must yield. In the special case referred to, the 
method of choosing the chairman of a committee in no way affects 
the question of his rights and duties. Furthermore, if the society 
wishes to do so, it could make all the members of committees 
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members of the executive board, or merely give them the privilege 
of attending the meetings. [See Ques. 52.] 

54. Qugs. Is it ‘‘unconstitutional’’ for a constitution to re- 
quire payment of dues in advance? 

Ans. No. Nothing in a constitution can be unconstitutional. 
Unconstitutional means ‘‘in violation of the constitution.’’ <A 
society has a perfect right to make such a provision in its con- 
stitution. 

55. QuES. One of our by-laws reads as follows: ‘‘Section 3. 
The executive committee shall manage all affairs of the associa- 
tion, subject to the approval of the members in regular meetings, 
authorize all expenditure of funds, approve all applications for 
membership passed by the membership committee, act as judges in 
ease of complaints filed by members, and direct all officers and 
committees in their work.’’ Does this authorize the executive 
committee to dispose of all bills and debts contracted for without 
submitting them to a meeting of the association ? 

Ans. The by-law makes it the duty of the executive com- 
mittee ‘‘to manage all the affairs of the association subject to the 
approval of the members in regular meetings.’’ If the by-law 
made no exception to this general rule it would undoubtedly be 
the duty of the executive committee at every meeting of the asso- 
ciation to report all its acts since the last meeting of the asso- 
ciation for its approval. This report might be made by reading 
the minutes of the executive committee, which should always be 
kept and from which nothing should be omitted that was actually 
done by the committee. Four things are excepted, however, from 
this rule and do not require the approval of the association. These 
exceptions must be so construed as not to make the general rule 
just stated absurd. If they are interpreted in their broadest sense 
the general rule is made null and void. What would be the use 
of the rule making the management of ‘‘all the affairs of the asso- 
ciation subject to the approval of the members in regular meet- 
ings’’ if the executive committee could expend the funds in any 
way it pleased, regardless of the approval of the association, and 
could direct its officers and committees in opposition to the views 
of the association? Construed together it would seem that the 
intent of the by-law is to require the executive committee to re- 
port to the association its doings sufficiently fully to enable the 
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association to understand the management of its affairs, so that 
it may express its approval or disapproval. If the association dis- 
approves of anything, it has the power to give the executive com- 
mittee orders in the case, as otherwise ‘‘subject to the approval of 
the members in regular meetings’’ would be meaningless. But it 
is not necessary to submit all the bills or the directions that have 
been given to the officers and committees for approval. It is 
assumed that these bills are incurred and the directions are given 
by the executive committee in accordance with the plan of man- 
agement that has been approved by the association. But the associ- 
ation is the supreme authority, and if it feels that additional infor- 
mation is needed in a special case in order to determine whether 
something has been done of which it would disapprove, it has a 
perfect right to order the information to be furnished. The action 
of the executive committee on applications for membership that 
have been approved by the membership committee, and its action 
as judges in case of complaints of members, are final and do not 
have to be submitted to the association for its approval. 

56. Ques. An amendment to the constitution is proposed em- 
powering the board of managers ‘‘by a two-thirds vote of its entire 
membership (which vote may be taken by mail)’’ to reduce the 
annual dues. (a) Is it proper to give the board so much power? 
(6) Is a mail vote legal or advisable? 

Ans. (a) Yes, it is proper. A society may give the board any 
power it pleases. Whether your organization desires to give this 
power to its board must be determined by the organization itself. 
In some societies the board is very large and representative and 
is given great power, while in others very little power is given 
it. Usually, however, it has great power. I know of no reason for 
having the above-mentioned provision in your constitution, and 
yet I see no reason why two thirds of the entire membership of 
the board should not be empowered to lower the dues when they 
think best. (b) Yes, it is legal and is often advisable, and is 
used largely. Some organizations adopt that method of voting on 
all important matters, such as election of officers and amendments 
of the constitution. Where members are scattered over a large 
area it is the only fair way. [See Voting by Mail, p. 191.] 

57. QuEs. Because of illness the president of a state congress 
resigned, and the board of managers filled the vacancy by elect- 
ing a president, on the ground that all the officers are members of 
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the board, and the by-laws state that ‘‘The board of managers 
shall have power to fill all vacancies occurring in its body.”’ It is 
claimed by some that it is illegal to have the board fill a vacancy 
if the officer was elected for a term of two years. Is the claim 
correct ? 

Ans. No. Nothing in the by-laws of a society can be illegal 
unless it conflicts with the national or the state constitutions or 
laws, or the city ordinances, or the constitution or by-laws of 
an organization to which it is subordinate, or its own constitu- 
tion. Your organization has chosen to authorize its board to fill all 
vacancies occurring in its body, and it had a perfect right to do 
so. It has the right, in its by-laws, to authorize its board to 
appoint and depose at will any or all of the officers of the society, 
or it could have given this power to one man, provided, in an 
incorporated body, that no state law is violated thereby. [See 
Ques. 58, 61, 65, 216, 217, 382.] 

58. Qurs. There was no limit to the length of time a member 
could hold office until last year, when the by-laws were amended 
by adopting the following section: ‘‘No member shall hold more 
than one office at the same time. No member shall hold the same 
office more than two successive years, except the registrar. No 
member shall hold any office more than four successive years, except 
that the office of regent may be filled without regard to previous 
service in other offices.’? Another section of our by-laws reads 
as follows: ‘‘The officers of the chapter shall be ; these 
officers, together with ten members, shall constitute the 
board of management.’’ (a) As the by-laws do not include the 
ten managers among the officers of the chapter, does the expression 
““holding office’? apply to them? (0) Does the expression ‘‘No 
member shall hold any office more than four successive years’’ 
apply only to the registrar, or does it mean that after holding 
office four successive years a member is ineligible for any office 
whatever? (c) When an amendment to the by-laws is adopted, 
is it retroactive? That is, in our case is service in office previous 
to the adoption of the amendment counted? 

Ans. (a) Yes. The managers ‘‘hold office’’ as well as the 
officers. If the by-laws were designed to apply only to officers, the 
word ‘‘officer’’ should have been used throughout instead of 
““member.’’ A manager holds a very important office, a much 
more important one than is held by some who are called officers. 
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The better form for the by-laws would be, ‘‘The officers shall con- 
sist of and ten members who shall constitute the board 
of management.’’ Service on the board, however, is counted as 
holding office, whether the managers are called officers or not. 

(b) The latter construction is the correct one, as shown by 
the office of regent being excepted from its limitation, which 
would be absurd if the clause applied only to the registrar. The 
by-law allows a member to hold office for four consecutive years, 
provided he does not hold the same office longer than two years 
consecutively. After this he is for one year ineligible to any 
office except that of regent, which may also be held for two con- 
secutive years. Thus, a member may continue in office six years. 

(c) The amendment is not retroactive. It cannot make illegal 
the acts of an officer who was legally elected to the office as the 
by-laws then stood. It cannot, by limiting the length .of time for 
holding the same office to two consecutive years, in any way affect 
the legality of acts of officers who had held the same office for ten 
consecutive years at a time when there was no limitation on the 
length of service. The amendment takes effect the instant it is 
adopted, and if an officer at that time has held the office more 
than two consecutive years, he is legislated out of office. Previous 
service in office is counted, but takes effect only when the amend- 
ment is adopted. Thus, if any of the officers or managers had 
for the last four years held office, they would be ineligible for any 
office except that of regent. If the regent had held that office 
for two consecutive years and any offices the two preceding years, 
he would be ineligible to office as an officer or manager. 

To make this still plainer, take the case of the act of Congress 
retiring officers of the army automatically when they have reached 
the age of sixty-four. It would be incorrect to say that the law 
does not take into account the time an officer has lived before the 
law was passed. When the law took effect, all officers over sixty- 
four years of age were automatically retired. At noon on an 
officer’s sixty-fourth birthday he is automatically retired, no order 
being necessary. But the law was not retroactive, as it did not 
go back and make the retirement take effect on the sixty-fourth 
birthday of officers who were more than sixty-four years old at 
the time the law was passed. [See Ques. 108.] 

59. Ques. If a society amends its by-laws shortening the 
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terms of its officers, does it affect the officers previously elected for 
a longer term? 

Ans. Yes. <A society may amend its by-laws regardless of 
unexpired terms of any of its officers. The new by-laws go into 
effect as soon as adopted, unless some provision to the contrary is 
adopted by the society previous to, or simultaneously with, the 
adoption of the new by-laws. If, for instance, the new by-laws 
omitted directors, the moment the new by-laws were adopted the 
present directors would be legislated out of office. [See Ques. 103, 
106, 108, 109, 383. ] 

60. Ques. Our state federation has the following by-law: 
“All members of clubs within the state shall have the right 
to participate in the deliberations, but only the delegates shall 
have the right to vote.’’ Do members of the clubs who are not 
delegates have the right to make motions? 

Ans. If it were not for the last clause the answer would be 
No. Neither making motions nor voting is included in the strict 
meaning of ‘‘deliberations,’’ and if the by-law had stopped with 
that word the by-law would naturally be construed as giving non- 
delegates the privilege of debating but not of making motions or 
voting. But the last clause excludes the privilege of voting, thus 
indicating that the word ‘‘deliberations’’ is used in the broad 
sense of including making motions, debating, and voting, and 
consequently non-delegates may make motions as well as debate 
them. If this is not the wish of the federation, the by-law should 
be amended. 

61. QuEs. Our state federation at its annual meeting elected 
a state president and a state vice-president whose term of office 
should begin at the close of the next annual meeting of the national 
federation after their election had been confirmed by the national 
federation, as provided for in the constitution. The state presi- 
dent died before her election was confirmed. How shall the va- 
eancy be filled? 

Ans. If the by-laws of your state federation do not provide 
for the filling of a vacancy in the office of state president, the 
state vice-president becomes the state president. The fact that 
his election has not been confirmed does not enter into the case. 
If the President of the United States, elected in November, should 
die before taking his oath of office March 4, the vice-president 
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elected in November would take the oath in his place and become 
President. [See Ques. 57, 65, 216, 217, 382.] 

62. Ques. Our constitution provides that ‘‘The correspond- 
ing secretary shall conduct and have charge of the general cor- 
respondence of the federation. She shall sign and send all notices 
and invitations,’’ ete. Can the president and the executive board 
employ some one else to act as secretary at headquarters to receive 
and answer federation mail? 

Ans. No, unless the person is employed as an assistant to the 
corresponding secretary and is under her orders. A unanimous 
vote of the federation itself cannot deprive the corresponding 
secretary of the charge of the general correspondence of the federa- 
tion except by amending the constitution. 

63. QuES. When the words ‘‘duly elected and installed’’ are 
used in the constitution, (a) does that mean that it is necessary 
then to have installation exercises? (0) or can the officers assume 
their duties without any special installing? 

Ans. (a) No, unless there is a rule or custom prescribing a 
form of installation. (b) Yes, if a form of installation is not pre- 
scribed. 

64. Quzs. The by-laws of our national organization provide 
that ‘‘ All state branches shall work under a constitution in har- 
mony with the national constitution.’’ What is the status of a 
state branch that changes its constitution so as not to be in har- 
mony with the national constitution ? 

Ans. The state branch is a subordinate body, not a constituent 
one. Its constitution is subordinate to and cannot conflict with 
the national constitution. Any amendment in conflict with the 
national constitution, if adopted, is null and void in accordance 
with the principles laid down in the section on ‘‘ Votes that are 
Null and Void even if Unanimous,’’ R. O. R., p. 201. If the 
majority of the state branch refuses to recognize the national 
congress as its superior, the minority may resolve itself into the 
branch, and it should be recognized as such by the parent society. 
In case the branch is incorporated and property is involved, I 
think the courts would award it to the minority, in accordance 
with the principles laid down by the U. S. Supreme Court as 
quoted on pp. 300, 301, R. O. R. [See Ques. 104.] 

65. Ques. The by-laws of a society provide that vacancies in 
all offices shall be filled by the executive board. An election was 
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held and a member who was not present was elected president. 
The other officers elected were present and did not decline. The 
member who was elected president, when notified of her election, re- 
fused to serve, and the recording secretary was elected in her 
place. Who fills the vacancy in the office of recording secretary ? 

Ans. The executive board. The fact that the member who 
was elected recording secretary was present and did not decline 
when elected shows that she accepted the office and therefore was 
the recording secretary until elected president. She should then 
resign the office of recording secretary, and the executive board 
should fill the vacaney. [See Ques. 57, 61, 216, 217, 382.] 

66. Ques. The by-law prescribing the annual dues has been 
amended, increasing the dues. Are the members who paid their 
dues for the current year before the by-laws were amended to pay 
the additional amount this year? 

Ans. Those who had paid their annual dues before the adop- 
tion of the amendment would not have to pay the additional 
amount. Those who had not paid their dues for the year would 
come under the amended by-laws, and would have to pay the 
newly prescribed fee, because the new by-law took effect immedi- 
ately. The society, however, should have settled all this before 
or while adopting the amendment. It is careless to adopt an 
amendment of the by-laws without knowing what its effect is to 
be. Many might have voted differently had they understood the 
exact effect. The society had a perfect right, before the amend- 
ment was adopted, to decide by a majority vote at what time in 
the future it would go into effect if adopted. 

67. QuEes. The by-laws provide that officers shall serve one 
year or until their successors are elected. The president and secre- 
tary elected at the annual meeting did not decline, but they re- 
signed before entering upon the duties of their offices. Do the 
president and secretary who were in office up to the annual meeting 
continue in office until their successors are elected? 

Ans. If their successors had not been elected they would con- 
tinue in office ; but their successors were elected and did not decline, 
consequently they go out of office at the time of the election of 
their successors. 

68. QuEes. There is a rule in the constitution of a society that 
no officer can serve longer than two consecutive terms in the same 
office. Now, suppose, without amending the constitution, the club 
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wished to have one of its officers serve longer than two years. 
Would it be permissible to elect some one else at the annual meet- 
ing, and then for her to resign after she had served a month or so 
in the next club year, and then for the executive board to fill the 
vacancy with this other officer whom they wanted? The constitu- 
tion prescribes that vacancies in the offices of the club shall be filled 
by the board. If this can be done, would this officer then be 
eligible at the next annual meeting for two other terms? 

Ans. Both of .these questions must be answered in the nega- 
tive. The meaning of the constitution is clear, and these acts sug- 
gested are evident violations of it. If it is not desired to conform 
to the constitution, it should be amended. Constitutions of clubs 
very commonly provide that no officer shall serve longer than two 
consecutive terms in the same office, and there are constantly aris- 
ing questions as to the proper application of this rule. An officer 
may resign near the beginning, near the middle, or near the end 
of the term, and the question arises as to whether he has served 
that term. 'The question also arises in each case as to whether 
his successor has served the term. Before answering these ques- 
tions it is well to consider a similar provision in many constitutions, 
namely, that no officer is eligible to succeed himself. This is evi- 
dently intended to prevent an officer’s holding the same office for 
two consecutive terms. If an officer resigns so that his successor 
is elected at the last meeting before the annual meeting, which 
officer has served that term and is ineligible for the same office 
during the next term? If it is held that it is the second officer, 
then the constitutional provision is a farce, because one person 
may hold the same office continually except for a few days before 
the expiration of each term. Again, suppose, for illness or neces- 
sary absence, the president resigns at the end of the month. Should 
he be ineligible for the presidency the next term because a year be- 
fore he had held the office a month, while his successor is eligible and 
may hold the same office for nearly two years? Fairness requires 
that the term should be charged to the one that served the majority 
of the time, regardless of whether the service was in the early or 
the latter part of the term, and regardless of how the person 
acquires the office. It is all the same whether a vice-president 
becomes president by virtue of the resignation or death of the 
president, or by being appointed by the board to fill a vacancy. 
If one is ineligible to a certain office at the annual meeting, he is 
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not qualified to hold that office during any part of the year or term 
beginning with that annual meeting. If any one has served less 
than half the term, that term is not charged against him. These 
principles apply, whether the holding of an office is limited to one 
term or to two or more terms. [See Ques. 49, 207.] 


AMENDMENT oF By-Laws AND CONSTITUTIONS 


69. Ques. What is meant by the term ‘‘previous notice’’ in 
regard to an amendment to the by-laws? 

Ans. ‘‘Previous notice’’ means nothing more in parliamentary 
law than reading the notice, or giving it orally, at a previous meet- 
ing, or including it in the call for the meeting. The notice must 
give the purport of the amendment. When the amendment is 
offered at the next meeting it need not be in the exact words used 
in giving the notice. But no important change can be made in the 
effect of the amendment. The notice must be such as to enable 
members to know what change is proposed, but it does not neces- 
sarily give the wording of the motion to accomplish this change. 
See R. O. R., p. 271. [See Ques. 70, 74, 75, 76, 79, 83, 96.] 

70. Ques. What do you consider ‘‘ample notice’’ of an 
amendment? 

Ans. What is ‘‘ample notice’’ of a proposed amendment to 
the constitution of a society must be determined by each society 
for itself. In a case like a commandery of the Military Order of 
the Loyal Legion of the United States, where the members are 
scattered over a large territory and where the members vote by 
mail on amendments of the constitution and in elections, to give 
ample notice requires every member to be notified by mail. In a 
religious organization with a congregational form of government, 
ample notice is given when it is announced from the pulpit at the 
public services on Sunday. In a board of education ample notice 
is given by announcing it at the preceding regular meeting of 
the board. It all depends upon the organization. In many so- 
cieties the secretary does not keep a record of the addresses of the 
members and could not mail them the notices. In others the labor 
would be too great, unless the secretary was authorized to pay for 
having the work done. The society to which you refer has two 
thousand members, all living in the same city. It would be very 
troublesome to notify every member by mail, and in fact is im- 
practicable. On the other hand, notice should not be given at an 
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unimportant weekly meeting, provided more important meetings 
are held, say, monthly or quarterly. [See Ques. 69, 74, 75, 76, 79, 
83, 96.] 

71. Ques. A point of order was raised at the last meeting of 
our society against an attempt to amend the by-laws without notice. 
It is now proposed to consider the attempt to amend as a “‘previous 
notice’’ of the proposed amendments. Is this proper? 

Ans. No notice was given that the amendments were to be 
proposed at the next meeting, and therefore they cannot be acted 
upon at that meeting, unless it was understood by every one that 
what had been done was equivalent to previous notice that the 
amendments would come up at the next meeting. 

72. Ques. At a regular meeting some four years ago, after 
discussing the subject of changing its name, our association unani- 
mously referred the question to the executive committee with power 
to act. Under'this vote of power the executive committee changed 
the name of the association. No one has raised a question of the 
legality of this procedure, but some of us now are in doubt and 
would like to know whether the amendment was legally adopted. 

Ans. The amendment was not adopted by the method pre- 
scribed in the constitution. The method pursued was adopted, 
however, by a unanimous vote, and no one appeared to doubt its 
propriety. No one has raised a question as to its legality in the 
four years that have passed since the name was changed, and no 
one is injured by the action taken. Therefore I think the amend- 
ment should be considered as adopted. The error in the procedure 
was the result of a misunderstanding of what is meant by ‘‘with 
power to act.’ The committee seems to have understood the ex- 
pression to mean that the committee was given the power to adopt 
the amendment to the constitution. An assembly cannot give to a 
committee a power that it does not possess. The power given by 
that vote was the power to decide precisely what change ought to 
be made in the name of the association, and to see that the proper 
steps were taken to secure the adoption of the change, including 
giving notice of the proposed amendment. The association could 
not, even by a unanimous vote, dispense with the previous notice. 

73. Ques. Our by-laws require amendments to them to be 
presented at the previous regular business meeting. At the annual 
meeting, being desirous of taking action that conflicted with the 
by-laws, the article on amendments was suspended, and then the 
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by-laws were immediately amended and the desired action taken. 
Was this legal? 

Ans. No. The article of the by-laws providing for their 
amendment cannot be suspended, R. O. R., p. 267, and hence the 
amendment was never legally adopted. The votes suspending an 
article of the by-laws, amending the by-laws, and adopting the 
motion in conflict with the by-laws, are all null and void. 

74. Ques. The by-laws of our state convention contain the 
following article: 

These by-laws may be amended at the annual convention by a two-thirds 
vote of those present and entitled to vote, notice of the proposed amend- 


ment having been given at a previous meeting, or appended to the call of 
this meeting. 


Notice of an amendment to the by-laws was given, a recess of 
five minutes was taken, and then the amendment to the by-laws 
was adopted. It was claimed that the meeting after the recess was 
a different meeting from the one before the recess at which the 
notice was given. Is this correct? 

Ans. R.O.R., p. 254, says: ‘‘In this manual the term Meet- 
ing is used to denote an assembling of the members of a deliberative 
assembly for any length of time, during which there is no separa- 
tion of the members except for a recess of a few minutes, as the 
morning meetings, the afternoon meetings, and the evening meet- 
ings, of a convention whose session lasts for days. . . . An adjourn- 
ment to meet again at some other time, even the same day, unless 
it was for only a few minutes, terminates the meeting.’’ Therefore 
the notice was not given at a previous meeting, and the amend- 
ment, having been adopted in violation of the by-laws, is null and 
void. [See R. O. R., p. 201.] 

Your by-laws cannot be amended unless notice has been given 
‘‘at a previous meeting or in the call for this meeting.’’? The word 
‘“‘meeting’’ undoubtedly is used in the same sense as when we refer 
to the ‘‘annual meeting,’’ because a ‘‘call’’ is never issued for the 
separate meetings of a session. If the different meetings of each 
day of the session of the convention are referred to, there would 
be no sense in the provision for inserting the notice in the eall 
for the meeting of the convention. Notice could be given at any 
meeting, and the amendment could be adopted at any succeeding 
meeting, even on the same day. But it is a very reasonable pro- 
vision if the intention of the by-law was to give notice to the enn- 
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stituent societies by having the notice given at a previous session of 
the convention, or else in the call for the session at which it is to 
be acted upon. If the convention meets only once a year, notice of 
the amendment must be given at the previous annual meeting, or 
else in the call for the meeting at which it is to be acted upon. 
[See Ques. 69, 70, 75, 76, 79, 83, 96.] 

75. QueEs. The by-laws read, ‘‘An amendment to the consti- 
tution or by-laws must be conspicuously posted for one month pre- 
ceding action.’? An amendment was posted three weeks, after 
which the club season closed. What is the proper method of han- 
dling this amendment? Does it drop to the floor and have to be 
revived, or should it be considered one week after the club season 
opens? 

Ans. The amendment should again be posted in accordance 
with the by-laws, ignoring the previous posting. [See Ques. 69, 70, 
74, 76, 79, 83, 96.] 

76. Ques. Our by-laws require that proposed amendments 
shall be read at the meeting previous to the one at which they are 
acted upon. Is it complying with this by-law for the proposed 
amendments to be printed and furnished to every member a few 
days before the meeting, provided this is done by order of the 
society ? 

Ans. Yes. While not literally complying with the by-law, it 
carries out its spirit more thoroughly than a literal compliance 
would. When the amendments are numerous, as in case of a 
revision, it is much more satisfactory to have them printed and 
furnished to the members, so that they can be carefully examined 
in advance. In some cases it is advisable to print the existing by- 
laws and the proposed substitute in parallel columns. [See Ques. 
69, 70, 74, 75, 79, 83, 96.] 

77. Ques. The by-laws of a society state that they may be 
amended at any regular meeting. May they be amended at a spe- 
cial meeting called for the purpose? 

Ans. No. As the by-laws state that they may be amended at 
any regular meeting, it follows that they cannot be amended at any 
other time. The regular meeting may, however, adjourn to another 
day for the purpose of considering the amendments, and thus the 
desired object be obtained. 

78. Ques. At the regular meeting of a society a committee on 
revision of the by-laws submitted a new set of by-laws as a substi- 
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tute for the old set. At the previous meeting, and in the notice 
of this meeting, it was stated that ‘‘the new by-laws would be 
voted on.’’ Outside of the meeting a member has urged the neces- 
sity of having copies of the new by-laws sent to the members, or 
else of having them read at the meeting previous to the one at 
which they were to be voted on. It was claimed that this was 
unnecessary, as ‘‘these are not amendments but entirely new by- 
laws.’’ At the meeting the by-laws were taken up for action, and 
were read through and adopted as a whole, though a member ob- 
jected to the reading because the new by-laws had never been seen 
by the members. The same member also claimed that the new by- 
laws should be read and considered article by article, but it was not 
done. The objecting member did not vote, claiming that the pro- 
ceeding was irregular. The question is now raised, Which are the 
by-laws of the society, the old ones or the new ones? 

Ans. The statement of the case seems to show a lack of appre- 
ciation of the importance of by-laws, and almost indifference as to 
their contents. If a society is willing to adopt by-laws without 
knowing what they contain, there is no help for it. No one can 
know anything of by-laws that they have read only once. Your 
parliamentary authority, R. O. R., gives nearly five pages to Amend- 
ment of By-Laws, pp. 269-278, in addition to pages 92-94 show- 
ing the procedure when anything like by-laws are being considered. 
These instructions appear to have been ignored. However, the 
society appears to have been virtually unanimous in not caring to 
be informed as to the contents of the substitute by-laws reported 
by the committee, and they had a right, if they preferred, to adopt 
the substitute without hearing it at all. Notice was fully given 
that a revised set of by-laws was to be submitted at the specified 
meeting, so those interested were doubtless on hand. In my 
opinion, the new by-laws were legally, but very carelessly, adopted. 
Assuming that the society has its by-laws printed, the committee 
should have had the substitute by-laws printed and distributed to 
all the members either before or at the meeting. At the meeting 
the entire by-laws should have been read, and then each article 
should have been taken up separately and read and explained by 
the reporting member of the committee, and amended if desired, 
but not adopted, as explained in R. O. R., pp. 98, 94. Attention 
is called to the statement you quote that a revision is not an amend- 
ment. Any change in the by-laws is an amendment, whether it 
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is called a revision or a substitute, or whether the change is made 
by rescinding or repealing a part or all of the by-laws. If the 
intention of the member who moved to appoint the committee on 
revision was to have the entire by-laws revised, he should have 
moved, ‘‘That a committee on revision of the by-laws be appointed 
by the chair, with instructions to report at the next annual meet- 
ing a revised set of by-laws.’’ The revision, or substitute, which 
would be open to unlimited amendment, should be treated as ex- 
plained in the answer to Ques. 90. [See Ques. 79, 85, 86, 87, 88, 
89, 90.] 

79. Ques. There being dissatisfaction with two provisions of 
our by-laws, the executive committee took the matter up and recom- 
mended their modification, and asked for an appropriation to en- 
able it to employ a parliamentarian to prepare suitable amend- 
ments. This was done and the amendments were prepared. The 
notice of the regular society meeting in April stated that the pro- 
posed amendments would be presented at the next regular meet- 
ing in May. At the April meeting the president gave the same 
notice. At the May meeting the amendments were submitted and 
adopted unanimously. Has the new president, six months later, 
the right to declare the action adopting the amendments null and 
void on the ground that ‘‘written notice’’ of the proposed amend- 
ments was not given at a previous meeting, as required by the 
by-laws? 

Ans. No, though it was a mistake on the part of those in 
charge of the revision not to have submitted the amendments in 
writing, especially as they were all prepared. But as a people 
we have not learned to obey laws strictly, and it is not well to 
attempt suddenly without warning to enforce them to the letter. 
More harm than good is done by such a course. In this case the 
spirit of the by-laws was carried out, and every one appeared to 
approve of what was done. If, at either the April or the May 
meeting, the point of order had been raised that the notice given 
of the proposed amendments was not in writing, and the society 
had adopted the amendments without written notice, the action 
would have been null and void. But no such point was raised. 
Ample notice had been given, though not exactly as the by-laws 
required, and the amendments were adopted unanimously, and 
they are now a part of the by-laws. If the president declares 
any past action of the society illegal, and thus null and void, an 
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appeal should be made, as the society, not the president, has the 
power to decide the question. [See Ques. 69, 70, 74, 75, 76, 83, 96.] 

80. Ques. The by-laws provide that they ‘‘may be amended 
at any regular meeting, notice in writing having been given at the 
previous meeting.’’ The notice was given, but the amendments 
were not taken up at the next regular meeting. The question is 
mow raised whether the amendment to the by-laws cannot be 
adopted at a special meeting called therefor, the object being 
stated in the call, and then have this action ratified at the next 
regular meeting. 

Ans. No. An assembly cannot ratify an action that it could 
not itself have legally taken. 

81. QuEs. Some time ago the state law regarding the revision 
of incorporated organizations not organized for profit was changed. 
Previous to that time it was possible to revise the by-laws only 
at an annual meeting. Now revision is legal at any regular busi- 
ness meeting or adjourned session thereof. Some parliamentarians 
hold that any one can, according to the law, present an amend- 
ment at any regular meeting and have it acted upon without giv- 
ing any notice, although the rules of the organization stipulate 
that a five or ten days’ notice must be sent or given. Are they 
correct ? 

Ans. No; the notice required by the by-laws must be given. 
The change in the state law affected only the kind of meeting at 
which the by-laws can be amended. 

82. Ques. Our constitution provides that it may be amended 
at any regular meeting of the union by a two-thirds vote of the 
members present and voting, notice thereof having been given at 
a previous meeting. At the last annual convention an amend- 
ment to the constitution was adopted, and at the succeeding semi- 
annual convention the vote adopting the amendment was rescinded. 
(a) Was the motion to rescind legal? (6) Is the amendment still 
a part of the constitution? (c) A motion to lay on the table 
the motion to rescind was ruled out of order; was the ruling 
correct ? 

Ans. (a) No. (b) Yes. (c) No. This whole case is fully 
covered in R. O. R., p. 169: ‘‘To rescind is identical with the 
motion to amend something previously adopted, by striking out 
the entire by-law, ...and is subject to all the limitations 
as to notice and vote that may be placed by the rules on similar 
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amendments. It is a main motion without any privilege... 
and all the subsidiary motions may be applied to it.’’ As soon as 
the amendment was adopted at the annual convention, it became 
a part of the constitution, and could not be struck out except by 
the prescribed method of amending the constitution. Since the 
prescribed notice was not given, the vote rescinding the vote on 
adopting the amendment is null and void, and the constitution 
remains as it was before the motion to rescind was made. As the 
motion to rescind is a main motion, it may be laid on the table 
the same as any other main motion. [See Ques. 94, 102, 111.] 

83. QuEs. The constitution of our congress provides for its 
amendment at any annual convention, ‘‘due notice of such pro- 
posed amendment having been given at the preceding annual con- 
vention.’’ Last year a member gave notice of amending the entire 
constitution without giving any details as to what amendments 
were to be proposed. Is it parliamentary or constitutional to pre- 
sent a notice that the entire constitution will be amended, not. 
naming a single item that is to be considered? 

Ans. No. Your parliamentary authority, R. O. R., in refer- 
ring to notices of proposed amendments to constitutions where the 
amendments themselves are not required to be submitted, says at 
the top of page 271: ‘‘Only the purport of the amendment is neces- 
sary, unless the rule requires that the amendment itself be sub- 
mitted.’’ It is no legal notice unless the purport of each amend- 
ment is given so members may know what changes are proposed, 
though the exact wording of each amendment is not required. Since 
the proposed amendment must be endorsed by five members, it 
would appear that it should be in writing. There is no reason why 
the five members, or even one person if the by-laws did not pro: 
hibit, could not give notice of amendments to every article of the 
constitution, or notice of a substitute for the present constitution, 
provided the gist of every change is given. When the substitute 
is presented, unless confidence is felt in the good judgment of 
those submitting it, the congress should refer it to a committee, 
which may be ordered to report during the session, or to the next 
congress. No revision of the constitution should be adopted by an 
organization until after thorough examination by a carefully se: 
lected committee. The exact effect of every change should be un. 
derstood before the amendment or revision is reported to the organi- 
zation. If the intention of the member was to have the entire 
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constitution revised, he should have moved that a committee be 
appointed to revise the constitution, with instructions to report at 
the next annual convention. This revision would then be open to 
amendment to an unlimited extent. [See Ques. 69, 70, 74, 75, 76, 
halon 

84. Quzus. Article IV, Section 2, of our by-laws made our 
past presidents an advisory committee to the executive board, with 
the privilege of attending the board meetings, making motions, 
debating, and voting. This by-law was amended last spring on 
the recommendation of the committee on revision. The chairman 
of the committee, instead of moving the amendment in a proper 
form, said: ‘‘Article IV, Section 2, to be changed in the phrasing 
to read, ‘The past presidents shall form an advisory committee to 
the executive board.’’’ This was adopted. There is difference of 
opinion as to the effect of adopting this amendment. Some think 
that the past presidents have lost their privilege of attending and 
taking part in the meetings of the board, and others think they 
have not. Which is right? Is it a legal amendment when worded 
in this way, ‘‘It shall be changed in the phrasing’’? 

Ans. If nothing more was said by the committee chairman 
or by the presiding officer to explain the scope of the amendment 
to Article IV, Section 2, the vote of the society merely changed 
the wording of the part of the section relating to there being an 
advisory committee to the board, without changing the sense. 
This was what the committee recommended, according to the chair- 
man, and was what the society adopted. The privileges of the 
members of the advisory committee were not alluded to, and 
therefore were not affected by the vote. If the committee intended 
to substitute the words quoted for the entire section, its chairman 
should have so stated, and the old section should have been read 
and then the new one, and the difference between them explained, 
so that every one might understand exactly what was being voted 
for. The legality of the amendment is not affected by the fact that 
the motion was not made in the usual parliamentary form. The 
amendment might have been offered in perfect form, and yet, 
if the committee chairman had misrepresented the effect of the 
amendment and the voting members had no copies of the amend- 
ment and by-laws to examine for themselves—in such a case the 
amendment would have been adopted by means of fraud, and the 
vote should be declared null and void. Fraud vitiates any act. 
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The amendment as offered, though not in parliamentary form, could 
be understood by every one as an amendment to change the 
‘‘phrasing,’’ that is, the method of expressing the matter of the 
section without changing the sense. These questions would never 
have arisen if the effect of the adoption of the by-law had been 
thoroughly explained, as it should have been, when the questions 
were open for debate. Consult R. O. R., p. 94, and Par. Prac., p. 
145. 

85. Ques. Can a motion be made to substitute the by-laws 
recommended by a committee for the original by-laws? 

Ans. Yes; that is the proper motion when a committee 
submits a revised set of by-lawsfl [See Ques. 78, 79, 86, 87, 88, 
89, 90.] 

86. Ques. Should the by-laws be amended, if desired, section 
by section, before a motion is made to substitute the recommenda- 
tion of the committee for the original by-laws? 

Ans. No. Until the motion to substitute is made and is stated 
by the chair, there is no question before the assembly for it to 
amend. When the chairman of the revision committee reports, he 
should, as soon as the revised by-laws are read, say: ‘‘By direction 
of the revision committee, I move to substitute the by-laws just 
read for the present by-laws.’’ This is a main motion. When the 
chair states the question on adopting the substitute, it, the substi- 
tute, is open to amendment, section by section, by a majority vote, 
after which the vote is taken on adopting the substitute. No 
motion to amend the existing by-laws is in order, because those 
by-laws have been previously adopted and are not pending. After 
the substitute has been adopted it becomes the new set of by-laws, 
and cannot be amended excepting by giving notice and by a two- 
thirds vote, and by complying with every other of its requirements 
for its amendment. [The difference between the procedure in 
adopting a substitute for by-laws that have been previously adopted 
and adopting a substitute for by-laws that have not been adopted 
but are pending, is explained on page 34. [See also Ques. 78, 79, 
85, 87, 88, 89, 90.] 

87. Ques. When the revision committee brings in an entire 
new constitution and by-laws and wishes them substituted for the 
old ones, what motion should be made? 

Ans. ‘‘To substitute the constitution reported by the com- 
mittee for the present one.’’ The motion to substitute is a main 
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motion, not a subsidiary one, because the existing constitution and 
by-laws are not pending. 

88. Ques. In offering a substitute for the constitution or by- 
laws, should the old constitution be read first? 

Ans. No. The method is described in R. O. R., p. 94. The 
chairman of the revision committee should, in explaining each sec- 
tion, show wherein it differs from the existing constitution. [See 
Ques. 78, 79, 85, 86, 87, 89, 90.] 

89. Quxs. Do the rules governing the amending of the con- 
stitution control the revision of the constitution? 

Ans. Yes; because it is impossible to revise the constitution 
except by amending it, that is, by adding words to it or taking 
words from it. It is correct English to speak of revising the con- 
stitution, but when the revision committee reports a new consti- 
tution the parliamentary motion is to substitute it for the existing 
one. When the constitution prohibits its amendment (7. ¢., its alter- 
ation), except by a prescribed method, the prohibition cannot be 
evaded by using another word than ‘‘amend,’’ such as ‘‘rescind’’ 
or ‘‘revise,’’ to accomplish the same object. If the by-laws pro- 
hibit the executive board of a club from expending, without the 
elub’s authority, more than $200 between any two consecutive 
meetings, the board cannot legally evade this and purchase a 
club-house for $10,000, claiming that they had not expended any 
money, but had only purchased property, which was not pro- 
hibited by the by-laws. The purchase necessarily involves an ex- 
penditure. Does any one think for a moment that the U. S. 
Supreme Court would hold valid a revision of the U. S. Constitu- 
tion that was adopted without conforming to the rules governing 
the amending of the constitution? It must be borne in mind that 
the constitution cannot be changed in the slightest degree without 
amending it. Shylock had the right to cut out a pound of Antonio’s 
flesh, provided he did not draw a drop of blood; so the constitution 
may be rescinded or revised without observing all the rules govern- 
ing its amendment, provided not one word is added to nor one 
word struck out of the constitution. [See Ques. 78, 79, 85, 86, 
87, 88, 90.] 

90. Ques. Cannot a society amend a proposed revision of its 
constitution to any extent it pleases? 

Ans. It depends upon the nature of the revision. If the re- 
vision is a new constitution submitted as a substitute for the old 
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one, the answer is, Yes. In that case the members have notice that 
a new constitution is to be adopted, and consequently all of those 
interested should be present, since there is the same freedom of 
amendment as if the society were adopting a constitution for the 
first time. But the case is different when a revision committee 
reports amendments to certain articles of the constitution. In this 
case members attend who are interested in the particular changes 
made, and the amendments to these proposed amendments are 
very limited, as explained in R. O. R., p. 272. 

91. QuEs. Does the rule given in R. O. R., p. 272, for amend- 
ing the dues apply to amending the number of members of a 
society ? 

Ans. Yes. 

92. Ques. In our advanced class we had an example of a 
proposed amendment to the by-laws, to strike out ‘‘25’’ and insert 
‘*50’’ before the word ‘‘members.’’ When the amendment came 
up for action at the next meeting, it was moved to strike out **50’’ 
and insert ‘‘100.’’ Was the motion in order? 

Ans. The motion was not in order, as it ‘‘inereases the modi- 
fication of the rule to be amended’’ without any previous notice of 
the greater change being given, which is prohibited by the rule 
as laid down in R. O. R., p. 272. It is clearly explained there 
why such amendments are ous of order. If they were allowed, the 
object of requiring notice could be defeated. When notice of the 
proposed amendment was given, notice should also have been 
given of the amendment of the amendment to strike out ‘‘50’’ and 
insert ‘‘100.’’ [See Ques. 90, 91, 94, 100.] 

93. Qurs. The by-laws of a society read: ‘‘The membership 
of the club shall consist of 70 active, 50 associate, and 40 non- 
resident members.’’ A member has given notice to amend the 
by-laws by striking out ‘‘70,’’ her idea being to make the active 
membership unlimited. A number of members are opposed to 
this, but wish to increase the active membership to 150. How 
can this be done? 

Ans. The notice of the motion to strike out ‘‘70’’ and thus 
have an unlimited active membership covers an increase to 150 
members. The motion to strike out ‘‘70’’ is a main motion, and 
it therefore is in order to move to substitute for it the motion 
to strike out ‘‘70’’ and insert ‘‘150.’’ A subsidiary motion to 
strike out cannot be amended in that way. However, the better 
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way to accomplish the desired result would have been for some 
one, when notice of the proposed amendment was given, to have 
given notice of the desired amendment. [See page 369. } 

94. Ques. <A revision committee, a month before the annual 
meeting, sent out printed notices of proposed amendments to the 
by-laws, showing how the amended articles would read if the 
amendments were adopted. One of these changes the initiation 
fee from $5 to $10, but leaves the dues as they were. An amend- 
ment to this amendment was adopted at the annual meeting, in- 
creasing also the annual dues from $5 to $10: no motion to recon- 
sider was made or entered on the minutes. Would it therefore 
be in order to rescind this amendment at the next meeting, which 
is an adjourned annual meeting? If so, would it then be in order 
to pass it again for the same amount of dues? 

Ans. These questions are based on the supposition that the 
secondary amendment (increasing the annual dues from $5 to $10) 
was adopted legally. But it was not. The notice of the proposed 
amendment did not specify the changes to be made, but gave the 
section as it would read if the amendment was adopted. In this 
case the notice does not apply to any provision in the section that 
has not been changed in the proposed new section. The annual 
dues were not changed in the proposed new section, and therefore 
no notice had been given of their amendment, and any change made 
in the annual dues is null and void. 

If it were allowed to amend a proposed substitute by-law to an 
unlimited extent, the whole object of requiring previous notice 
would be defeated. Notice of the proposed amendments could be 
evaded by simply giving a substitute with some trifling change 
from the existing by-law. The real amendments could be held 
back until the last moment, increasing also the annual dues from 
$5 to $10. To take an extreme case, suppose the notice had re- 
printed the entire article, merely improving its style without mak- 
ing any change in the initiation fee or annual dues; would any 
one contend that at the annual meeting, without any notice, it 
would be in order to amend the amendment by increasing the initia- 
tion fee and annual dues from $5 to $50 each? If the notice of 
the amendment had proposed to change the ‘‘$5’’ to ‘‘$6,’’ an 
amendment of the amendment striking out ‘‘$6’’ and inserting 
‘*$10\’? while in order with an amendment of an ordinary motion, 
would be out of order with existing by-laws, because notice of a 
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proposed increase of annual dues from $5 to $6 is not sufficient 
notice to justify increasing the dues to more than $6. If such 
methods of amending by-laws were permitted, advantage would 
be taken of it, and the notice of proposed amendments would be 
so worded as to avoid attracting attention to the vital changes. 
really aimed at. A club cannot be too careful in amending its 
by-laws. The amendment changing your annual dues was adopted 
without the notice required by the by-laws, and is therefore null 
and void. See R. O. R., p. 272. If the committee had been au- 
thorized to submit a revised set of by-laws as a substitute for the 
existing ones, the revision would be open to amendment as fully 
as if the society were adopting a set of by-laws for the first time. 
[See Ques 90.] Your questions call for a reminder that an 
amendment to a by-law, when adopted, immediately becomes a 
part of the by-laws, and cannot be changed except in accordance 
with the rule for amending by-laws. Therefore the vote adopting 
an amendment to an existing by-law cannot be reconsidered. It 
cannot be rescinded without taking all the steps required for 
amending the by-law. [See Ques. 82, 91, 92, 100, 102, 111.] 

95. QuEs. As a proposed revision of the by-laws is an amend- 
ment, is it not improper to lay the revision on the table? Is it 
not out of order to apply any subsidiary motion to it except to 
amend or motions to close or limit debate? 

Ans. No. The revised by-laws are proposed as a substitute 
for the existing ones; but as the existing ones are not pending, the 
substitute (amendment) is not a subsidiary but is a main motion, 
as stated in R. O. R., pp. 55, 273, and the various subsidiary mo- 
tions may be applied to it, as to any other main motion. [See page 
38 and Ques. 96, 97.] 

96. Ques. When an amendment to the constitution is laid on 
the table in a society having regular sessions as frequently as 
quarterly, can it be taken from the table at the same or the next 
session and acted upon without further notice? 

Ans. Yes. 

97. QuEs. A revised constitution is submitted by a commit- 
tee on revision, and one article after much discussion is laid on 
the table. Was that a correct procedure? 

Ans. No. The pending question was on substituting the re- 
vised constitution for the existing one, and that question might 
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have been laid on the table, but not a part of it. The different 
sections are considered separately only for amendment. 

98. Ques. The constitution requires for its amendment ‘‘a 
two-thirds vote of those present and entitled to vote.’’ The vote 
on an amendment was 99 in favor and 7 opposed; 48 other mem- 
bers were present but did not vote. It did not appear fair to the 
parliamentarian to count the 48 silent ones in the negative, and 
so she raled that the amendment was adopted. Was the ruling 
correct ? 

Ans. The parliamentarian gave her opinion. The chairman 
is the one that can give a ruling. While the parliamentarian’s 
opinion of the unfairness of counting in the negative the 48 who 
neglected to vote is perfectly sound, yet the constitution required 
for its amendment a two-thirds vote of those present and entitled 
to vote. There were 154 of these present, two thirds of which is 
103, not 99. Her duty was to obey the constitution, however un- 
just or even absurd it may be, provided the meaning is clear. In 
this case there can be no doubt as to the meaning of the constitu- 
tion. [See Ques. 99, 342, 343.] 

99. QuEes. Our by-laws provide that they may be amended 
by a two-thirds vote of the members present. Twenty members 
were present; 12 votes were cast in the affirmative, 6 in the nega- 
tive, and 2 were blanks. The club accepted the ruling of the 
chair that two thirds of the votes cast ignoring blanks was a two- 
thirds vote of the members present. Was the amendment adopted 
or lost? 

Ans. The fact that the club accepted the ruling that two 
thirds of the votes cast ignoring blanks is the same as ‘‘a two- 
thirds vote of the members present’’ does not make it so. The 
amendment was lost, and the announcement that it was adopted 
is null and void. See R. O. R., p. 204. [See Ques. 98.] 

100. Qurs. Article III of our constitution contains the fol- 
lowing: ‘‘The annual dues for each club shall be $3 for 30 mem- 
bers or less, and 10 cents per capita for each additional member.’’ 
Appended to the call for the last meeting was a proposed amend- 
ment to the constitution ‘‘to strike out of Article III ‘$3’ and 
insert ‘$6.’ ’’ The amendment was adopted, and then, in order 
to make the larger clubs bear their proper share of the burden, 
the article was further amended by striking out ‘‘10’’ and insert- 
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ing ‘‘25.’’ (a) Was the latter amendment permissible not hav- 
ing been stated in the call? (b) If not permissible, does it 
mean that a proposed amendment that involves expenditure of 
money cannot be further amended from the floor? 

Ans. (a) No. (b) No. <A proposed amendment to consti- 
tutions or by-laws already adopted may be amended when it is 
pending, provided the secondary amendment does not increase the 
proposed change and is therefore fully covered by the notice. Thus, 
in the case stated, it would have been in order to move to amend 
the proposed amendment by striking out ‘‘$6’’ and inserting ‘‘$4.’’ 
This is thoroughly explained in R. O. R., p. 272. [See Ques. 91, 
92, 94.] 

101. Qurs. On the first day of a convention, one of the pro- 
posed amendments to the by-laws was defeated. Outside of the 
convention, a number of parliamentarians discussed the question 
of reconsidering the vote rejecting the amendment cn the follow- 
ing day when the other amendments to the by-laws were to be 
considered. One thought the vote could be reconsidered by a two- 
thirds vote; another thought it would require a unanimous vote; 
but the majority were of the opinion that a vote on an amend- 
ment to the by-laws cannot be reconsidered. (a) May a defeated 
amendment to the by-laws be reconsidered? (b) If it can be re- 
considered, what vote is required? 

Ans. (a) Yes. (b) Only a majority vote. In the Table 
of Rules, p. 6, R. O. R., opposite Amend Constitutions, By-Laws, 
Rules of Order, in the column headed Can Be Reconsidered, will 
ye found the figure 2. Note 2 says, ‘‘An affirmative vote on this 
motion cannot be reconsidered,’’ which means that a negative vote 
ean be reconsidered, because the rules at the heads of the columns 
apply to every case not marked by a star or excepted in a note. 
On page 158 of R.O.R., Amend the By-Laws is in the list of motions 
affirmative votes on which cannot be reconsidered. [See Ques. 26.] 

102. Ques. After an amendment to the by-laws or constitu- 
tion has been adopted, may the vote be reconsidered or rescinded 
at this same convention, if two thirds of the members present at 
the convention desire to do so? 

Ans. No, not. if the desire was unanimous. By-laws should 
not be amended so carelessly that it could be possible within a few 
days that even a majority would be in favor of a reconsideration. 
{See Ques. 82, 111. 383.1] 
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108. Ques. Has the president or chairman any authority 
or power to state when the amendment to the constitution or by- 
laws is to go into effect without the consent of the society ? 

Ans. None at all. Before its adoption a motion or resolu- 
tion may be adopted specifying a time for the amendment to go 
into effect. Or, tne motion to adopt the amendment may prescribe 
the time for it to go into effect. But, if neither of these things has 
been done, the amendment goes into effect immediately upon its 
adoption, and it is too late for even the society, much less the 
president, to change that time. [See Ques. 59, 108, 109.] 

104. Ques. A national organization amended its by-laws so 
that certain requirements were made mandatory upon its subordi- 
nates. The by-laws of one of its subordinates require a three- 
fourths vote of the entire membership for their amendment. So 
large an attendance at any meeting cannot be obtained. What 
ean be done? 

Ans. The order of the superior body is superior to the by- 
laws of subordinates and must be obeyed. If the state enacts a law 
that conflicts with the by-laws of a society, the state law must be 
obeyed. In both cases the conflicting by-law or clause is null and 
void and is repealed. [See Ques. 64.] 

105. Quss. Is it legal for a club to require a vote of three 
fourths of the membership to amend the by-laws? 

Ans. <A by-law cannot be illegal unless it conflicts with the 
constitution of the club or some state or national law. Your club 
has a perfect right to adopt a by-law requiring a vote of three 
fourths of the membership to amend its by-laws, but it would be 
unwise. When clubs are old and very large it is impossible to 
secure an attendance of a majority of the membership. [See Ques. 
107. ] 

106. Ques. <A president of a society was elected for a term 
of two years at the annual meeting held in April of an even year. 
Six months later an amendment to the by-laws was proposed 
changing the time of the election of the president from the even 
to the odd years. This amendment will be voted on at the next 
meeting. When will this amendment, if adopted, go into effect? 
As the next annual meeting is in an odd year, will it be neces- 
sary for the society to elect a president at that meeting? 

Ans. If this amendment is adopted at your next annual meet- 
ing it will go into effect immediately, and since that meeting is 
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in an odd year, it will be necessary to elect a president at that 
time. If it is desired not to legislate the present president out of 
office, it can be done as follows: You can amend the motion to 
adopt the proposed amendment by adding a proviso similar to 
this: ‘‘Provided that the term of office of the present president 
shall not expire until the close of the annual meeting two years 
hence.’’ If the motion to amend the by-laws is thus amended, its 
adoption reélects the president for two years. The amendment 
should be acted upon before electing the officers. In the notice 
do not place the proviso as a part of the proposed by-law. See R. 
O. R., p. 271. [See Ques. 59, 103, 108.] 

107. Ques. The by-laws of a society provide that they may 
be amended by a three-fourths vote of the entire membership, 
notice having been given at the previous regular meeting. These 
by-laws were adopted when the society was very small. Since that 
time it has grown to more than 600 members. It is a necessity that 
the by-laws be amended to meet the requirements of such a large 
organization. Repeated attempts have been made for two years to 
amend them, but it is impossible to get an attendance of three 
fourths of the entire membership. What can be done about it? 

Ans. Since the society has adopted a provision for amend- 
ment in its by-laws that is impracticable to carry out, the only 
thing that can be done is to change that provision to a reasonable 
one, complying, in making the change, with the spirit of the exist- 
ing by-laws as nearly as possible, The makers of the by-laws did 
not foresee that the time would come when it would be imprac- 
ticable to secure the attendance of three fourths of the member- 
ship at a meeting. If notice of the amendment of this by-law is 
given as required by the by-laws, and it is adopted by a three- 
fourths vote of the members present, and then a mail vote is taken 
on the adoption of the amendment as described in R. O. R., pp. 
199, 200, and three fourths of the votes cast are in favor of the 
amendment, the amendment is adopted by a method as nearly in 
the spirit of the by-laws as is practicable. While voting by mail 
is not allowed by R. O. R. unless it js provided for in the by-laws, 
yet this rule must be brcken in order to comply with the spirit 
of an unwise by-law. In R. O. R., p. 270, the committee on by-laws 
is warned against similar provisions in by-laws. [See Ques. 105.] 

108. QuEs. (a) When an amendment to a by-law is adopted 
a month after an officer was elected at the annual meeting to serve 
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two years under the by-laws then in force, is it retroactive? (b) 
That is, can a by-law that provides that no member can hold office 
for more than four successive years legislate out of office one who 
was legally elected under the old by-law, which had no limit as 
to the length of time a member could hold office? 

Ans. (a) No. (b) Yes. The by-law does not affect any- 
thing done in the past and is not retroactive. It does not affect 
the officers of the society until it is actually adopted, and then 
it immediately goes into effect, as stated in R. O. R., p. 271, last 
paragraph. A society may so amend its by-laws as to do away 
with certain offices, and thus legislate out of office those filling 
them. Such an amendment is not retroactive, as it did not affect 
anything prior to its adoption. Suppose a society has by-laws that 
allowed it to elect officers for life, and they had so elected them: 
this does not prevent the amending of the by-law so as to limit 
the term of office to such an extent as to legislate every officer out 
of office. 

In the case of your society, if you do not wish the amendment 
to affect the term of the present officers, a motion to that effect 
should have been adopted before voting on the amendment, as 
explained at the bottom of p. 271, R. O. R. [See Ques. 58, 59, 
109.] 

109. Qurs. What is the effect upon incumbent officers of the 
adoption of an amendment of the constitution or by-laws affecting 
their offices, when no motion is adopted protecting them at the 
time the amendment is adopted? 

Ans. They are affected by the amendment even if it legis- 
lates them out of office, as the amendment takes effect immediately 
upon its adoption. If it is desired that the amendment should not 
affect those in office, it is necessary to adopt such a motion before 
the amendment is adopted, or to incorporate it in the motion to 
adopt the amendment. [See Ques. 59, 108.] 

110. Ques. May an organization composed of its officers and 
of delegates from auxiliary societies amend its constitution so as 
to restrict the amending of the instrument to conventions held in 
alternate years? Or, in other words, is it in the power of one 
convention to prevent the next succeeding convention from amend- 
ing the constitution? 

Ans. Yes, provided the constitution is amended in strict com- 
pliance with the provisions for its amendment. The constitution, 
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or by-laws, adopted at one convention is binding on succeeding 
conventions, just as the by-laws of a society adopted at one ses- 
sion are binding on future sessions. R. O. R., p. 256. 

111. Ques. At the last annual meeting of a state federation 
of clubs, an amendment to the constitution was adopted, and a 
motion made that it should not go into effect until the next annual 
meeting. There is now a wish that it should not go into effect 
at all. Can the action of last year be rescinded, thus leaving the 
article as it was before it was amended? 

Ans. No. Your statement omits essential things. You state 
that the motion specifying the time the amendment was to take 
effect was made, not that it was adopted, and even if it is assumed 
that it was adopted, it is not stated whether it was adopted before, 
at the same time, or after the adoption of the amendment. From 
the way the statement is worded, it would appear that the motion 
was adopted after the adoption of the amendment. If so, it was 
null and void, as the amendment had become a part of the con- 
stitution and was already in effect. See R. O. R., p. 271. If the 
motion specifying the time for the amendment to take effect was 
adopted before or at the same time the amendment was adopted, 
it could be rescinded at another meeting, as explained under Re- 
scind, R. O. R., p. 169. But the effect of rescinding the motion 
is not to rescind the amendment to the constitution, as the ques- 
tion implies, but rather to cause the amendment to take effect im- 
mediately. There is no way to rescind the amendment except by 
taking the steps provided in the constitution for its amendment. 
[See Ques. 82, 94, 102.] 

112. Ques. An organization has a by-law to the effect that 
‘“notice of an amendment to a by-law must be given in writing to 
members one month previous to action.’’ At a regular meeting a 
member proposed an amendment to a by-law, which was there- 
upon referred to a committee. Said amendment was printed in 
the notice of the meeting for the following month. At this second 
meeting the committee reported, its report consisting of a substi- 
tute amendment for the one proposed the month before. The 
chairman had the assembly consider the amendment according to 
R. O. R., p. 271, on the ground that, as due notice had been given 
of the amendment, the report of the committee could be acted 
upon as a report regularly presented. (a) Was the ruling cor- 
rect? (b) The criticism has been made that the substitute amend- 
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ment itself should have been referred to a committee and considera- 
tion of it deferred for another month. Is this criticism correct ? 

Ans. (a) A committee to which is referred a proposed 
amendment to the by-laws is not a ‘‘committee appointed to revise 
the by-laws,’’ which is referred to on p. 271, R. O. R. The sub- 
stitute reported by the committee should have been treated in 
accordance with the principles stated on p. 272 R. O. R. for amend- 
ing proposed amendments of by-laws. (6b) The substitute reported 
by the committee should not have been referred to a committee. It 
had already been in the hands of a committee. If the substitute 
varied enough from the eoriginal amendment to require it to be 
sent to the members, then it was out of order, as shown on p. 272, 
above referred to. 

As the case is stated, it does not appear that ‘‘notice of the 
proposed amendment was given in writing to members one month 
previous to action,’’ as required by the by-laws. The notice ap- 
pears to have been given in connection with the notice of the 
meeting at which action was taken, and therefore not a month 
in advance. If so, the amendment was not legally adopted. 


CHAPTER XL 


QUESTIONS ANSWERED 
COMMITTEES AND THEIR REPORTS 


113. Ques. A committee is composed of four members. One 
is absent. (a) Can the chairman vote? (b) If so, when? 

Ans. (a) Yes. (b) He may vote at any time, but it is 
his duty to vote whenever it will affect the result. 

114. Ques. In a society in which the president appoints, and 
is ex-officio a member of, all committees, (a@} Has he the power to 
call a meeting of a committee, or does that power rest with the 
chairman? (b) Has the president any more authority in the 
committee than any other member? 

Ans. (a) The chairman of the committee is the only person 
who can call a committee meeting. If he neglects to do it, a meet- 
ing may be called by any two members. See R. O. R., p. 212. (b) 
No. See R. O. R., p. 210. [See Ques. 233, 234, 235.] 

115. Ques. According to parliamentary practice, ought the 
president to name the chairman of committees, or is it customary 
for the executive board to appoint them? 

Ans. It depends entirely upon circumstances. There is no 
uniform practice in the case. In some clubs the committees are 
elected by the club, in some they are appointed by the president, 
and in some by the executive board. Whoever appoints the com- 
mittee has the power to appoint its chairman, provided the ap- 
pointment is made at the time the committee is appointed. If no 
chairman is appointed, the first member appointed is chairman, 
unless the committee elects its own chairman. In many clubs 
the chairman of each standing committee is appointed by the presi- 
dent or by the club, and he is authorized to appoint the other 
members of the committee. This plan has many advantages. 

116. Ques. The by-laws provide that certain committees shall 
be appointed by the president as soon as convenient after his elec 
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tion. The president appointed the committees and then resigned. 
Does the resignation of the president affect the committees? 

Ans. No. When the president has appointed a committee and 
they do not decline, the appointment is complete, and it is not 
affected by the resignation or death of the president who appointed 
them. 

117. Ques. When the chairman of a committee resigns, who 
appoints a new chairman? 

Ans. Whoever appointed the chairman originally. tf no one 
attends to it within a reasonable time, the committee should elect 
its own chairman. [See Ques. 118, 119, 120, 121, 171.] 

118. Ques. Mrs. A. was appointed chairman of a committee 
by her club, with power to appoint her committee. Mrs. A now 
wishes to resign. What should be done about the committee? 

Ans. If the committee has not been appointed, the club should 
elect another chairman and authorize her to appoint her asso- 
ciates. If the committee has been appointed, there are three 
courses open to the club: (1) It may discharge the committee 
and appoint another chairman, authorizing her to appoint the rest 
of the committee; (2) it may appoint another chairman; or (8) it 
may take no action, in which case the committee elects its own 
chairman from its membership. Which is the best course to pur- 
sue depends upon the circumstances of the case. [See Ques. 117, 
119, 120, 121, 171.] 

119. Ques. A committee of three was appointed by the ex- 
ecutive committee to do a special piece of work. The chairman 
resigned. (a) Should the remaining two members have com- 
pleted the work? (b) The president appointed a new chair- 
man. Was this proper? 

Ans. (a) Yes, if no additional member is appointed. (b) It 
was proper if the president originally appointed the committee, 
not otherwise. The appointing power alone has the right to fill 
vacancies unless the by-laws provide differently. [See Ques. 117, 
TES 120121) 1712) 

120. Ques. The society appointed a permanent club-house 
committee with full power. It is now desired to change the chair- 
man. Can this be done, and, if so, by the society or by the execu- 
tive board? 

Ans. The society. The body that appointed a committee can 
remove or replace any of its members, or can appoint another com- 
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mittee in its place, or can replace any member, unless the by-laws 
prescribe a term of office. Its being called a permanent committee 
does not affect the case. [See Ques. 121.] 

121. Qurs. In case a member of a committee remained away 
from several meetings without an excuse, could he be removed 
from the committee by the chairman? 

Ans. No. The chairman of a committee has no power to re- 
move a member of the committee for any reason unless he ap- 
pointed the other members of the committee. He may request the 
body that appointed the committee to remove the delinquent mem- 
ber. [See Ques. 120 and page 266.] 

122. Ques. Our society elected as chairman of a committee 
one wko is not a member of the society. Was such action legal or 
in good form? 

Ans. Yes, the action was legal. Whether it was in ‘‘good 
form,’’ by which I understand you mean expedient, can be decided 
only by each society for itself. Officers and committees are chosen 
by a society for certain purposes, and it has the right to select 
such persons as it thinks will accomplish those purposes most effi- 
ciently. While the society can elect any one as a member or 
chairman of a committee, neither the president nor the board can 
place on a committee any one who is not a member of the society, 
unless specially authorized by the society. The society cannot elect 
as a delegate to the parent society any one who is not a member 
of the society. [See Ques. 123.] 

123. Ques. When an officer is authorized to appoint a com- 
mittee of a local society, can he appoint a person who is not a 
member of that particular local society, provided the person ap- 
pointed is a member of the state or national organization of which 
the local society is a subordinate? 

Ans. No, an individual cannot. <A society may appoint on a 
committee one who is not a member of the society, but authorizing 
its president to appoint a committee does not empower him to 
place on the committee any but members, unless permission to do 
so is expressly given. [See Ques. 122.] 

124. Ques. In a convention composed of delegates from local 
organizations, should the committee on resolutions, credentials, 
and the like be appointed from the members of the convention, or 
may they be appointed from members of local organizations, re- 
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gardless of the fact that they may not become delegates to the 
convention ? 

Ans. It is optional with the convention. In some very large 
conventions the members of these committees are kept so busy that 
they have no opportunity to attend the meetings and engage in 
the debates and voting. Societies whose delegates are appointed 
on these committees are virtually deprived of representation in 
such conventions. 

125. Quzs. What are the duties of the credentials commit- 
tee? 

Ans. The committee should receive and examine the creden- 
tials of all delegates and alternates, and furnish all who have 
proper credentials with suitable badges. They should report to 
the convention from time to time the number of accredited dele- 
gates and alternates, and furnish a list of the names promptly to 
the tellers, or assist the tellers in identifying those entitled to vote. 
In cases of doubt they should report the facts tc the convention 
and ask for instructions. [See page 281.] 

126. Quzus. Please explain the exact duties of a resolution 
committee at a convention. (a) Is it not to receive any resolu- 
tions referred to it and report amendments, ete., back to the con- 
vention, and move their adoption, and also to frame resolutions 
of thanks, ete.? (b) They have no power to take any action 
themselves, have they? 

Ans. (a) Yes. (b) I understand this question to mean, ‘‘ Has 
the resolutions committee the right to report any resolution, ex- 
cept of thanks, unless the resolution has been previously referred 
to it by the society?’’ The answer to this question is: The com- 
mittee may originate resolutions, unless the society prohibits it. 
Generally it is allowed. A committee is under the orders of the 
society, and the duties of the resolutions committee are whatever 
the society prescribes by rule or custom. [See Ques. 136 and Model 
for Standing Rules, page 398.] 

127. Ques. A committee was appointed to furnish the club- 
house and to build an addition. The next year, at a special meet- 
ing called for the purpose, it was voted almost unanimously to 
continue the committee, ‘‘with full power,’’ to serve until the com- 
pletion of the building. At the annual meeting the next year, 
the report of a committee appointed by the executive board, con- 
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taining three recommendations, was accepted by the club. One 
of these recommended the discharge of the committee. After- 
ward at the same meeting a vote of confidence in the chairman of 
the building committee was adopted. In my opinion, all the mem- 
bers present and voting (more than one hundred) understood that 
the vote meant the retention of the building committee. That was 
the intent of the motion. For nearly two years afterward the 
quarterly and annual reports of the committee were called for by 
the president, were made by the committee, and were accepted 
and filed by the club, no one objecting. At the last annual meet- 
ing a new president was elected, and he has ruled that the build- 
ing committee was discharged two years before by the club’s ac- 
cepting the report of a committee recommending the building com- 
mittee’s discharge. The ground was that accepting the report 
adopted its recommendations. Is that ruling correct? 

Ans. The statement involves several errors that need expla- 
nation. (a) The committee that reported the recommendation 
that the building committee be discharged should have reported a 
resolution to carry out its recommendation, as stated at the bottom 
of p. 214, R. O. R. On p. 215, after giving two examples to show 
the importance of the committee’s submitting resolutions to carry 
out ifs recommendations, the statement closes with: ‘‘The com- 
mittee should never leave to others the responsibility of preparing 
resolutions to carry out their recommendations. They should con- 
sider this as one of their most important duties.’’ 

(b) The new president is correct in saying that the accept- 
ance of the committee’s report adopted the committee’s recom- 
mendation that the building committee be discharged. The effect 
of that vote was to make the recommendation the recommendation 
of the club. The club should then have voted to discharge the 
committee, which requires a two-thirds vote, as notice of the motion 
had not been given. If a two-thirds vote could not be obtained, 
notice should have been given that the motion to discharge the 
committee would be made at the next meeting, at which time only 
a majority vote would be required for its adoption. 

(c) The vote of confidence in the committee’s chairman did 
not reverse the vote recommending the discharge of the commit- 
tee, though this seems to have been the understanding of the voters 
at the time. If it had that effect, the motion was out of order 
until after the vote accepting the committee’s report had been re- 
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considered, and the recommendation to discharge the committee 
had been struck out. It is absurd to endorse a recommendation 
that a committee be discharged, and then immediately to vote to 
continue the committee. 

(d) The fact that, notwithstanding the endorsement of the 
recommendation to discharge the building committee, its quarterly 
and annual reports were called for by the president, and were 
made by the committee and were accepted by the club for nearly 
two years without any protest, shows that the club understood that 
the committee had not been discharged. It is too late now to raise 
the question as to the effect of that vote. The club acquiesced in 
the action of its president in calling for the building committee’s 
reports, thereby approving the ruling that the committee was not 
discharged. 

(e) The vote of the club endorsing or adopting a reeommenda- 
tion that the building committee be discharged did not discharge 
the committee, according to R. O. R., the parliamentary authority 
of the club, and the club by its action afterward showed that its 
members did not at the time understand that the committee was 
discharged. The committee is still in existence, and can be dis- 
charged only as prescribed on p. 1338, R. O. R. 

128. Ques. When a committee’s report contains recommenda- 
tions or resolutions, (a) is not action on the recommendations or 
resolutions the only action necessary? (0b) Is it necessary first to 
adopt the report in order to act upon the resolutions separately ? 
(c) Is it necessary to adopt the ‘‘report as a whole’’ after action 
has been taken on the recommendations or resolutions? 

Ans. (a) Yes. (b) No. The adoption of the report carries 
with it the adoption of the recommendations or resolutions. (c) No. 
See R. O. R., pp. 223, 224. 

129. Ques. (a) When a report contains a recommendation, 
and some one moves that the report be accepted, does not that 
adopt the work and also the recommendation of the committee? 
(b) It is useless to move to accept the work done and then move 
to adopt the resolution, is it not? (c) Often in meetings a long 
report is read that does not include recommendations, and it does 
not seem necessary really to take any action, but some one will 
move to adopt the report. Is it not proper to move to accept in 
such cases? 

Ans. (a) Yes, if the motion is adopted. (6b) Yes. (c) Yes, 
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but no action is necessary. See R. O. R., pages 223, 224. [See 
Ques. 128, 130, 131.] 

130. Ques. A motion that a club give $10 to the Civie Asso- 
ciation is referred to a committee, and the committee recommends 
that the club make no contribution this year. The motion to adopt 
the report of the committee is lost. What is the next step? 

Ans. No motion to adopt the report should have been made. 
The chair should have said, ‘‘The question is on the adoption 
of the motion that the club give $10 to the Civie Association, the 
recommendation of the committee to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing.’’ If this motion is lost, the matter is ended and other business 
is taken up. In the case you mention the next step should 
have been for the chair to state the question as given above. [See 
Par. Prac., pp. 65, 66, for an illustration, and also Ques. 128, 
129, 131.] 

131. Quxs. If the society adopts an officer’s report with recom- 
mendations in it, do the recommendations then become the recom- 
mendations of the society ? 

Ans. Yes, recommendations, but they do not become resolu- 
tions. [See Ques. 128, 129, 130.] 

132. Ques. At an annual meeting held for election of officers, is 
it proper for an outgoing president to appoint committees for 
the incoming administration? 

Ans. No. 

133. Ques. What is the most approved and satisfactory method 
of appointing a nominating committee? 

Ans. Every method has its objectionable features. No one 
method is best for all organizations. In some societies it is difficult 
to find competent persons whe are willing to accept office. In other 
organizations there are many candidates scrambling for office. 
In a state organization that meets only once a year, the best plan 
generally is to have the nominating committee appointed by the 
executive board at least a month before the committee reports, .or 
at the time of election. 

1384. Quzs. Do all standing committees go out of existence at 
the expiration of the term? 

Ans. No. If not provided otherwise in the by-laws, the terms 
of members expire when their successors are elected or appointed. 
[See Ques. 135. ] 

135. Ques. Do special committees die with an outgoing ad- 
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ministration, whether such committees have completed work as- 
signed them or not? Do they die when they fail to report at the 
time specified ? 

Ans. No, to both questions. A special committee appointed 
by the society to do a piece of work continues in existence until 
its duties are performed, unless discharged sooner. Take, for 
instance, a committee appointed to recommend a site for a club 
building. Such a committee is not affected by the occurrence of 
the annual meeting or by the change of the administration. The 
society to which it reports is the same. 

But in a body like a convention of delegates, or a city council, 
or a board of directors, which ceases to exist at a definite time, 
a special committee expires with the body that appointed it, unless 
it is appointed expressly to report to the next convention, as in 
case of a committee to revise the by-laws. If it does not report, 
its life does not continue after the close of the convention to which 
it was to report. If it is desired to continue the committee, it can 
be done by adopting a motion to that effect. [See Ques. 134.] 

136. Ques. When a resolutions committee brings in resolu- 
tions of various kinds, including those of courtesy, does it report 
those of courtesy first or last, in giving its report? 

Ans. In any order that suits the committee, though usually 
the courtesy resolutions are brought in last. [See Ques. 126.] 

137. Quzs. If a motion has been made to substitute the mi- 
nority report for the report of the committee, (@) is the question 
put on the substituting, or (b) is the committee’s report open for 
amendments first, and then the minority report open for amend- 
ments, and then the question put on substituting and then on 
adopting? In other words, (c) is a report treated as a resolution 
would be? 

Ans. (a) Yes. (6b) Yes; this is the method of treating the 
motion to substitute. (c) Yes. [See Par. Prac., p. 26.] 

138. Qurs. Has a society the right to demand that the minutes. 
of its executive board be read to the society ? 

Ans. While the minutes of an executive board cannot be de- 
manded by a member of the society, yet the society may by a two- 
thirds vote, or by a vote of a majority of the membership, require 
them to be produced and read. If previous notice is given, only 
a majority vote is necessary. [See Ques. 260.] 

139. Ques. May an organization resolve itself into a com- 
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mittee of the whole for the purpose of discussing the report of a 
committee? 

Ans. Yes. [See Ques. 140.] 

140. Ques. When we come out of committee of the whole can 
any one make a motion, or only the chairmen of the different com- 
mittees? How do we get back into the regular order of business? 

Ans. The instant the chairman of the committee of the whole 
declares the adoption of the motion for the committee to rise and 
report, the committee of the whole ceases to exist and the assembly 
is in session. The president resumes the chair, which has been 
vacated by the chairman of the committee of the whole. The latter, 
instead of resuming his seat, stands and addresses the president, 
stating that the committee of the whole has had under consideration 
such and such a matter [describing it], and has directed him to 
report the following resolution, or amendment, or whatever the 
committee has agreed to. The business is then in exactly the same 
condition as if the report had been made by a special committee. 
The chairmen of the different committees have no more right to 
the floor than other members. Any member has a right to debate 
or make such a motion as he could make when considering the 
report of a special committee. This whole procedure is more fully 
described on pp. 229-233, R. O. R. [See Ques. 139.] 

There is seldom, if ever, an occasion in an ordinary society when 
the committee of the whole is of any advantage. If it is used, the 
society should limit each speech in committee to two or three min- 
utes in length. But, without going into committee of the whole, the 
society may extend the number of speeches to any desired limit, at 
the same time cutting down their length, which should generally 
be done whenever the number allowed is increased. Or the sub- 
ject may be considered informally as described in R. O. R., p. 234. 


CHAPTER XLI 


QUESTIONS ANSWERED 
NOMINATIONS; ELECTIONS 


NoMINATIONS 


141. Ques. What is the difference between a nominating 
committee and a committee on nominations? 

Ans. None. Either title is applied to a committee ap- 
pointed to submit nominations. 

142. Quzs. An organization has an annual convention which 
is a delegated body. Can a member of the organization who is 
not a member of the convention nominate a member for an office? 

Ans. No. A nomination can be made only by one who has 
the right to make a motion. 

143. Quzs. A county superintendent of schools is to be elected 
by the county school directors. In nominating persons for the posi- 
tion, can the nominator talk against the other candidates? In 
other words, are the rules of decorum in debate applicable to a 
ease of this kind? 

Ans. The nomination is debatable, and since the nominees 
are not members of the board of school directors, the rules of de- 
corum in debate as far as avoiding personalities do not apply. 
The relative merits of candidates for employment may be freely 
discussed. 

144. QuEes. How ean the statement in the table, R. O. R., p. 
7, ‘‘Nominations, to Make,’’ be reconciled with that on p. 96, 
next to the last line, which says, ‘‘It is undebatable?’’ 

Ans. The ‘‘it,’’ p. 96, refers to the method of making nomina- 
tions, that is, from the floor by ballot, etc., and not to making the 
nominations. The method of making nominations is undebatable, 
but a nomination itself may be debated. 

145. Ques. Our constitution requires that the general officers 
shall be nominated by ballot. Can the whole number of general 


officers be nominated on one ballot? 
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Ans. Yes. 

146. Quzs. Is it necessary for a candidate to be nominated in 
order to be elected an officer of a society? 

Ans. No. The person receiving the requisite number of votes 
at an election is elected if qualified in other respects, regardless 
of whether he was nominated or not. [See Ques. 159, 172, 178, 212, 
213. ] 

147. Ques. Has a member of a society the right to nominate 
herself for an office? 

Ans. Yes, she has the right, but it is scarcely conceivable that 
one would commit such an indelicate act. It implies that she 
has not one friend who is willing to nominate her, and lessens 
her chances of election. 

148, Ques. (a) Does the fact that a member has accepted a 
nomination from the nominating committee preclude his being 
nominated from the floor for another office? (b) May a candidate 
be voted for on the same ticket for two offices? 

Ans. (a) No. (b) Yes. 

149. Qures. At a recent election one man arose and nominated 
every man in the organization as a director. A new board of di- 
rectors was to be elected and there was some trouble among the 
members in regard to the election. How many can one nominate 
for one office? 

Ans. Only one, except by general consent, until every other 
member has had an opportunity to nominate a candidate. In no 
case can one nominate more candidates than there are places to fill. 

150. Ques. The nominating committee has had the custom of 
inviting suggestions for nominations for office. Is the committee 
at liberty to ignore these suggestions ? 

Ans. Yes. 

151. Ques. Has a nominating committee a right to nominate 
themselves for offices? 

Ans. Yes, they have the right. If a rule were adopted pre- 
venting it, the presiding officer, or whoever was authorized to ap- 
point the nominating committee, could keep off the ticket the names 
of prominent candidates for office by placing them on the neminat- 
ing committee. The committee is perfectly free as to its 
nominations, except as limited by the by-laws. When a nominating 
committee takes advantage of its power and nominates an unrea- 
sonable number of its own members, the remedy is to nominate from 
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the floor other persons for the same offices, or to move to appoint 
another nominating committee composed of the opposition, to 
report another ticket. 

152. Qurs. Is it necessary for the nominating committee to 
consult every person they wish to nominate, before nominating 
them, to ascertain if they will take the office if elected? 

Ans. It is not necessary unless required by the by-laws, but 
it is desirable when there is any doubt as to the acceptance of the 
office by the nominee if elected. This is especially necessary in 
conventions and other bodies meeting only annually. [See Ques. 
213.] 

153. QuEs. The by-laws specify that it shall be the duty of the 
nominating committee to prepare two tickets to be voted at the 
annual meeting. Under this by-law may the committee present 
two tickets with the same name for president on both ? 

Ans. Yes. Frequently all parties are united on one officer, 
particularly the secretary or treasurer. If it were desired to pre- 
vent any name’s being on both tickets, the by-laws should have so 
specified. 

154. Ques. A motion was made that nominations be made 
by ballot, and before it was put to vote a substitute motion was 
made that the nominations be made by acclamation. The chair 
ruled it out of order, on the principle that it merely made the 
affirmative of the amended question equivalent to the negative of 
the original motion. Was that correct? 

Ans. No. The affirmative of the motion that nominations be 
by acclamation is not the equivalent of the negative of the motion 
that nominations be by ballot. Deciding that nominations would 
not be by ballot left the assembly the choice between nominations 
from the floor, nominations by the chair, and nominations by a 
committee. 

I am not sure that I understand what you mean by a motion 
‘‘to make nominations by acclamation.’’ Acclamation in delib- 
erative assemblies is defined in the Century Dictionary to be 
‘the spontaneous approval or adoption of a resolution or measure 
by unanimous viva voce vote, in distinction from a formal division 
or ballot.’’ The only way a nomination can be made by acclama- 
tion is for every one to call out the same name spontaneously. 

155. Ques. The by-laws of our organization provide that 
nominations of officers of the lodges shall be condneted by a 
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nominating committee consisting of the president and all the ex- 
presidents of the lodges. This committee is required to ‘‘con- 
sider and vote upon all recommendations sent in by members upon 
blanks supplied to them for that purpose. It shall select the can- 
didates by a majority vote, and report the result thereof to the 
lodge at its next meeting. The nominating committee shall secure 
the consent of each candidate before it presents its report.’’ Under 
these by-laws, with R. O. R. as parliamentary authority, (a) Are 
nominations from the floor permissible after the committee reports? 
(b) May the nominating committee present two names, or must they 
decide on one? (c) If the vote of the nominating committee 
is by written ballot and the result is a tie, the chairman having 
voted, what decision is made? 

Ans. (a) No. Your by-laws outrank the rules of order and 
prescribe a definite method of nominations for your society. All 
the members have an opportunity to submit nominations to the 
committee, but of these names only the ones that receive a ma- 
jority vote of the committee will be presented to the society as 
nominees. (b) Yes, they may present two or more. They are 
required to vote on every nominee suggested by the members, and 
every nominee that receives a majority vote should be reported by 
the committee to the society as a nominee. There is no limit to 
the number of nominees for each office, according to your by-laws. 
(c) The ballot vote being a tie, the candidate has failed to be 
nominated by the committee. [See Ques. 156, 157.] 

156. Ques. <A society having voted that nominations shall be 
by ballot, are nominations from the floor also in order? 

Ans. No, unless the society authorizes it. The main object of 
making nominations by ballot is to get at the real wishes of the 
members, uninfluenced by the importance of the person making 
the nomination, and this object is defeated by allowing nomina- 
tions from the floor. If the object of the ballot were not secrecy, 
it would be simpler to allow nominations from the floor, and for the 
chair to ask those in favor of each nomination to rise and be 
counted. In this way in a fraction of the time the number in 
favor of each nomination could be found. But the object of the 
ballot is secrecy, and therefore, the society having ordered the 
nominations to be made by ballot, it is not in order to make open 
nominations. [See Ques. 155, 157.] 
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157. Ques. Some of our clubs have one of the following by- 
laws. Does either of them preclude nominations from the floor? 

(1) Nominations for office shall be by ballot, and the two candidates 
having the highest number of votes shall be the nominees for election. 

(2) During the first two days of the convention each delegate may de- 
posit in the ballot-box her choice of officers. The nominating committee 


shall present the names of the two receiving the highest number of votes 
for each office. 


Ans. Yes. Each of these rules provides for nominations by 
ballot. Every member has had an opportunity to nominate, and 
therefore nominations from the floor are not allowed. An in- 
stance of this will be seen in Par. Prac., p. 150. These by-laws are 
of very doubtful utility. They are a source of trouble, because 
many understand them to limit the voting to the two nominees, 
which is not the case. A society, on account of this misunderstand- 
ing, felt bound to elect the minority candidate, who had only 5 
votes on the nominating ballot, because the other candidate, who 
had 95 votes, declined election. The legal effect of such by-laws 
is simply to limit the names of candidates printed on the ticket 
to two for each office. Members may vote for any one they please. 
[See Ques. 155, 156.] 

158. Quzs. Is it legal for a nominating committee to present 
two names for the same office to the voting body? 

Ans. Yes. If the assembly in such case wishes the committee 
to submit only one name, it can refer the report back to the com- 
mittee, with instructions to that effect. Sometimes the committee 
is required to submit two names for each office. 

159. Ques. What would be the procedure in the event of a 
nominating committee’s failing to nominate a president, provided 
nominations from the floor are not allowed under the by-laws? 

Ans. Ballot for officers, without nominations; or, if preferred, 
a nominating ballot could be taken first. [See Ques. 146, 172, 173, 
22, 213%] 

160. Ques. If A nominates B and the motion to close nomina- 
tions is carried, may A then withdraw the nomination of B? 

Ans. No, not until nominations are reopened, unless with the 
consent of B. 

161. Ques. A name is presented for membership, in accord- 
ance with the by-laws, to the board of directors. and is laid on the 
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table. Can the name be brought before a new board, the same 
as if it had never been proposed before? 

Ans. Yes. Even if your by-laws prohibited a rejected name’s 
being proposed again for a year, it would make no difference. 
The name has not been finally acted upon. When it was laid 
on the table it was presumably for the purpose of investigation and 
could have been taken up at the next meeting. 

162. Ques. Is it necessary to have a motion that nominations 
close? 

Ans. No. When the election is by ballot, the chairman should 
announce that ‘‘nominations are closed’’ after he has asked whether 
there are any further nominations, and no more are proposed. 

168. Qurs. Has a nominee for an office the right to move that 
nominations close when she is the only nominee? 

Ans. No, unless a reasonable time has been given for other 
nominations, in which case she may do so. See R. O. R., p. 97. 

164. QuEs. Since it requires a two-thirds vote to close nomina- 
tions, is it reasonable that a majority vote can immediately reopen 
them without any change in conditions? 

Ans. When nominations were closed, those in favor of keeping 
them open must have been not more than one third of those voting. 
Is it conceivable that this minority of one third or less should 
become a majority ‘‘immediately without any change in condi- 
tions?’’ Is it not reasonable that, when a majority wish to reopen 
nominations, they should have the power to do so, as long as a much 
smaller number could have prevented their being closed? It might 
be argued with some show of reason that, since a two-thirds vote is 
required to close nominations, it should require a similar vote 
to keep them closed. But experience has shown that it is better 
to allow a majority to prevent the reopening of nominations. A 
two-thirds vote is required for closing nominations, the polls, or 
debate, because in each of these cases members are deprived of 
some inherent right to membership in a deliberative assembly. No 
one is deprived of a right when the polls are reopened. 

165. QuES. Three negative votes defeat a candidate for mem- 
bership in our club. Is the candidate defeated for all time, or may 
he be nominated again and again at future meetings, the same as 
if he had not been previously defeated ? 

Ans. In the article on Renewal of Motions, p. 171, R. O. R., 
the rule on this question is fully stated. The nomination may be 
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renewed at any future session, the same as if it had never been 
made. If this right to renew motions again and again is abused, 
the remedy is to adopt a rule or order or by-law prohibiting the 
renewal of certain motions for, say, three or six months after 
their rejection. [See Note on Session, R. O. R., p. 257.] 

166. Ques. A nominating committee was to be elected. Rival 
factions each nominated a member for chairman. Both were elected, 
but neither received as many votes as another member. Who is 
chairman, the member who received the most votes, or the nominee 
for chairman having the most votes? 

Ans. If the chairman was voted for directly, it is impossible 
that two candidates should both receive a majority of the votes 
east for chairman. The one receiving the majority of votes for 
that office was elected. If the committee was voted for without 
specifying who was chairman, the member receiving the most 
votes should call the committee together, and it should elect its 
own chairman. The fact that any one was nominated for chair- 
man has nothing to do with the case. Even if members put the 
word ‘‘chairman’’ in connection with the name of a nominee, it does 
not affect the case unless the voters are instructed to indicate 
which one they wish for chairman, in which case the one elected 
chairman is the one who receives a majority of the votes so indi- 
eated. The presiding officer may direct voters simply to head the 
list with the name of their choice for chairman, or to indicate their 
choice in some other way. [See Ques. 115.] 

167. Qurs. A society uses a nominating ballot to avoid giving 
offense by making open nominations when they wish to change 
officers. They then declare the nominating ballot to be the electing 
ballot. Is this the best procedure? 

Ans. No. The simplest way to obtain the result desired would 
be to vote to proceed to the election of the officers by ballot with- 
out nominations. The method you describe is to nominate by ballot, 
and then to elect viva voce. It is a viva voce election when by a 
viva voce vote you declare a nominating ballot to be the electing 
ballot, after you know what the nominating ballot is. You simply 
vote to elect the candidates who have received a majority of the 
votes on the nominating ballot. This is illegal if the by-laws re- 
quire a ballot election. [See Ques. 168. ] 

168. Quzs. Is it proper to declare the nominating ballot the 
formal or electing ballot? 
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Ans. Declaring the nominating ballot the electing ballot does 
away with the secrecy of the ballot just as much as the cases re- 
ferred to in R. O. R., p. 194, and therefore is out of order if the 
by-laws require the election to be by ballot. If the by-laws do not 
require a ballot, but the society has ordered the vote to be by ballot, 
this order may be reconsidered on the same or the succeeding day, 
if it has not been partially executed. If it cannot be reconsidered, 
the unexecuted part may be rescinded at the same meeting or any 
time thereafter. [See Drill in Par. Prac., p. 151, and Ques. 167.] 

169. Ques. A nominating committee makes its report and is 
appointed election committee. The candidate for president with- 
draws, and no action is taken on the withdrawal. The election is to 
be held at the next meeting three weeks later, the polls being open 
one half-hour before the meeting begins. The Australian ballot is 
used. (a) Because the committee has reported, has it finished its 
work? (0b) May the committee try to find another candidate? 
(c) If not, will there be a blank after the president’s space on the 
ticket, or will the candidate refusing to serve be obliged to have her 
name there? 

Ans. (a) Yes, usually; but in this case the nominating com- 
mittee has not fully performed the duty assigned it. The nominees 
should have been consulted and their consent assured before the 
report was made, unless the committee was reasonably sure of 
their consent. If a nominee withdraws, the work of the nominating 
committee has not been fully performed, and the committee should 
at once complete its nominations. In this case, since the ballots 
must be printed and the polls be open before the club meets again, 
the committee should fill the vacancy in the ticket, and report the 
fact at the opening of the next meeting. (b) Yes. (c) No name of 
a candidate who declines to serve should be printed on the ticket. 

170. Ques. The nominating committee submitted its report, 
naming two candidates for each office. Immediately, before the 
president had called for nominations from the floor, the second 
nominee for president resigned and nominated a member in her 
place. Should not the resignation have been given to the nominat- 
ing committee whose duty it was to accept the same and to select 
another candidate? Was the nomination made in this way legal? 

Ans. A nomination or a candidacy cannot be resigned, like 
an office or membership. It is assumed that you mean that the 
second nominee for president declined the nomination. If the 
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nominee knew of the intended nomination before the committee 
reported, and was not willing to be a candidate, the committee 
should have been notified, so that it could have filled the vacancy. 
While it was in order for the nominee to decline the nomination 
as soon as the report was read, it was not proper to make a nomina- 
tion to fill the vacancy. The committee’s nominations cannot be 
amended. Other nominations may be made as soon as the presi- 
dent calls for nominations from the floor, but they are not the com- 
mittee’s nominations. In the case mentioned the president should 
have stated that the nominee declined and ‘‘that nominations from 
the floor are now in order. A is nominated for president. Are 
there any further nominations for president?’’ The president 
should recognize the nomination made by the declining nominee 
as a nomination from the floor. The nominations from the floor for 
the different offices should be taken up in the same order as in the 
report of the nominating committee. [Read preceding answer. | 

171. Ques. We have a nominating committee that prepares a 
ticket containing two names, if possible, for each office to be filled. 
This ticket is presented at the meeting preceding the annual meet- 
ing. (a) Now, are nominations from the floor in order at this time, 
or two weeks later on election day? (b) If there are not two 
names brought in for each office, has the club the right to nominate 
persons to fill these places at the time the ticket is presented, or 
must all nominations be made on election day? (c) The nominat- 
ing committee consists of nine members, three appointed by the 
president and six elected by the club. After this committee has 
been named and announced, if any member resigns, has the elnb 
or the president the right to fill the vacant place? I understand 
that a vacant place would be filled by the appointing or electing 
power; but would the president, for instance, have the right to 
fill one of the three places made vacant, when the club would not 
have the opportunity to fill any place made vacant in the six, 
because they report at the next meeting? 

Ans. (a) Nominations from the floor are in order both times. 
[See Ques. 175.] (b) The nominations made by the committee 
cannot be amended by the society, but members can make addi- 
tional nominations from the floor when the nominating committee 
reports. (c) The appointing power can fill the vacancies. If 
the society feels this may give the president too much power, the 
remedy is to modify the by-iaw by reducing the number of mem- 
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bers appointed by the president, even to the extent of having all 
the nominating committee elected by the society. [See Ques. 
117,,119.] 

172. Ques. Is it democratic to have no nominations? 

Ans. Yes. [See Ques. 146, 159, 173, 212, 213.] 

173. Ques. (a) In R. O. R., p. 268, iine 12, you state: ‘‘This 
nomination is not necessary when the election is by ballot or by 
roll-call.’’, Do you mean by printed ballot? (b) Many organiza- 
tions are using a form of electing on the first ballot when no nomina- 
tion has been made. They quote this passage in your book as their 
authority. Is it right? 

Ans. (a) By printed or written ballot. (6) Yes. An illus- 
tration of the procedure in elections is given in Par. Prac., Seventh 
Drill, pp. 147-158. This drill is devoted to elections. [See Ques. 
146, 159, 172, 212, 213.] 

174. Ques. (a) Is it necessary or wise to have the names on 
an informal ballot, with the number of votes each received, placed 
upon the blackboard? (b) Is it better to omit the number of votes 
cast? 

Ans. (a) Yes, in order to guide the voters in the formal ballot. 
They know that ballots cast for candidates who received only 
three or four votes are valueless. (b) No. 

175. Qurs. Before postponing the election of officers for seven 
months, nominations were closed with one nominee for each office. 
Before proceeding to the election, should the chair call for nomina- 
tions? 

Ans. Yes. The case is somewhat like that of closing debate. 
The reasons for closing debate or nominations at one meeting do 
not usually exist at the next meeting. The members present at 
the two meetings may be different, and those at the second meeting 
should not be limited, in their right to debate and to make nomina- 
tions, by those present at the first meeting. [See Ques. 171, 176.] 

176. Ques. A club was having its annual election of officers. 
Ballots were cast for all the officers on one ticket. The club ad- 
journed before the tellers finished counting the ballots. When 
the balloting was finished, it was found that 224 votes had been 
cast for first vice-president; Mrs. D received 112, Mrs. § 111, and 
Mrs. L. 1. Since no one received a majority, there was no election 
for this office. (a) Will the election of a first vice-president come 
up at the next meeting as new business or as unfinished business? 
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(6) Will nominations from the floor be in order, or must nomina- 
tions be reopened in order to have additional nominations to those 
made at the last meeting? 

Ans. (a) Unfinished business. (b) Nominations from the floor 
are in order. [See Ques. 175.] 


ELECTIONS 


177. QuEs. May a person who is not a member of the society 
be elected an officer of that society ? 

Ans. It is not necessary that the officers of a deliberative as- 
sembly be members of the assembly, unless it is required by the 
by-laws. None of the officers of the national House of Representa- 
tives are members of Congress, except the presiding officer. In 
the United States Senate not even the presiding officer is a member 
of the Senate. In many societies the treasurer and the auditor 
are not members of the society. And even where the regular officers 
are required to be members, on special occasions an assembly some- 
times chooses a presiding officer who is not a member of the as- 
sembly. This is done in serious cases in which the presiding officer 
and other prominent members are involved, and it is important to 
have an impartial outsider as presiding officer. [See page 296. ] 

178. Ques. May a member of a society hold more than one 
office at a time? 

Ans. Yes, unless limited by the by-laws. In most societies it 
is generally understood that no member is to hold two offices, 
such as president and treasurer. Hence, if a member is elected to 
two offices and he is present, he should choose the one he accepts. 
If he is absent, the society should determine by vote which office 
is assigned to him, and then proceed to fill the other office. This is 
done because it is assumed that it was not intended that one mem- 
ber should fill two offices unless previous to the election the so- 
ciety had voted to adopt that policy. In small societies where it 
is desired that the work of two offices should be attended to by the 
same person, it is better to provide for it in the by-laws. [See 
Secretary-Treasurer, page 319, and Ques. 211.] 

179. Quxrs. The first vice-president is nominated for president. 
Is she obliged to resign as vice-president at once, or may she retain 
that office until elected president? 

Ans. She may retain her position as vice-president until she is 
elected president. 
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180. Quss. In an election of officers, the tellers had collected 
part of the ballots when a member arose and asked a parliamentary 
question relating to the election. Upon being answered by the 
chair, the member said she had voted under a misunderstanding, as 
had many others, and moved that the ballots collected be destroyed 
and the balloting be begun again. This motion was adopted and a 
new ballot taken. Was the procedure correct? 

Ans. Yes, if done before members had left after voting; or 
it could be done by a two-thirds vote after members had left. 
The object of the voting is to ascertain the choice of the assembly, 
and if a vote is taken under a misunderstanding that might affect 
the result it should be ignored. If no member who has voted 
has left the hall, the chair or a majority may order a new ballot 
immediately. If members have voted and left the hall, it requires 
a two-thirds vote to order a new ballot at the same meeting. If 
a new ballot at the same meeting is not taken, another ballot should 
be taken at the next meeting, which may be an adjourned meeting. 

181. Ques. There being no election on the first ballot, another 
ballot for officers was cast, and before the polls were closed three 
members arrived who had not been there when the first ballot was 
cast. Can these three members now vote? 

Ans. Yes. [See Ques. 199.] 

182. Ques. Have the tellers a right to vote? 

Ans. Yes. 

183. QurEs. Can a candidate for an office serve as teller at the 
election ? 

Ans. Yes, as otherwise persons might be appointed tellers to 
prevent their being candidates. But no known candidate for a 
prominent office should be appointed a teller. If a teller is nomi- 
nated for such an office, he should either decline the nomination or 
ask to be excused from serving as a teller. A teller should not 
ask to be excused from serving, simply because votes are cast for 
him. 

184. QuEs. In a meeting where there is only one ticket and no 
way provided in the constitution as to how officers are to be elected, 
(a) Cannot the secretary be instructed to cast the ballot? (b) 
Cannot a member move to make the vote unanimous? 

Ans. (a) Yes. (b) Yes; but the motion should be made by the 
leading opponent, or by one who voted for that opponent. One 
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negative vote, however, defeats the motion. [See Ques. 185, 186, 
187, 188, 189.] 

185. QuEs. When a vote on nominating ballot is unanimous 
except one vote, is it necessary to have the motion for the secre- 
tary to cast the ballot of the convention for A? 

Ans. Yes; or elect him in some other way. Nominations never 
elect. 

186. QuEs. What is the correct procedure when the secretary 
is asked to ‘‘cast the ballot’’? 

Ans. The secretary is not asked, but is directed, or ordered, 
to cast the ballot for a certain person for a specified office. In 
such a case, he writes the name of the candidate on a blank piece 
of paper, and standing says: ‘‘Mr. Chairman, by order of the club, 
I cast its ballot [or, unanimous ballot] for Mr. A for treasurer.”’ 
He then hands the ballot to the chairman and resumes his seat. 
The chairman, standing, says: ‘‘The ballot [or, unanimous ballot] 
of the club has been cast for Mr. A for treasurer, and he is there- 
fore elected treasurer.’’ This is not a vote by ballot, but is a 
viva voce vote, and cannot be done legally if the by-laws require 
the election to be by ballot. R. O. R., pp. 194, 202. [See Ques. 
184, 185, 187, 188 189.] 

187. Quzs. In an organization where the constitution requires 
an election of officers to be by ballot, and there is but one name 
for each office, and every opportunity is given for other names to 
be presented from the floor, and none is given, could the secretary 
be instructed to cast the ballot? 

Ans. No; the election must be by ballot, as the constitution re- 
quires. See R. O. R., p. 202. [See Ques. 184, 185, 186, 188, 189.] 

188. Ques. In most women’s organizations where there is but 
one candidate, if there is a unanimous vote, the secretary is in- 
structed to cast the ballot. (a) Is not this according to pp. 265 and 
266 of your book (R. O. R.)? (b) Or, do you mean that this pro- 
vision must be in the constitution? 

Ans. (a) No. (0b) Yes. It is a waste of time to ballot when 
there is only one candidate, but it must be done if required by the 
by-laws. [See Ques. 184, 185, 186, 187, 189.] 

189. Ques. Our national organization has this provision in 
its constitution: ‘‘In case there is but one nominee, or one persor 
receiving a large majority of votes cast on the nominating ballot, 
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by a unanimous vote the secretary or some member may be in- 
structed to cast the ballot of the convention.’’ Is this all right? 

Ans. Yes, it is a very good provision. It might be improved 
by changing the ‘‘large majority vote’’ to a definite amount, as a 
two-thirds or three-fourths vote. [See Ques. 184, 185, 186, 187, 
188. ] 

190. Ques. When several members are nominated for the 
same office, as for secretary, and the election is to be by voice, if 
the first one nominated is not elected and the second name is to 
be voted on, may any members who voted for the first one (the 
defeated one) vote for the second one? 

Ans. The same question arises in filling blanks. Each ques- 
tion is distinct, and every member has a right to vote on each 
nominee until one is elected, just as he may vote on each proposi- 
tion for filling a blank until one is decided on. 

Laws are usually made to restrain the individual, or to give 
him some privilege of which existing laws deprive him. There- 
fore, in the absence of a by-law or rule of order prohibiting a 
nominating committee from nominating its own members, or pro- 
hibiting a member from voting on each nominee for office until 
one is elected, you know that those practices are not prohibited, 
unless they are so clearly wrong as not to require any rules, which 
is not the case in the above instances. Thus it is not necessary 
to have a rule prohibiting a member from throwing a brick at the 
presiding officer, but it is necessary to have a rule prohibiting a 
member from speaking discourteously to him, or from charging 
improper motives to a member in debate. The first is out of order 
without any rule, but there may be doubt as to the other two. 
By keeping in mind this general principle, most questions of the 
nature of the one mentioned can be answered. 

191. Ques. In an organization chartered for the purpose of 
dispensing charity to worthy poor, and having no ciause in its 
by-laws from which to infer that it is a secret organization, al- 
though its meetings are held behind closed doors, does the presence 
of a non-member invalidate the results of an election of officers? 

Ans. No. Any society can adopt a by-law prohibiting the 
presence of non-members at an election, but in the absence of 
such a by-law their presence has no effect on the validity of an 
election or of any other business. 

192. Ques. An election was held and a certain person declared 
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elected. After the meeting it was found that five persons had 
voted who had not paid their dues. The number of votes cast for 
each nominee was nearly the same, so that the five votes might 
have affected the result. What should be done? 

Ans. If the organization does not have a by-law providing 
that members who have not paid their dues shall not vote, the five 
persons in arrears cannot be disfranchised, excepting by suspend- 
ing them from membership. If the organization has a by-law 
providing that such members shall not vote, but it has not been 
customary to enforce the by-law, and the question was not raised 
at the meeting, it is too late to raise it after the meeting. A 
single objection during the meeting would have enforced the by-law, 
and if the election had proceeded and the five members who were 
in arrears had been allowed to vote, the election would be invalid. 
As the right of these persons to vote was not raised at the meet- 
ing, the members present virtually gave unanimous consent for 
them to vote. Therefore the election stands, unless a by-law that 
nas been habitually enforced covers the case. [See Ques. 200, 286. ] 

193. QurEs. Since any action taken by a body when there is no 
quorum is invalid, although no person raises the question of no 
quorum, is not an election invalid when members vote who are not 
entitled to vote, even though no one raises the question? 

Ans. If the votes cast by persons not entitled to vote affect the 
election so that a new election is necessary in order to ascertain 
the choice of those entitled to vote, then the election is invalid 
and a new election must be held. The election is not invalid if 
the number of improper votes is not sufficient to affect the election; 
or if the assembly is willing to accept the word of the illegal voters, 
and also accept the ballot as thus corrected. The object is to ascer- 
tain the choice of those who are entitled to vote. But if long- 
established custom has waived certain requirements of the by-laws, 
such by-laws cannot be invoked to invalidate an election after the 
adjournment of the session at which the election was held. Cus- 
tom long established has the force of a rule until the society sees 
fit to vary from it, or attention is called at the time to its being 
in conflict with the by-laws or other rules. If the society had for 
a long period ignored the rule as to the quorum and it had been 
gustomary to transact business with less than a quorum, business 
transacted at such meetings held before attention is called to the 
by-law is not invalid. If for a long time elections have been viva 
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voce, or by directing the secretary to cast the ballot for the assembly 
(which is the same thing), they are not invalid, even though the 
by-laws require ballot elections, unless attention is called to the 
violation of the by-laws before the adjournment of the session at 
which the election was held. [See Ques. 200, 203, 204, 205.] 

194. Ques. When it is found that the ballot is being stuffed, 
what is the proper thing to do? 

Ans. If sufficient precaution is taken, this cannot occur if 
you have honest tellers. See R. O. R., page 195. [See pages 215- 
217.] If it is ever detected during balloting, the ballotmg must be 
stopped and all done over again, and those guilty of the fraud 
should be expelled from the society. If the fraud evidently does 
not affect the result of the ballot, it is not necessary to take a new 
ballot. [See Ques. 180.] 

195. Ques. Have the tellers the right to omit to report to the 
assembly the fact that one candidate received only one vote? 

Ans. No. The full report of the tellers should be given in all 
cases, accounting for every vote, unless the assembly decides other- 
wise. [See Ques. 206.] 

196. Ques. A formal ballot for the election of an officer resulted 
as follows: total number of ballots cast 20, of which A received 10; 
B 9; and 1 was blank. Was A elected or were 11 votes neces- 
sary to elect? 

Ans. A was elected. There were only 19 ballots and A re- 
ceived a majority. Blanks are not ballots. [See Ques. 197, 346.] 

197. Ques. If a member is nominated for an office and her 
name is withdrawn, are the ballots cast for her thrown out, the same 
as blanks? 

Ans. No; the ballots for her are counted, the same as any 
other ballots. If she gets a majority she is elected, and may accept, 
even though she declined the nomination. All ballots are counted. 
Blank pieces of paper are not counted as ballots. [See Ques. 196, 
346. | 

198. Ques. If a member moves that the ticket be accepted and 
it is adopted, would that not constitute an election? 

Ans. Yes, provided no rule or order adopted by the society 
requires the election to be by ballot. If the society has ordered 
the election to be by ballot, the motion to accept the ticket is out 
nf order. 
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199. Ques. What is the difference between reopening the polls 
and a second ballot? 

Ans. The polls are reopened before the ballots are counted, 
for the purpose of permitting members who have not voted previ- 
ously to vote at that time. A second ballot is taken after the first 
ballots have been counted and it is found that some of the offices 
have not been filled. A second ballot should then be taken for 
the offices still vacant. All members present can vote at the second 
ballot, the same as at the first. If the second ballot fails to fill 
all the vacancies, the balloting should be continued until they 
are filled. Each balloting is independent of the others, and the 
polls for each may be reopened for the benefit of those arriving 
after the polls have been closed. [See Ques. 181.] 

200. Qures. The constitution reads: ‘‘The election of the pro- 
posed member may take place at any regular meeting after the 
name has been placed in nomination at the previous regular meet- 
ing. The election must be by personal ballot, three adverse votes 
defeating the candidate. New members shall be declared members 
if within two weeks they signify their acceptance and pay dues.’? 

At an election a member received three adverse votes. How- 
ever, the following irregularities occurred at that election: The 
tellers did not count the votes or the number of members present, 
and one new member present, not knowing of the rule concerning 
payment of dues, voted without having paid her dues. This rule, 
however, has never been enforced. Can the election be declared 
illegal on the above-mentioned grounds? 

Ans. I think not. It was not necessary to count the votes 
or the members present. The three adverse votes are sufficient 
to defeat the candidate. The clause regarding the payment of 
dues never having been enforced, it is too late now to raise the 
question of order. Had this matter been brought up at the time 
of voting, the illegal ballot should have been rejected. It is as- 
sumed that a quorum was present. [See Ques. 192, 193, 203, 204, 
205. | 

201. Ques. Formerly the officers of a society were elected 
annually. At the last annual meeting, in an even year, the by-laws 
were amended so that the term of office is two years, certain officers 
to be elected in the even years and the others in the odd years. 
After the amendment was adopted, all the officers were elected 
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without anything being said as to their term of office. Does the 
term of office of those to be elected in the odd years expire at the 
next annual meeting, which is in an odd year? 

Ans. Yes. The by-laws require certain offices to be filled in 
the odd years, so that every odd year there must be an election of 
these officers. At the last annual meeting these offices were vacant, 
and they were filled by an election, even though it was an even 
year. That could not, however, interfere with the by-law requir- 
ing them to be filled in the odd years. The by-laws did not allow 
the two-year term of these officers to be filled in an even year: 
it was only the unexpired part of the two-year term that was 
filled. 

202. Qugs. The secretary resigned, and the society proceeded 
to elect his successor by ballot, as is the custom, though there is 
no by-law requiring it. The ballot showed a tie vote for the two 
candidates, A and B. One of the candidates, Mr. B, moved to 
elect the other candidate, Mr. A, by acclamation. The chair ruled 
this out of order, as there were two candidates, unless Mr. B should 
withdraw his own nomination. From this decision an appeal was 
taken, and the decision of the chair was reversed, and Mr. A 
was elected by acclamation. Was this ruling correct? 

Ans. Mr. B, in moving that Mr. A be elected by acclamation, 
in effect withdrew his candidacy. When a candidate makes such 
a motion, it is not necessary for him to say also that he is no 
longer a candidate. His motion shows that. As the by-laws did 
not require the election to be by ballot, it was in order to vote 
to elect in any way the society pleased. If the by-laws had re- 
quired the election to be by ballot, an election conducted in any 
other way, though it had been unanimously so ordered, would 
have been null and void. 

203. Ques. Only 15 members of a club of 63 attended the an- 
nual meeting for the election of officers. Before the meeting they 
prepared a ‘‘slate’’ and had it adopted without opposition by a 
vote directing the secretary to cast the ballot of the club for the 
prepared ticket. It has always been the custom of the club to 
direct the secretary to cast the ballot, though the by-laws require 
the election to be by ballet. Was such an election legal? 

Ans. If only 15 of the 63 members chose to attend the annual 
meeting, and they were a quorum according to your by-laws, they 
had a right to elect the officers. And they had a perfect right to talk 
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over the matter beforehand and agree upon a ticket. If they failed 
to conform strictly to the by-laws, but followed the established cus- 
tom of the society, the officers elected are just as legally elected as 
those of previous years. That those present did not consider the 
election illegal is evident, because they had the power to elect their 
candidates legally, and would not have adopted a method the legal- 
ity of which they doubted. If they had thought the officers were 
not elected legally, they certainly would have taken a legal ballot 
and elected the same ticket. As no one has been deprived of any 
rights, and as the result would have been precisely the same 
if the by-laws had been conformed to, my opinion is that the 
election should stand. If at the time a point of order had been 
raised that the ballot was required by the by-laws, and the so- 
ciety had persisted in following the custom, the election would have 
been null and void, even though in accordance with the established 
custom. 

Suppose, however, that the by-laws assigned certain duties to 
an officer or a committee, and the society were to adopt a resolu- 
tion assigning these duties to another officer or committee, and it 
was afterward discovered that this was in violation of the by-laws. 
As soon as the point is raised that the action taken is in violation 
of the by-laws, the chair should rule that said action is null and 
void. 

In the first case, the election was necessary and in accordance 
with custom, and the election would have resulted the same if a 
proper ballot had been taken. In the other case there was no 
necessity for the adoption of the resolution, and the result would 
have been entirely different if the by-law had been conformed to. 
In the first case the action should stand, and in the second it is 
null and void. [See Ques. 193, 200, 204.] 

204. Qurs. The by-laws of our society require the officers to be 
elected by ballot at the annual meeting. Most of our officers were 
elected as usual by the formula, ‘‘The secretary is directed to cast 
the ballot,’’ ete. As the election was illegal, how can we make 
it legal? Do the officers of the preceding year hold over until there 
is a new election? 

Ans. The election was held at the prescribed time, the annual 
meeting, and was conducted according to the method established 
by custom, which was not in conformity to the by-laws. If a point 
of order had been raised and the club had persisted in violating 
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the by-laws, the election would be null and void and the old 
officers would continue in office until their successors were properly 
elected. 

As a general rule, a law that has been ignored for years, so 
that its existence is not known by most persons, should not be sud- 
denly enforced against those who have violated it in ignorance of 
its existence. If, at the time, attention had been called to the 
violation of the by-laws, and the error had not been corrected, the 
election would have been illegal and the old officers should continue 
in office until new officers could be elected, which should be done as 
quickly as possible, notice thereof being given. But the violation 
of the by-laws was not intentional, and the best interests of the 
society are subserved by allowing the election to stand. [See Ques. 
193, 200, 208, 205.] 

205. QuEs. The constitution of our city federation of clubs 
says that all officers shall be elected at the annual meeting, that 
the annual meeting shall be held in April, and that no officer shall 
hold office longer than three terms. At our last annual meeting 
new officers were nominated, the old officers having been in office 
three terms. Before the election, by request of the nominees, the 
annual meeting adjourned until November 21, the officers to be 
then elected. The request was made because our city is to enter- 
tain the state federation convention next November, and it was 
thought this could be done better if the old experienced officers of 
the city federation were still in office. One or two members only 
thought our action unconstitutional. Were we wrong? 

Ans. Yes; you violated your constitution. If you could ad- 
journ your annual meeting for seven months, why not for twelve 
months, and thus continue the old officers in office for another 
year? It was the duty of the city federation to proceed to the 
election of officers at the annual meeting. If the election could 
not be completed on that day, it should have adjourned to another 
day. It would be reasonable to adjourn for a week, but 
not longer. The spirit of the constitution should be carried out 
as far as practicable. Since no one is injured by the error and it 
is impracticable to correct it now until a few days previous to the 
November meeting, it is better to let the action stand. [See Ques. 
175, 198, 200, 203, 204.] 

206. Ques. When a society votes for all its officers on one 
blanket ballot or on a voting-machine, and provides in its econ- 
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stitution that the ‘‘majority of votes cast shall elect,’’ how is the 
majority computed? That is, must a successful candidate for an 
office on the ballot have a majority of the total number of votes or 
ballots cast by the voting-machine, or only a majority of the votes 
east for the office for which he is running, which may be a much 
smaller number? That is to say, the number of votes cast for 
each office may vary, while the total number of votes cast is an 
exact count of all the ballots. Which number determines the ma- 
jority for an office? 

Ans. When several officers are voted for at the same time on 
the same ballot or on a voting-machine, each office is treated sepa- 
rately, the same as if it were the only office to be filled. The 
‘‘number of votes cast’’ is the number east for that office. Those 
ballots that have no name of a candidate for that office are treated 
as blanks as far as that office is concerned. The tellers’ report 
must give a full report for each office. [See Par. Prac., page 177, 
and page 561 in this book, and Ques. 195.] 

207. Ques. The by-laws read: ‘‘Club officers shall be elected 
every two years by ballot. Said officers shall not be eligible for 
reélection until two years after their term of office expires.’’ If 
a club secretary resigns after serving three months, and a suc- 
cessor is appointed by the board (without ballots being cast), is this 
second secretary eligible for election at the next election? Was 
she a ‘‘said officer’’? 

Ans. <A person who has filled an office more than half the 
time should be considered as having filled that term, regardless of 
how she was appointed or elected. In the case stated the first secre- 
tary is eligible, and the second, who has served longer than 
a year, is ineligible for office at the next election. [See Ques. 
49, 68.] 

208. Ques. The by-laws read: ‘‘The election shall be by bal- 
lot biennially. In case of tie the tellers shall obey the instruc- 
tions of the eclub.’? What ought to be the instructions of the 
club? Is it a square deal to have the candidates draw papers, 
the member drawing the longer slip being placed in office? Should 
not a second election be held, with ballots cast? 

Ans. Where there is time, it is always best to repeat the ballot 
until the officers are elected by a majority vote. When this is 
impracticable, the method of drawing lots described above seems 
equally fair to both candidates. 
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209. Ques. When printed ballots are used, and new names are 
written in the blank spaces, and the voter neglects to comply with 
the requirements to erase the other name or place a cross opposite 
the new name, should the vote be thrown out as illegal? 

Ans. No. The essential thing is for the ballot to show with- 
out any doubt for whom it is cast. When a name is written in a 
blank space in a ballot, there can be no doubt for whom that vote 
was cast. Requiring a cross to be placed in front of the written 
name is absurd. The erasing of the printed names is unnecessary. 
One of these methods is essential if the vote is intended for one 
of several candidates whose names are printed on the ballot, but 
is not essential if there is only one name for the office, or if one 
name is in writing. [See page 225, and Ques. 211.] 

210. Quzs. At an election of officers the tellers reported 129 
votes cast, of which 65 were for A and 64 for B. A was declared 
elected. But the tellers failed to report two votes that they had 
rejected as illegal because one voter put her ballot in the box be- 
fore it was marked by the inspector, but immediately noticed her 
mistake and called the inspector’s attention to it. The other wrote 
her own name in two ways on the ballot, besides the name of the 
candidate for whom she wished to vote. Should these two ballots 
have been included in the whole number of votes east? 

Ans. Yes. The tellers should have reported 131 votes east. 
Every ballot should be counted, whether legal or not. The number 
necessary to elect is a majority of all the votes cast, legal or illegal. 
In the case mentioned the tellers should have reported 131 votes 
east, 66 necessary for election, 65 for A, 64 for B, and 2 illegal, 
even though they were unanimous in declaring the votes illegal. 
If they had not been unanimous, before reporting they should 
have stated the facts to the assembly and have asked for instruc- 
tions. If the assembly had declared those ballots legal and one 
had been for A, A would have had 66 votes and been elected. If the 


assembly had declared the votes illegal, the chair would have an- — 
nounced that there was no election. The assembly is the supreme | 
authority, not the tellers. In asking for instructions as to these 


ballots, the tellers should give no clue as to the candidates for 
whom the ballots were intended. 
The difference between a political election and an election in 


a society is often overlooked. In the former the voters are not in ~ 


session. They cannot decide questions and continue balloting until 
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candidates are elected by a majority, as in an assembly. In this 
country, in political elections, it has been found best to allow 
a plurality to elect and to give to judges of election the power to 
decide questions which in ordinary assemblies would be decided 
by the assembly itself. 

In the case mentioned, it would have been better for the 
assembly to have allowed the two rejected ballots to have been 
accepted as regular. There was no doubt as to their being cast 
by members entitled to vote, and there was no doubt for whom each 
ballot was cast. It is a mistake to be so technical when there 
is no attempt at fraud. 

211. Ques. The Australian Ballot system was used at an elec- 
tion of officers. The nominating committee reported a printed 
ticket, with Mrs. A as candidate for president and Mrs. B ag 
candidate for director, both having accepted the nomination. Mrs. 
B was nominated from the floor for president also. The numbet 
present and voting was 100. The tellers reported for president, 
46 votes for Mrs. A, and 45 votes for Mrs. B, and 67 votes for Mrs. 
B as director. 3 ballots for Mrs. A and 6 for Mrs. B as presi- 
dent were thrown out by the tellers because they did not have the 
required cross before the names. Who is president, Mrs. A or 
Mrs. B? 

Ans. The object of an election is to ascertain whom the voters 
wish to fill certain offices. When it is apparent from a ballot 
itself for whom the voter intended to vote, it should be so credited. 
In the case mentioned it appears that 49 ballots were cast with 
no name for president except Mrs. A’s, which was printed on the 
ballot. Can there be any possible doubt as to whom these ballots 
were voted for? Did the fact that 46 had a cross before the name 
make these votes any more certain for Mrs. A than the other three 
where the cross was omitted? It is absurd to require a cross to 
indicate which candidate is voted for, when there is only one name 
printed on the ballot for the office. So it is equally absurd to re- 
quire a cross to show which candidate is voted for when the voter 
writes the name of his candidate. The 49 ballots that con- 
tained the name of no candidate for president except Mrs. A should 
be credited to her, and the 51 ballots that had the name of Mrs. 
B written for president should be credited to Mrs. B. The fact 
that the president stated that the cross was necessary does not 
make it so. The vote actually stood Mrs. A 49, and Mrs. B 51, so 
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that Mrs. B was elected. Since Mrs. B was also elected director, 
it was for her to decide which office she preferred, provided she 
was present. If she was absent from the meeting, it would be as- 
sumed that she would prefer the higher office, and the elec- 
tion of a director would immediately take place. If the two offices 
were of equal importance and she was not present, the society 
by a majority vote should decide which of the two should be assigned 
to her, and then proceed to fill the other. 

The Australian Ballot was designed for political elections where 
the names of a number of candidates for each office, and the neces- 
sary instructions, are printed on the ballot. It is not at all adapted 
to a case where only one ticket is printed, with no directions on 
it. [See page 225, and Ques. 178, 209.] 

212. Ques. Our by-laws contain the following: ‘‘The officers 
of this club shall be elected by ballot. The person receiving the 
highest number of votes for any office shall be declared elected. The 
tellers shall report to the chair only the names of the persons re- 
ceiving the highest number of votes.’’ I find nothing in ‘‘ Robert’s 
Rules of Order,’’ which our society has adopted, that recognizes 
this method of making the nominating ballot the formal ballot. 
What is your opinion of this method, and of reporting only the 
names of the successful candidates? By this method an officer 
might be elected by a small minority of votes, which seems to 
me unfair. 

Ans. The method you describe does not make the nominating 
ballot the formal ballot. It simply does away with a nominating 
ballot and allows a plurality to elect. On p. 24, R. O. R., you will 
see that ‘‘a plurality never elects except by virtue of a rule to 
that effect.’’ Your society has adopted such a rule, which it 
has a perfect right to do. I think a plurality vote should never 
elect in a local society where the balloting can be repeated until 
some one receives a majority vote. It is unfair to the officer to 
expect him to serve when he has the support of perhaps only a 
small minority. As for a nominating ballot, you are under no 
obligations to have one. Your society has a right to adopt a rule 
allowing the tellers to report nothing but the names of the suc- 
cessful candidates, though I have never before heard of any so- 
ciety’s taking such a step. It puts the society absolutely in the 
power of the tellers as far as the election is concerned, and if 
the tellers are unprincipled and in collusion, the election would 
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be a farce. As the object of your by-law is to prevent any one 
from knowing what candidates were voted for, and how many 
votes were cast for each, there is no possible way to detect fraud 
or to correct errors. [See Ques. 146, 159, 172, 178, 213.] 

213. Ques. Our by-laws provide for electing a nominating com- 
mittee, and also for nominations from the floor. All nominations 
must be placed on the bulletin-board one month before the election, 
and the names of all nominees must be sent with the notice of the 
proposed election to each club member, and must be printed on the 
ballots. The consent of each nominee must be obtained. (a) If 
a member writes on her ballot a name of one who was not nomi- 
nated, is that vote counted? (b) If a group on the day of election 
agree among themselves to write another name on the ballot for, 
say, president, and their candidate receives a majority vote, is 
their candidate elected over the one whose name is printed on the 


~ ballot? 


Ans. (a) Yes. (0b) Yes. It is better to cross out the printed 
name or names not voted for, though the fact that a name is writ- 
ten shows that the vote is intended for that person. The rule 
that the consent of nominees shall be obtained does not apply 
to those that are not nominated, and the voting is not limited 
to nominees. [See Ques. 146, 152, 159, 172, 173, 212, 213.] 

214. Quss. If a ballot for officers and directors is all correct 
except that too many directors are voted for, must the ballot be 
thrown out, or may the votes for officers be counted? 

Ans. The votes for officers should be counted. The vote 
for directors is thrown out, because it is impossible from the ballot 
to decide to which ones the vote should be credited. 

215. Quzes. In voting for directors or delegates, where there 
are several to be elected, often the voters vote for only one in order 
to insure a favorite’s receiving the highest number of votes. This 
is unfair to the other candidates. Is there any way to offset this 
pernicious practice? 

Ans. None, unless all the members adopt the same practice 
and each member votes for only one candidate, or the assembly 
ballots for only one director at a time. The second plan takes 
a great deal of time. The first plan takes just as much time, unless 
a rule is adopted that the required number receiving the largest 
number of votes are elected. 

216. Ques. We understand that our newly elected president 
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intends to resign at the next meeting, which is the last one until 
next fall. Our constitution states that vacancies shall be filled 
at any regular meeting in the same manner as at an annual meeting. 
Of course, our annual meeting is the day of election, when we 
vote by ballot, the nominating committee reporting the ticket 
two weeks before. What is the manner of electing a president 
to fill the vacancy in a case like this? Can a president be nomi- 
nated from the floor and elected the same day? 

Ans. Under no circumstances, except at the annual meeting, 
should a vacancy in the presidency be filled at the same meeting 
at which the resignation is presented. The society should know 
in advance when so important an election is to take place, so that 
those interested may attend. Your constitution providing that 
vacancies may be filled at any regular meeting in the same man- 
ner as at the annual meeting evidently intended that the elec- 
tions should be equally public and guarded in both eases. If it 
is customary to have a nominating committee for the annual weet- 
ing, the same method should be followed in filling a vacancy. As 
the resignation will probably be presented at the last meeting of 
the season, I would suggest the following procedure: Accept the 
president’s resignation, the vice-president taking the chair, and then 
adopt a resolution similar to this: 


Resolved, That when we adjourn we adjourn to meet at 3 P. M. on Satur- 
day, May 15, the special order of business being the election of a president. 

Resolved, That we now proceed te the election by ballot of a nominating 
committee of five, to nominate a president at the adjourned meeting, the five 
members receiving the largest number of votes to be declared elected, lots 
to be drawn in case of a tie. 


These resolutions provide for an adjourned regular meeting 
and for a nominating committee. Of course, when the nominating 
committee reports, nominations from the floor are in order. [See 
Ques. 57, 61, 65, 217, 382.] 

217. QuES. When the by-laws make no provision for a special 
election, and no provision for the filling of vacancies by a board, is 
there any legal time when an election may be held, except at the 
annual meeting? 

Ans. Yes. In an ordinary society the election may be held 
at any regular business meeting, notice of the election having been 
given at a previous meeting. In a delegated body, such as a state 
organization, an election to fill a vacancy not provided for by its 
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rules may be held at any meeting of the board, provided notice 
has been given at the previous meeting, or in the notice for this 
meeting. However, in these circumstances the board cannot fill 
a vacancy beyond the next meeting of the organization. [See 
Ques. 57, 61, 65, 216, 382.] 


CHAPTER XLII 
QUESTIONS ANSWERED 
OFFICERS; HONORARY OFFICERS AND MEMBERS 
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218. QuEs. Can the president of a local society call a spe- 
cial meeting of the society to be held at a considerable distance 
from the usual meeting place, as in another part of the state? 

Ans. No. The place must be the usual place of meeting, 
unless it is impossible to meet there. In that case the place must 
be one that is as convenient as possible for the entire membership. 

219. Ques. Should the president stand during the transaction 
of business? 

Aws. He should stand while putting a question, while giving 
his reasons for a decision on a point of order, and while speaking 
on an appeal. While members are speaking in debate, the chair- 
man should be seated and should pay strict attention to the debate, 
since the remarks are addressed to the chairman. At all other 
times it is optional with him whether he sits or stands. In a 
very large assembly it may be advisable for the chairman to stand 
whenever speaking, in order to make himself heard through the 
entire hall. 

220. Qums. Has the president of a society control over the 
seats of members? 

Ans. No, unless it is given him by some special rule of the 
society. 

221. Ques. When the president of a society is absent, would 
it be proper to nominate and elect the recording secretary to fill 
the chair, and then nominate and elect a recording secretary pro 
tem.? 

Ans. Yes, if no vice-president is present; but it is seldom 
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desirable. In the absence of the president and vice-presidents, the 
recording secretary calls the meeting to order and then calls for 
nominations of a chairman pro tem. [See Ques. 222.] 

222. Ques. If the president desires to address the assembly 
on a question when one or more of the vice-presidents are present, 
is it not unparliamentary for him to ask the secretary to take 
the chair? 

Ans. Yes. [See Ques. 221.] 

223. Ques. Should the chairman ever read a paper without 
calling some one else to the chair? 

Ans. Yes. He need not call any one else to the chair unless 
he wishes to take part in the debate; or unless he is so involved 
in the matter under consideration that the assembly may not 
have confidence in the impartiality of his decisions; or when, in 
a large body, he is to make a report that will require action by 
the assembly. 

224. Ques. When a president is making a report with recom- 
mendations, the vice-president having the chair, is it correct for 
the president to move the adoption of his recommendations? 

Ans. No. [See page 301.] . 

225. QuEs. Has the chair the right to appoint a secretary pro 
tem.? 

Ans. The duties of the secretary are such that usually no one 
wishes to take the office temporarily. Consequently in small socie- 
ties the chair frequently asks some one to serve as secretary pro 
tem. But the chair can do this only with general consent. A single 
objection would necessitate an election of a secretary, as described 
in R. O. R., bottom of p. 276. 

226. Qurs. Has the president of a board of aldermen a right 
to vote with the minority to make a tie, and then cast the deciding 
vote? Has the presiding officer under any circumstances the 
right to vote twice, once as a member and once as chairman? 

Ans. No, to both questions. The right to vote comes from 
membership, not from office. These questions are answered in 
R. O. R., p. 192. [See Ques. 273, 375.] 

227. QuEs. When the vote is by ballot and the result has been 
announced, may a president vote who has not voted before? 

Ans. Not unless the consent of the society has been obtained. 

228. Ques. Should the president cast the deciding vote in case 
of a tie, when the vote is taken by ballot? 
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Ans. No, the president is entitled to vote before the tellers 
begin to count the ballots, but not afterward. See R. O. R., p. 238. 
[See Ques. 226, 227.] 

229. Ques. Does the president of an organization have any 
more authority in the chair than any other presiding officer? 

Ans. No; he can no more reverse the action of a temporary 
presiding officer than the latter can reverse his action. In eithet 
case, the society may reverse the ruling of the presiding officer, 
and if this is not done it is assumed that the society acquiesces in 
that ruling. [See Ques. 239.] 

230. Ques. Should the president leave the chair during an 
annual election of officers, in case he is a candidate? 

Ans. No, not unless he chooses to do so. 

231. Ques. At the annual meeting, all of the officers were 
elected except the president. Who should preside at the next 
meeting? 

Ans. The vice-president who was elected at the annual meet- 
ing should preside until a president is elected, unless your by-laws 
provide that the officers shall hold office until their successors are 
elected, in which case the old president continues in office until his 
successor is elected. 

232. QuEs. (a) Is it the business of the chair to take questions 
from the table? (b) Should the chair announce a special or a 
general order? 

Ans. (a) No; but he may suggest it. He should give the 
preference to one rising for the purpose of moving to take a ques- 
tion from the table, over one who rises to make a new motion. 
[R. O. R., p. 155.] (b) Yes, it is the duty of the chair to announce 
the order, or to state that the time has arrived to take up a 
special order. [R. O. R., top of p. 70.] 

233. QuEs. The president is made ex-officio a member of all 
committees. If he is absent for a couple of weeks, would the vice- 
president attend committee meetings occurring during his absence? — 

Ans. No. Where the president is made ex-officio a member of 
all committees, it is to enable him to attend and to take part in 
their meetings whenever he wishes to, so that he may be familiar 
with their work and may influence their actions. This applies 
only to the president. He is under no obligation to attend the meet- 
ings, and is not regarded as a member in counting a quorum. See 
R. O. R., p. 210. [See Ques. 114, 235.] 
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234. QuEs. The by-laws state that the president is a member 
ex-officio of all committees. Had the nominating committee a right 
to ignore him by failing to notify him of their meetings? 

Ans. Of course not. They should ignore him no more than 
they would ignore their chairman or any other member. Delicacy 
would usually prevent his attending the meetings of the nominat- 
ing committee if he is a candidate for office. But the president 
should never be made a member of the nominating committee. 
[See Ques. 114, 233, 235.] 

235. Ques. What is the position or authority of a chairman 
ex-officio ? 

Ans. The same precisely as if he had been appointed chair- 
man by a vote of the society. [See Ques. 114, 233, 234. ] 

236. Ques. A member of a society was elected president in 
June. A few weeks later he resigned before having presided at 

a meeting of the society. Can he now be said to be a past-president ? 

Ans. Yes. The member was elected in June and immediately 
became president. His resignation some weeks afterward, before he 
had presided at a meeting, does not destroy the fact that he was 
the president for a time, and therefore is now a past-president. 

237. Ques. Should a president, who has been working delegate 
at a convention, in making her report from the platform, refer to 
herself as ‘‘your president’’ or ‘‘the chair,’’ or can she be human 
and speak of herself as ‘‘I’’? 

Ans. She does not report as the presiding officer, but as the 
working delegate. It would be decidedly improper to refer to 
herself as ‘‘the chair.’’ That term applies exclusively to the pre- 
siding officer of the assembly as such, whether it is the president 
or a member who has been temporarily called to the chair. If it is 
the custom to appoint the president working delegate, then she 
might refer to herself as ‘‘your president.’’ But she should 
usually refer to herself as ‘‘your working delegate.’’ That is 
the best form. The third person should be used as much as pos- 
sible. There is not, however, the same objection to the use of 
‘‘T’’ in the report of an officer or delegate, or committee of one, 
as there is in the report of a committee of two or more, or in any 
remarks by the presiding officer, who, above all things, must be 
_ regarded as judicial and whose personality must be kept in the 
background. 

238. Ques. When the presiding officer leaves the chair, is it 
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hot a fact that all power as president of the association leaves him, 
and he becomes as any other member, save and except such power 
as may be vested in him between meetings, such as being served 
with a summons of court, or the calling of a meeting without the 
request of members? 

Ans. The duties of the president of a society may include other 
things besides presiding at the meetings. His authority as pre- 
siding officer, for instance, to decide questions of order, exists 
only while the society is in session and he is in the chair. If he 
desired to participate in the debate and called another member to 
take the chair, the acting chairman could rule him out of order, as 
the power to decide questions of order rests with the chairman, 
and the president, not being in the chair, has none of the power 
of the chairman. 

If the president, while not in the chair, is asked his opinion 
upon a question of order, he has a perfect right to express it. But 
that is not ruling on the question of order, as that can be done 
by the chair only while the society is in session. The member has 
the right of immediate appeal. 

239. Ques. Has the president of a society the authority, as 
president, to decide questions relating to administration of the 
policy of the society between its meetings and those of the board 
of directors? 

Ans. There may be questions of the kind arising that require 
decision before there is a meeting of the society or of the board. 
In such case the president may be obliged to decide it. He should 
report the matter at the first meeting of the board for its ap- 
proval. The authority does not rest with the president, and his 
decision may be reversed. [See Ques. 229.] 

240. Ques. When a chairman tenders in writing his resigna- 
tion, to take effect at once, does such resignation take effect 
immediately upon its receipt by the secretary of the organization, 
or not until formally acted upon by the authority that has the 
power to fill the vacancy? 

Ans. A reasonable time must be given for the acceptance of 
the resignation. This question is answered in R. O. R., p. 103. 

241. Qurs. In organizing a permanent society a president was 
elected who had not signed the constitution. Was this correct? 

Ans. In organizing a permanent society it is entirely proper 
to elect a president who has not signed the constitution and thereby 
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become a member. If he accepts the presidency he should at once 
become a member, though he may preside without being a member. 

242. QuEs. As a general rule, has the chair the right to refuse 
to recognize a member to make a nominating speech? 

Ans. A nomination for an office is a debatable motion that 
the office be filled by the nominee. If the member making the 
nomination wishes to make a nominating speech, he should obtain 
the floor and make his nomination and his speech without waiting 
for the chair to state the nomination. In a similar way, it may 
be seconded with a speech, or sometimes it is seconded by two or 
three members in succession, each making a speech. This is all 
the debate that is customary. The opponents, instead of attack- 
ing this nominee, should in the same way advocate the election 
of a rival candidate. It would be difficult to speak against a 
nomination without bringing in personalities that would be out of 
order. If the nominee is not a member of the organization, but 
an employee, the case is different, and the merits of the different 
candidates can be debated. While the chair has not the power 
to stop debate on a debatable question, he has the power, and it 
is his duty, to stop any speaker who is speaking off the question, 
or in a foolish or frivolous way. The chair cannot prevent two 
or three nominating speeches for each candidate if they are evi- 
dently made in good faith, but if he finds that a group is taking 
advantage of this privilege to waste the time of the assembly by 
making long or numerous nominating speeches, it is his duty to 
protect the assembly by stopping it. It must be borne in mind 
that the assembly has rights, as well as individual members. Of 
course the assembly may by a vote adopt a motion limiting the 
nominating speeches to any desired extent. 

243. QugEs. (a) What can an assembly do with a chairman who 
cannot, or will not, at all events does not, put motions? (b) Is 
there any way by which an assembly can rid itself of an incom- 
petent or malicious chairman? (c) Could a member gain the floor, 
state the situation, receive a motion asking the chairman to sur- 
render the chair, and put such motion to vote? (d) Has any one 
except the duly elected chairman a right to present a motion to be 
voted upon? 

Ans. If the chairman is the president of an organized so- 
ciety, he should be censured by a vote of the society. In this 
case the member making the motion of censure should state and 
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put the question, and declare the vote. He should stand on the 
floor of the hall, not on the platform. If after this the president 
persists in neglecting his duty as chairman, charges should be 
preferred against him for continued neglect of duty as presiding 
officer, and he should be deposed from office by a two-thirds vote, 
if found guilty. The vacancy should be filled as in other cases. 

In all cases except that of the president of an organized so- 
ciety, the questions asked are answered as follows: (a) Raise 
points of order every time the chairman fails to put a proper 
motion. If the chair rules against you, appeal. (b) Yes; if 
he is not the president of an organized society, move ‘‘to declare 
the chair vacant and proceed to elect a new chairman.’’ This is 
a question of privilege, since it relates to the organization of the 
assembly. (c) Under certain circumstances, yes. [R. O. R., p. 
238, last sentence.] (d) Yes. 

While the above-mentioned procedure is correct, assuming the 
facts to be as stated, yet one should be very sure that he has a 
large majority of the assembly with him before adopting such 
an extreme course. The probability is that a man who would be 
elected chairman has the support of a majority of the assembly, 
and therefore that your effort would result in your. embarrassing 
defeat. 

244. Ques. You say that the chairman cannot put the ques- 
tion on a debatable motion so long as any one desires to speak. 
What if there is a set time for adjournment adopted in the order 
of business? Should the chairman let the debate run over the 
hour unless rules are suspended ? 

Ans. No. The chairman must obey both rules. He cannot 
stop the debate so long as members who are entitled to speak wish 
to do so; and yet, when the hour appointed for adjournment ar- 
rives, unless the rules are suspended, he must declare the meeting 
adjourned. In this case the question goes over to the next meet- 
ing as unfinished business. [See Ques. 284.] 

245. Ques. After the business meeting, should the chairman 
call for a formal motion to adjourn, before the social hour that 
follows the business meeting ? 

Ans. No, not necessarily. The chairman should usually ask 
whether there is any further business, and if there is none he 
should say something like this: ‘‘There being none, the business 
meeting is adjourned.’’ 
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246. Ques. If a chairman is authorized to appoint a committee 
after the meeting adjourns, does he give the names of those ap- 
pointed to the secretary to insert in the minutes? 

Ans. At the next meeting he should announce the names of 
the committee, which would consequently be entered in the minutes. 


SECRETARY AND MINUTES 


247. Ques. (a) Should the secretary append ‘‘Respectfully 
submitted’’ to the minutes, or the name only? (b) Can the secre- 
tary make motions and vote? 

Ans. (a) Only the name, followed by the title ‘‘Secretary.’’ 
(0) Yes, the same as any other member. 

248. Ques. When the minutes are being approved, is a motion 
in order to strike out a portion that may be thought best not to 
have entered in the minutes? 

Ans. Yes; but striking from the minutes does not in any 
way modify the action previously taken. <A resolution or order 
is Just as much in force whether recorded or not. Anything that 
the rules require to be in the minutes cannot be struck out, except 
by a two-thirds vote. [R. O. R., p. 247.] 

249. Ques. If a member requests that his vote be recorded 
in the minutes, is it proper for the chair to state the request 
and ask if there is any objection? 

Ans. Yes. If there is no objection the chair directs the secre- 
tary to make the entry. If objection is made, the chair puts the 
question to vote. 

250. Ques. Are the names of the makers of main motions al- 
ways entered in the minutes? 

Ans. It is well to enter in the minutes the name of the person 
offering a main motion, or the motions to reconsider, to rescind, 
or to take from the table, and the person raising a question of order 
or making an appeal from the decision of the chair. The name of 
the seconder should not be entered. But every society has the 
right to decide what names shall be entered in its minutes, 
[See Par. Prac., p. 128, for a copy of the minutes of the meet- 
ing described in the Drill, pp. 104-112.] [See Ques. 251, 253, 
261.] 

251. Ques. (a) Am I correct in understanding that a lost 
motion and one withdrawn are not entered in the minutes? (b) 
Is a record kept only of motions favorably voted on? (c} When 
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a motion is reconsidered and lost after the reconsideration, is not 
that fact entered in the minutes? 

Ans. (a) Main motions, points of order, and appeals should 
be entered in the minutes, even when lost. They are not neces- 
sarily entered when withdrawn. Other motions that are lost are 
usually not recorded. See R. O. R., p. 247, for the seven essen- 
tials that should be entered in the minutes. (b) No; main motions 
that are lost are entered in the minutes. (c) Yes. [See Ques. 261, 
250, 252, 253.] 

252. Ques. On p. 249 of R. O. R. it is stated that when a count 
is ordered or a vote is taken by ballot the votes on each side should 
be entered in the minutes. Does this rule apply to elections? 

Ans. Yes, it applies to such votes on all questions. The as- 
sembly may, however, at any time by a two-thirds vote suspend the 
rule for that meeting. Or, any society may adopt a rule pro- 
hibiting, in the case of elections, the recording in the minutes of 
the number of votes cast for candidates. 

253. Ques. What is the preferable form of record for all main 
motions? 

Ans. If the motion was not in the form of a resolution the 
record should read: ‘‘On motion of Mr. Jones, it was resolved 
that we have a banquet.’’ If the motion was in the form of a 
resolution the entry would be thus: ‘‘The following resolution of- 
fered by Mr. Jones was adopted: ‘Resolved, That we have a 
banquet.’ ’’ If the resolution was amended before adoption the min- 
utes should read thus: ‘‘A resolution offered by Mr. Jones, after 
amendment, was adopted as follows: ‘Resolved, That,’ etc.’’ [See 
Ques. 250, 251, 252, 261.] 

254. Ques. How should the report of the tellers be recorded? 
Is it sufficient simply to state who was elected? 

Ans. No. The full report of the tellers should be recorded, 
unless the assembly orders it not to be done, which the assembly 
has the power to do. [See Form of Tellers’ Report, page 561.] 

255. QuxEs. In a society having regular meetings, held monthly 
from October to April, the annual meeting being in April, (a) 
What minutes are read at the annual meeting? (b) What min- 
utes are read at the first meeting in October? 

Ans. (a) The minutes of the meeting held the previous month. 
(b) The minutes of the preceding meeting, which is the annual 
meeting held in April. The interval between April and October 
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is so great, however, that it is better, in case there is a possibility 
of difference of opinion as to what occurred at the meeting, to ap- 
point a committee on the minutes, consisting of two or three of 
the old officers and an equal number of the new ones, including the 
old and the new secretaries, with instructions to report at the 
meeting in October. In this way the record prepared by the 
secretary is examined before the facts are forgotten, and there 
is a much greater possibility of the truth being ascertained. If the 
committee cannot agree, the society will have to decide the disputed 
points. [See Ques. 257.] 

256. Ques. Has the presiding officer of a meeting or conven- 
tion authority to insert in the minutes of the convention anything 
that was not said or read during the convention? 

Ans. No. Neither the president nor any one else has a right 
to insert in the minutes a false statement, and it certainly is a 
false statement to say that certain things were said or done that 
were not said or done. But this does not necessarily prevent the 
committee in charge of compiling and publishing the proceedings 
of a convention from including matter that did not come before 
the convention. In doing so, however, they run the risk of a vote 
of censure at the next meeting of the convention if anything is 
inserted that is disapproved by the convention. 

257. Quss. At the annual meeting of a federation composed of 
delegates appointed to the meeting, when the secretary reads the 
minutes of the last annual meeting, are they approved by the meet- 
ing assembled? 

Ans. A convention of delegates should not have read, nor 
should it take action upon, the minutes of the previous convention. 
Each convention must attend to its own minutes. It is well to 
have the executive committee or the board empowered to approve 
the minutes, as far as they have not been acted upon before ad- 
journment of the convention. Or, a special committee may be ap- 
pointed for the purpose. [R. O. R., p. 249.] 

258. Ques. May a society authorize its board of managers 
to approve the minutes of a meeting of the society? 

Ans. Yes. 

259. Ques. Can any one vote to amend the minutes, whether 
present or not at the time the action was taken? 

Ans. Yes. 

260. Ques. (a) Are the minutes of the board meetings open 
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for inspection of a club member not on the board? or (0) Can such 
inspection be demanded of a board? 

Ans. (a) No, unless by permission of the board. (b) No, not 
by a member. Only the society has that power. [See Ques. 138.} 

261. Ques. The minutes of one of our meetings contain the 
following record of the proceedings: 

‘‘Moved by Mr. A that $500 be donated to the Orphans’ Home. 
Moved by Mr. B that, with the consent of the mover, an amend- 
ment to the motion be made that the amount appropriated be $400 
and with a different disposition. The original mover reduced the 
amount to $450, and the motion was stated as follows: Moved 
that the sum of $450 be appropriated from the treasury and 
donations be made as follows: $300 to the Orphans’ Home, $100 
to the Foundling Asylum, and $50 to the Children’s Hospital. 
The motion was put, and failed to carry.’’ Is the record made 
correctly ? 

Ans. One does not move an amendment with the consent of 
the mover of the main motion. This is a suggestion, not a motion, 
that the mover modify his motion. The question having been 
stated, the mover cannot modify his motion without the consent 
of the assembly, and the minutes should show that he had this 
consent. Since no one objected, he had general consent. The 
minutes would have been better if written thus: 

‘‘Moved by Mr. A that $500 be appropriated to the Orphans’ 
Home. Mr. B suggested that Mr. A modify his motion in a 
certain way, whereupon Mr. A, partially accepting the suggestion, 
with general consent, modified his motion to read as follows: That 
$300 be appropriated to the Orphans’ Home, $100 to the Found- 
ling Asylum, and $50 to the Children’s Hospital. The motion as 
modified was put, and lost.’’ [See Ques. 250, 251, 252, 258, 261.] 


Honorary OFFICERS AND MEMBERS 


262. QuES. (a) Can a member be elected to the office of hon- 
orary president who has never served as president? (b) If pos- 
sible, is it customary ? 

Ans. (a) Yes. (b) No. 

263. Ques. If an amendment to the by-laws creating the office 
of honorary president is proposed, can it be amended so as to limit 
the office to one who has formerly served as president ? 

Ans. Yes. The society may adopt any limitations it pleases, 
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and may require the vote to be unanimous. But an honorary presi- 
dency should never be made an office. It is only a title. 

264. Ques. When a retiring president is made honorary presi- 
dent, is there any rule that prevents the club’s renominating him 
at a later period for the presidency again, or any reason why he 
may not serve as chairman of any committee to which they may 
choose to elect him? 

Ans. No. [See page 332 and Ques. 270, 272.] 

265. Ques. Can an honorary president hold office on an execu- 
tive board, be a member of a committee, or be elected to serve 
as a duly elected delegate or alternate to state or national conven- 
tions? 

Ans. Yes, if he is a member of the society. The honorary 
office neither gives nor takes away any of his rights, except that it 
entitles him to be present and to speak at the meetings. If he is 
not a member of the society the answer is, No. 

266. QuES. Do honorary presidents have any right to attend 
board meetings and other committee meetings and take active 
part in them by virtue of their office? 

Ans. No. 

267. Qurs. Do honorary officers or members have the right to 
make motions or to vote? 

Ans. No, honorary officers or members do not have the right 
to make motions or to vote by virtue of their honorary offices, 
but they have the right to debate. Holding an honorary position 
does not deprive one of any rights he would have if he did not 
hold the honorary position. Thus, an honorary president, if a 
member of the organization, may be elected to any office without 
vacating his honorary office. 

268. Quss. Is it permissible for a chapter to give an honorary 
regent the power to vote on the board of management? 

Ans. No, it is not permissible unless your by-laws provide for 
it. As an honorary office is not a real parliamentary office, the 
privilege of voting in either the chapter or the board of manage- 
ment does not go with it. A chapter has just as much right to 
place upon the board of management an honorary member or an 
honorary secretary or one who is not a member of the society as 
an honorary regent. For honorary officers see R. O. R., p. 267. 


[See Ques. 269. ] 
269. Ques. If no provision is made by the constitution or 
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by-laws to give a vote to honorary presidents, can such vote be 
given by vote of convention, and if so, can it be cast on constitu- 
tional amendments and in elections? 

Ans. The convention has no more authority to give the privi- 
lege of voting to an honorary president than it has to give it to 
any one else who is not a member of the convention. The right 
of voting belongs only to members of an organization, unless the 
by-laws provide otherwise. [See Ques. 268. ] 

270. Ques. (a) When an honorary president is elected active 
president, is she both active and honorary president? (b) When 
an honorary member of a club becomes again an active member, 
is she then both an active and an honorary member? 

Ans. Yes, to both questions. But each society has a perfect 
right to settle these questions for itself in its by-laws. [See Ques. 
264, 271, 272.] 

271. Ques. (a) If an honorary member becomes an active 
member, does that do away with the honorary membership? and 
(b) Do their names not have to be put up and voted on before 
they can become active members again? 

Ans. (a) No. (0) Honorary membership is simply an honor 
conferred on some one, and in no way affects real membership 
unless the by-laws make it otherwise. If an honorary member 
wishes to become a member of a club, the same steps must be 
taken as with any one else. If he afterward terminates his mem- 
bership, his honorary membership continues, since that is for life 
unless the society terminates it sooner. If an active member is 
elected an honorary member or honorary officer, it in no way 
affects his active membership. [See Ques. 270.] 

272. Qures. After an honorary title has been conferred on a 
retiring officer, such as honorary president, regent, ete., (@) May 
this person be later reélected to active service in this same office? 
If so, (0) is the honorary title dropped ? 

Ans. (a) Yes. (b) No. [See Ques. 264, 270.] 

273. QuEs. (a) Has an honorary president who holds another 
office always the right to vote by virtue of the second office? (b) 
Has an honorary president, holding another office, the right to leave 
the platform and come to the floor and make motions and vote? 

Ans. (a) No. Holding office gives no right to vote. (b) Yes, 
if a member of the society. No, if not a member. It is member- 
ship, not office, that gives the right to vote. [See Ques. 226, 375.] 
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274. Ques. If a regent resigns in the middle of her term, can 
the chapter elect her an honorary regent, when we already have 
an honorary regent? 

Ans. Yes, unless you have a by-law preventing it. In fact, 
you can elect every member of the chapter, and any one else, an 
honorary regent if you wish. An honorary office is not a real 
office. It is simply a compliment, and, unless there is something 
in the by-laws on the subject, there is no reason why you should 
not pay the compliment to any one the chapter may wish to honor. 
Of course, the value of the compliment diminishes as the number 
upon whom it is conferred is increased, and its value increases with 
the difficulty of obtaining it. Therefore it should require at least 
a three-fourths if not a unanimous vote to elect a member to an 
honorary office. It does not give any privilege whatever, ex- 
cept to attend the meetings of the chapter and to speak. If 
there is no by-law on the subject, it may be conferred by a ma- 
jority vote. The vote conferring it may be rescinded, like any other 
resolution. The compliment is of little value unless provided for 
in the by-laws and made difficult to obtain. 

275. Ques. If a member of a society is made an honorary 
officer for life, how may that honor be taken from him? 

Ans. The society should rescind the resolution conferring the 
honor. The motion may be made, ‘‘To rescind the resolution 
making Mr. A an honorary vice-president of this society.’’ This 
is not a privileged motion, but must be made like any other main 
motion. If notice is given, it may be adopted by a majority vote 
at the next meeting, even on the same day. Without notice, a ma- 
jority of the registered members or a two-thirds vote may adopt it. 


CHAPTER XLIII 


QUESTIONS ANSWERED 
MISCELLANEOUS 


276. Ques. Is a roll-call necessary to make a meeting legal? 

Ans. No. A roll-call is unnecessary in most organizations, 
and is an inexcusable waste of time. Not only does calling the roll 
occupy time, but time must be consumed at the next meeting in 
reading the list of members who were present, because this list must 
be recorded in the minutes whenever there is a roll-call, The roll 
should be called in meetings of societies that impose a fine for 
absence, provided the attendance is too large for the secretary 
to check the names of those present. In small bodies like city 
councils, boards of education, ete., where the names of the at- 
tendants and the absentees are recorded and published, the roll 
may be called, or the secretary may make the record without a roll- 
eall. [See Ques. 360. ] 

277. Ques. Are there any ‘‘U. 8. Laws,’’ ‘‘U. 8S. Statutes,”’ 
or ‘‘Laws of Congress’’ that govern parliamentary law in general? 

Ans. There are no laws or U. S. statutes relating to parlia- 
mentary law. <A law or a U.S. statute requires the joint action 
of both houses of Congress and of the President of the United States. 
But all of them combined have not the power to regulate the pro- 
ceedings in either house after the members have taken the oath 
of office, because Section 5 of the U. 8. Constitution provides that 
‘Hach house may determine the rules of its proceedings.’’ A law 
was passed, however, in 1789, requiring the election of a clerk 
before proceeding to business; yet the house has held that it may 
adopt rules before electing a clerk, the law to the contrary not- 
withstanding. Each house has its own rules, and they do not 
agree with each other. 

278. QuEs. Does the fact that the meeting was not called to 
order until fifteen minutes after the hour designated in the by- 
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laws, though a quorum was present at that hour, affect the legality 
of the action taken? 

Ans. No. The hour for the meeting should be provided for 
in a standing rule, never in a by-law. 

279. Ques. If a district meeting is called for two o’clock and 
the chairman is not there at two-thirty, and the members then 
elect another chairman and transact the business that the meeting 
was called for, has the regular chairman any right to contend that 
the procedure was illegal because they did not wait for her? She 
appeared after it was all over with, being nearly an hour late. 

Ans. The meeting was legal and the chairman had no cause 
of complaint. There was no necessity for waiting thirty minutes. 
Ten minutes was sufficient delay. 

280. Qures. If the chair puts a question to vote without its 
being seconded, and no objection is made at the time, does his 
failure to call for a second affect the legality of the action taken? 

Ans. No. 

281. Ques. A motion was made, but, not being immediately 
seconded, another motion was made and seconded, after which 
the first motion was seconded, and each mover claimed that his 
motion was the pending one. Which was correct? 

Ans. The one who made the first motion. When a motion 
is made, the chair has no right to recognize any one to make a motion 
until the first motion has been stated by the chair, or until he 
has taken the proper steps to ascertain whether any one wishes 
to second it, and has announced that the motion is not seconded. 
See R. O. R., pp. 36, 37. Before a motion is seconded a point 
of order may be raised or suitable requests may be made, as that 
the motion be modified. But the motion, after being made, has 
the right of way in preference to other motions until the chair 
states the question on it, or rules that it is not before the assembly 
because of its not being seconded, or because of its being out of 
order. 

282. Qurs. Can this question be divided? Moved ‘‘That we 
give a whist, the proceeds to go to the French Orphans.’’ 

Ans. No, because the second proposition is absurd if the first 
is lost. The proper course to be pursued by those who wish sepa- 
rate votes taken on the two propositions is to move ‘‘to strike 
out all the words after ‘whist.’’’ The vote on this motion will 
show whether the society wishes these words retained, just as 
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effectually as if the original motion were divided. See R. O. R., 
paode 

283. Quss. Are there any motions that cannot be withdrawn? 
If so, please state them. 

Ans. No, provided the withdrawal is made before it is too 
late for the motion to be renewed. Thus, the motion to reconsider 
eannot be withdrawn after it is too late for any one else to make 
the motion. Notice of a motion to be made at the next meeting may 
be withdrawn at any time during the meeting at which the notice 
was given, but not afterward. 

284. Ques. If a club has adopted a certain hour for the ad- 
journment of the weekly meetings and the club wishes to adjourn 
before that time, could it be done without suspending the rules? 

Ans. No. The rule having been adopted, members who come 
late have a right to expect the club to be in session. If it is only 
a standing rule it may be suspended by a majority vote. [See 
Ques. 244. | 

285. QuEs. Can a member be compelled to pay his dues if the 
by-laws do not prescribe a penalty for not doing so? If so, how? 

Ans. No; but after reasonable delay and efforts to secure the 
payment, he should be suspended from membership. If he fails 
to do so, he should be expelled. 

286. QuEs. Can a member be deprived of his right to vote 
if he is in arrears for his dues, if there is no provision for it 
in the by-laws? 

Ans. No, not unless he is suspended from membership. See 
preceding question. [See Ques. 192. ] 

287. Quzs. <A society in its by-laws provides that members 
who are in arrears for dues cannot vote. Can these members be 
counted for a quorum? 

Ans. No. 

288. Quns. A case of discipline was being tried. A member 
refused to testify. The society expelled the member. Did it have 
the right to do so when there was nothing in the by-laws about it? 

Ans. Yes. 

289. Ques. Is it better form to say ‘‘opposed”’ or ‘‘contrary”’ 
when taking a vote on a motion? 

Ans. ‘‘Opposed’’ is the word used in Congress and in R. O. R., 
and is preferable, except when the question is put in the following 
form when ‘‘contrary’’ is used: ‘‘As many as are of the opinion 
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that the amendment is germane to the pending resolution [or ques- 
tion] say ‘Aye.’ Those of a contrary opinion say ‘No.’ ”’ 

290. QuEs. What is the difference between a recommendation 
and a resolution? 

Ans. Sometimes they amount to the same thing, but not 
usually. If a recommendation is adopted that no further action be 
taken in the case, the effect is the same as if a similar resolution 
had been adopted. But if a club adopts a recommendation of a 
committee that charges be preferred against a member for a cer- 
tain offense, that does not prefer the charges. As a general rule, a 
committee should close its report with resolutions to put into 
effect all of its recommendations, and the reporting member should 
move their adoption. 

291. Ques. What is the difference between a motion and a 
resolution ? 

Ans. <A motion is defined in R. O. R., p. 33, as ‘‘a proposal 
that the assembly take certain action, or that it express itself as 
holding certain views.’’ Those motions that are made to bring 
before the assembly for its consideration a particular subject 
that is not at the time in the possession of the assembly are called 
main motions. A resolution is the common form of an original 
main motion, and rules relating to the former apply equally to 
the latter. The term ‘‘resolution’’ is generally used instead of 
‘foriginal main motion,’’ even though the proposition is not in 
the form of a resolution. 

292. Ques. The following resolution was adopted by our club: 
‘“Resolved, That the club do not accept the offer of a site for a 
elub-house for $75,000.’’ Is such a negative resolution in order? 

Ans. Yes. It is much more emphatic than voting down a 
resolution to accept the offer. A member has as much right to offer 
a resolution in the negative form as in the positive form. The only 
objection to a negative resolution is that it often confuses some 
members in regard to the effect of a negative vote. 

The objections to a negative amendment do not apply to a 
negative resolution. In the case of an amendment, it is out of order 
when the effect of its adoption is to make the adoption of the 
amended resolution have the same effect as the rejection of the 
original resolution. In such a case the negative amendment 
only wastes time and becomes a dilatory motion, and is out of 
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293. Ques. Is it proper to ask an opponent for permission 
to ask a question while he is speaking? 

Ans. Yes, but the request must be made through the chairman. 
The opponent may consent or decline to be interrupted. If he 
consents, the interruption is charged to his time. If this were 
not so, a speaker could keep the floor indefinitely by having his 
friends ask him questions that he wishes to discuss. 

294. Quss. Is it fair, in a parliamentary contest, to prevent 
a member’s reading an extract as a part of his speech? 

Ans. It depends upon what it was proposed to read. A speaker 
does not ask for permission to read, but continues until objection 
is made. He then stops, and the chair immediately puts the ques- 
tion to the assembly as to whether the article may be read. Permis- 
sion is never refused, except in case an attempt is made to impose 
upon the assembly by reading irrelevant matter, or for filibustering 
purposes. The rule against reading was adopted originally when 
there was no limit to the length of speeches, and is still the rule 
in the U. S. Senate and in the British Parliament. It is still 
necessary to protect the assembly from advantage being taken of 
the rule allowing each member two speeches of ten minutes each 
on each question. If members could not be prevented from reading, 
a minority opposition larger than one third could occupy twenty 
minutes each in reading papers bearing on the question, or one 
member could write out a lengthy article on the question to be read 
by different members, so as to occupy hours. In this way, members 
who could speak only a few minutes, if confined to their own re- 
sources, could consume their full time. The rule is not intended 
to prevent a member from quoting printed or written articles 
bearing on the question at issue when used in good faith to 
strengthen his argument. R. O. R., p. 102, lines 5-7, reads as fol- 
lows: ‘‘It is customary, however, to allow members to read printed 
extracts as parts of their speeches, as long as they do not abuse 
the privilege.’’ 

In the case you mention, it does not appear that any vote was 
taken on granting the permission to read, but the chair seems to 
have assumed that a single objection prevented the reading. This 
was an error. 

295. QuES. When may a man rise to a point of order? I cannot 
find this in R. O. R. 
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Ans. The last paragraph of R. O. R., p. 79, under Questions 
of Order says: ‘‘It is also the right of every member who notices 
the breach of a rule to insist on its enforcement. In such a case 
he rises from his seat and says, ‘Mr. Chairman, I rise to a point of 
order,’ ete.’? He may rise to a point of order whenever the rules 
are violated. 

296. Ques. When a very important question was being acted 
upon at our last general conference, the vote by show of hands was 
declared to be a tie and the action lost. The count was doubted, 
a rising vote was taken, and the same result declared. This count 
was also doubted, and it was decided to take the yeas and nays. 
On this count the action was declared carried by a majority of 
one, but it was known that one member on the affirmative side 
had meanwhile come into the assembly and voted, and it was his 
vote that carried the action. Now, the questions are these: (a) 
During a recount, can any member vote who did not vote when 
the original vote was taken? Or, (b) Is the recount simply a 
recount of the first vote? Or, (c) Does it afford an opportunity 
for a member to vote who was present when the first vote was taken, 
but did not then vote? (d) Can a member who voted on the 
first vote change his vote on the recount? (e¢) Can either side 
bring in other members to vote who were not present when the 
first vote was taken? 

ANS. ~ (a) “Yes:'—(6) INo? *(e)a Yes. (Cd) esr ae): Vesa ihe 
old common parliamentary law, following the English practice, 
prohibited the voting of any member who was not present when 
the chairman put the question. But our Congress has no rule 
on the subject, and has followed the more reasonable practice of 
permitting members to vote, regardless of whether they were pres- 
ent or not when the question was put. The object of taking the 
vote is to ascertain the views or the will of the members, and this 
object is better attained by the practice of Congress than by that of 
Parliament. In my opinion, your conference acted properly in 
admitting the vote of the member who entered the hall after the 
question was put. 

The term ‘‘recount’’ is scarcely a correct expression for the 
subsequent voting, which was actually a division and a vote by 
‘‘yeas and nays,’’ which you will find described in R. O. R., p. 95. 
You did not have a recount of the vote originally taken. You 
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had two new votes taken, at which members could vote as they 
thought best, regardless of how they voted before, or whether they 
voted at all. 

297. Ques. When the chair was in the act of putting the ques- 
tion to vote, a member moved to lay the question on the table. The 
chairman ignored the motion. Was he right? 

Ans. It depends upon circumstances, as explained in R. O. R., 
pp. 182, 183. As stated there, debate, and therefore the right 
to make motions, ‘‘is not closed by the chairman’s rising and put- 
ting the question, as, until both the affirmative and the negative are 
put, a member can rise and claim the floor and reopen the debate 
or make a motion, provided he rises with reasonable promptness 
after the chair asks, ‘Are you ready for the question?’’’ The chair 
cannot cut off members from making motions or debating by hur- 
riedly putting the question. It is not for the chair to decide when 
the question shall be put. When the chair has given ample op- 
portunity for members to claim the floor for debate, or for making 
motions, and they do not take advantage of it, they lose their right 
to claim the floor for these purposes after the chair has started 
to put the question. 

298. Ques. Ten days before our convention of city clubs the 
resolutions committee met to determine which of the resolu- 
tions would be brought to our women for business. One week 
before the convention the delegates and presidents met to fully 
determine on those to be brought before the convention. When 
one of the resolutions was reached, a member moved to lay it on 
the table. Was not the motion out of order? Do not these resolu- 
tions comprise the orders of the day, a ‘‘class of motions’’ that 
cannot be laid on the table, according to R. O. R., p. 106? I 
understand that the resolution could have been sent back to the 
committee. 

Ans. It is not clear what was the pending question when the 
motion to lay on the table was made. If ihe question stated by 
the chair was on the adoption of an order of business consisting 
of the resolutions submitted, the motion to lay on the table one 
of the resolutions was out of order. Nothing can be laid on the 
table but the pending question and what adheres to it. The only 
subsidiary motions that could be applied to one of the resolutions 
is to amend. If members object to it, they should move to strike 
it out, not to lay it on the table. The pending question is not on 
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the resolution, but on the motion to adopt an order of business, 
and it is only this latter motion that may be laid on the table. The 
orders of the day, or order of business, cannot as a whole be post- 
poned or laid on the table, because they are not pending as a 
whole. But a single order, when pending, may be laid on the table, 
etc. The orders were not pending in your case, but a motion to 
adopt a certain order of business, and this could be laid on the 
table. 

299. Ques. A convention adopted a program that included a 
set of resolutions. One of these resolutions was contentious, and 
a motion was made to lay it on the table. This was ruled out of 
order on the ground that the resolution was the order of the day 
and therefore could not be tabled, according to R. O. R., p. 106. 
Was this ruling correct? Is not each resolution a pending ques- 
tion as it is taken up? 

Ans. R. O. R., p. 71, says: ‘‘ After the order has been an- 
nounced and the question is actually pending, it is debatable and 
may be amended or have any other subsidiary motion applied to 
it, the same as any other main motion. The orders of the day in 
a mass cannot be laid on the table or postponed, but when an order 
has actually been taken up it may, by a majority vote, be laid 
on the table, or postponed, or committed.’’ The statement on p. 
106 of R. O. R. is that ‘‘it is not in order to lay on the table 
a class of questions, as the orders of the day, or unfinished business, 
or reports of committees, because they are not pending questions, 
as only one main motion can be pending at a time.’’ The two ex- 
tracts are in complete harmony; the first statement answers your 
question. 

300. Ques. A resignation of a member is laid on the table 
and is not taken up. What becomes of it? 

Ans. If the member is in good standing, the resignation, unless 
withdrawn, takes effect when the time for taking it from the table 
has expired. [See next question and Resignations, page 332. ] 

301. Ques. When can you take from the table; 2. e., how long 
after the question has been laid on the table? 

Ans. Until the close of the next regular meeting, provided that 
meeting is held within three months. If there is no regular meet- 
ing within three months, it cannot be taken from the table after 
the close of the session at which it was laid on the table. See 
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302. Ques. Can lay on the table and the previous question 
be moved at the same time on a main or secondary motion? 

Ans. No. The combination is useless, even if it were allowed. 

303. QuEs. (a) Does tabling the main motion while objection 
to consideration is pending kill the objection to consideration? or 
(b) Is it voted upon when the main question is taken from the 
table? 

Ans. (a) No. (0b) Yes. R. O. R., p. 155, states: ‘‘When 
taken up the [main] question with everything adhering to it 
is before the assembly exactly as when laid on the table.”’ 

304. Ques. If the motion to limit debate to one minute for 
each person has been carried, is it then in order to move the 
previous question, with or without qualifications? 

Ans. Yes. The last sentence beginning on p. 119, R. O. R., 
answers your question. [See Ques. 305.] 

305. Ques. If the previous question is ordered after the mo- 
tion to limit debate to one minute for each person has carried, 
would it cut off the one-minute speeches? 

Ans. Yes. The order closing debate now supersedes the order 
limiting debate. [See Ques. 304.] 

306. Qurs. If a special order is interrupted by one made be- 
fore it was, is it necessary to make a motion to lay it on the table? 

Ans. No. The special order is announced, thus interrupting 
the pending business, which is resumed as soon as the interrupting 
question is disposed of. 

307. Ques. When may the orders of the day be called for? 

Ans. Only when the order of business is being deviated from 
without the assembly’s having authorized it by a two-thirds vote. 
See R. O. R., pp. 68, 69. 

308. QuES. When the main motion and the motion to postpone 
indefinitely are pending, a motion is made to amend the main 
motion, and the amendment is carried; is it in order now to put 
the motion to postpone indefinitely to vote? 

Ans. Yes. As soon as the amendment is voted on, the motion 
to postpone indefinitely becomes the immediately pending question. 

309. Qurs. It is stated in R. O. R., p. 50, that a resolution 
or other main motion that has been rejected at one session may be 
introduced anew at any future session. Does this mean that the 
one who offered the resolution, and voted for it and was defeated, 
tan make the same main motion at any future session ? 
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Ans. Yes; any member may make it. 

310. Ques. A motion that 40 typewriters be purchased was 
rejected by a vote of 13 yes and 14 no. One who voted yes, know- 
ing that he cannot move to reconsider, plans to open the question 
again by moving to buy 30 typewriters. (a) Can he do this at 
a meeting that is the adjournment of the meeting at which the 
first motion was made? (b) Could he move to rescind action and 
then make his motion? 

Ans. (a) No. The new motion is so similar to the one re- 
jected by the assembly at the same session that it would be out 
of order. (b) Yes, provided the motion to rescind is adopted by 
a two-thirds vote. This vote is required because no previous 
notice was given. 

311. Ques. At a regular business meeting of a society, the 
officers were elected though a quorum was not present, on the 
ground that a quorum was present at the luncheon accompanied 
by speaking and music preceding the business meeting. It was 
contended that those who remained until the business meeting was 
called to order had a right to proceed to the election, even though 
there was no quorum. Was this legal? 

Ans. No. This question is fully answered in R. O. R. under 
Quorum, pp. 258, 259. The members remaining could proceed 
to an election, and then submit their action to the society at an 
adjourned meeting, and have it ratified. [See Ques. 364.] 

312. Ques. Our state conference appointed a committee to 
investigate a certain matter and report at the next conference. 
When the committee was prepared to report, a special meeting 
of the conference was called in strict conformity to the by-laws, 
and the resolutions recommended by the committee were adopted. 
The chairman of the committee, who was opposed to the com- 
mittee’s report, then resigned from the committee. (a) Was there 
any committee, after its report had been made, from which to 
resign? (b) It is now claimed by some members that the action 
of the conference at its special meeting was illegal, and they pro- 
pose to rescind it at the next regular meeting of the conference. 
Was it illegal? (c) Can it be rescinded, and if so, what vote is 
required and who may make the motion? 

Ans. (a) The committee ceased to exist the instant its report 
was made. [R. O. R., p. 183.] (b) The committee was ordered to 
report at the next conference. The by-laws provided a method for 
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calling a special meeting of the conference, which very properly 
required a notice of the business to be transacted. All the con- 
stituent societies had notice that the committee’s report was to 
be acted upon. At the meeting no one appeared to doubt the right 
of the committee to report, and I think it too late now to raise 
that question, which is as to the difference between the ‘‘next con- 
ference’’ and the ‘‘next meeting of the conference.’’ That is a 
question for the conference itself to decide, and by acquiescence 
at the special meeting it decided there was no difference in the 
meaning, so far as concerned the report of that committee. (c) 
Yes, the action taken at the special meeting may be rescinded 
at the regular meeting by a two-thirds vote, provided nothing has 
been done under the original action that cannot be undone. If 
notice is given of the proposed motion to rescind in the eall for 
the meeting, the motion to rescind may be adopted by a ‘majority 
vote. [See R. O. R., p. 169.] Any member may make the motion 
to rescind. 

313. Ques. The vice-president of a society moved away a month 
ago, and left no address with the treasurer or secretary, nor did 
she resign as vice-president. The board of directors propose to 
meet and appoint her successor. Have they the authority to do 
this? 

Ans. Yes, if the by-laws authorize the board to fill vacancies. 
Officers and members of committees and boards of a local society 
are understood to be residents of the locality. The removal of 
their residence to a distance that would render the performance 
of their duties impracticable is virtually the abandonment of their 
office, and should be treated as the equivalent of a resignation. An 
officer, in the circumstances described above, should resign. 

314. QuES. Should officers who resign during their term of 
office make a report at the annual meeting? 

Ans. No. Officers who resign, if they ever make a report 
should make it at the time they resign. When the resignation goes 
into effect they are no longer officers, and-are not entitled to make 
a report unless it accompanies the resignation. For example, the 
president at the time the convention meets is the one to make the 
president’s report, even though he has held the office but a short 
time. The previous president should furnish him with data, or 
send him a report that he could include in his. 

815. Ques. The by-laws of a society provide that the board 
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shall fill all vacancies in office. An officer resigned. Should the 
resignation be sent to the society or to the board? The society 
and board meetings are held one month apart. 

Ans. To the board, because it fills the vacancy. 

316. Ques. A member of a society wishes to resign. He pre- 
sents his resignation. (a) May he now move that the resignation 
be accepted? (b) May he vote on the question of accepting his 
resignation ? 

Ans. (a) Yes. (b) Yes. In the case mentioned he is a mem- 
ber of the society until his resignation is accepted, and is entitled 
to make any proper motion and to vote. While the general rule is 
that ‘‘no one can vote on a question in which he has a direct 
personal or pecuniary interest,’’ R. O. R., p. 192, you will notice 
that this rule does not prevent one’s voting for himself for office. 
The same principle would allow his voting to accept his own 
resignation of office or membership. 

317. QuEs. Does appoint ever mean the same as elect? 

Ans. Appoint includes elect. Thus, one who is elected may 
be said to be appointed to an office. But one who is appointed 
to an office by the president cannot be said to have been elected to 
the office. 

318. Ques. If one wishes to leave a meeting before adjourn- 
ment, is it necessary to go through the motion of personal privilege ? 

Ans. No; such a course is decidedly improper. 

319. Ques. Do occasions often occur in ordinary societies 
that justify raising a question of personal privilege? 

Ans. No. So seldom do they occur that I cannot recall a 
case in my own experience. Ninety per cent. of the instances of 
persons rising to a question of personal privilege that I have seen 
recorded in the proceedings of societies were not questions of 
privilege. The member rose to make an explanation or to make 
a request, which are not questions of privilege. 

320. Quzes. Are charter members of an unincorporated club 
the ones who first sign the constitution, or are they merely original 
members? 

Ans. ‘‘Charter members”’ originally meant the persons whose 
names are mentioned in the charter, that is, those who originally 
formed the corporation. When used to-day in ordinary societies 
it is synonymous with ‘‘original members,’’ and therefore can be 
used in an unincorporated society. 
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321. QuEs. Does a resolution previously adopted, permanent or 
otherwise, become null and void by a revision of the constitution? 
Ans. No, unless it conflicts with the revised constitution. 

322. Quxs. In the absence of a special rule, has an organization 
a right to assess its members? 

Ans. No. It would require a by-law to authorize an assess- 
‘ment. 

323. Ques. (a) Can a member move ‘‘that a two-thirds vote 
shall be necessary for the adoption of this motion’’? (b) Could 
a majority vote on this incidental motion bind the meeting? 

Ans. (a) Yes. (b) No. A two-thirds vote is required for 
the adoption of the motion, which practically suspends the rules 
relating to voting. 

324. Qurs. Does the statement, ‘‘One negative vote defeats 
a motion to make a vote unanimous,’ in R. O. R., p. 203, mean that 
it requires a unanimous vote to adopt a resolution requiring a 
unanimous vote for a certain election? 

Ans. No. The rule quoted is nothing more than saying that 
the assembly cannot declare a vote unanimous if there is one nega- 
tive vote. Adopting a resolution or order that there will be no 
election unless the candidate receives a unanimous vote is a very 
different thing, and requires only a two-thirds vote. It requires 
a two-thirds vote because it suspends the rule that a majority 
elects. A two-thirds vote would have been necessary to require a 
two-thirds or three-fourths vote for the election. If you read 
a few sentences preceding the quotation, I think you will see that 
the sentence quoted does not apply to your case. 

325. QuES. Does not an organization suffer a loss if the chair- 
man is a member and is allowed to vote only when his vote will 
affect the result? 

Ans. No. How can there be a loss when the result is not 
affected? [See Ques. 377.] 

326. Qurs. Is a motion to declare an office vacant a question 
of privilege? 

Ans. Yes. The office may be declared vacant by a two-thirds 
vote, or by a vote of a majority of the entire membership, if there 
is no rule specifying the term of office, or if the by-laws specify 
the term as ‘‘one year ov until the successor is elected.’’ If rea- 
sonable previous notice has been given of the proposed action, it 
requires only a majority vote to declare such an office vacant. If, 
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however, the by-laws make the term of office one year, or ‘‘one 
year and until the successor is elected,’’ the office cannot be de- 
clared vacant. The only way to get rid of the officer is to prefer 
charges against him, and after trial to dismiss him from office. 
[See chapter on Discipline, page 334, and Ques. 331.] 

327. QuEs. What is meant by the ‘‘privilege of the floor’’? 

Ans. The expression ‘‘privilege of the floor’’ means nothing 
but the privilege of admission to the hall of the assembly during 
its session. In legislative assemblies, and in many others, no one 
has the right to enter the hall during a session of the assembly, 
except members and employees and such other persons as are en- 
titled to the ‘‘privileges of the floor’’ by virtue of a rule or vote 
of the assembly. It carries with it no right to debate or to make or 
to second motions, or even to address the chair by way of inquiry, 
much less to vote. For instance, while a commissioner of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, the writer had the privilege of the floor of the 
U. S. Senate so that he could go into the Senate chamber when 
it was in session. But, while he might speak to a senator, he could 
not, of course, address the presiding officer. 

The ‘‘privilege of the floor’’ is a meaningless expression in 
assemblies whose meetings are so public that any one is entitled 
to admission to the hall. Where the general public is excluded 
it gives the possessor of the privilege the right to admission. 

328. QuEs. (a) What is a majority vote? (b) Why are illegal 
votes counted in determining the number necessary for an election 
by ballot, as stated in R. O. R., p. 196? 

Ans. (a) A majority vote is more than half of the votes cast, 
or, in other words, more than are cast for all other candidates com- 
bined. It may be found by dividing the entire vote by two and 
taking the next whole number above it. Or you may state it as 
half of the even number next larger than the vote. The majority 
of any even number is the same as that of the odd number just 
above it. Thus 3 is a majority of either 4 or 5, as it is half of 6, 
the next larger even number. Majority is from major, the compara- 
tive of magnus, great, and means the greater part. If there are 
only two candidates voted for, and there is not a tie, one must have 
a majority vote. The term ‘‘plurality’’ is never used except when 
there are more than two candidates and neither one has a majority. 
In that case:the one that has the largest vote is said to have a 
plurality, that is, more votes than any other candidate. A ma- 
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jority vote must not be confused with a vote of a majority of the 
members. (b) The object of the vote is to ascertain the choice of 
the majority of the members who choose to vote. The illegal votes 
are not cast by illegal voters. They are due generally to ignor- 
ance, or to carelessness, or to foolish rules. The choice of the ma- 
jority of the voters cannot be ascertained in the example given in 
R. O. R., p. 196, unless the illegal votes are counted. Mr. A, who 
received a majority of the legal votes, was the choice of but little 
more than one third of the legal voters, the majority of the ballots 
being cast for an ineligible candidate. The only way, in such a 
case, to ascertain the choice of a majority of the legal voters is to 
take another ballot. [See Ques. 384.] 

329. Ques. What is the difference between an adjourned meet- 
ing and one held after a recess? 

Ans. Congress has varied as to using the term ‘“‘recess.’’ Pre- 
vious to 1883 there was in the House Rules no such motion as to 
take a recess. In the revision of the rules that year, it was made 
a privileged motion, ranking next after to adjourn. It was dropped 
in 1890, and since then has not been restored. 

The term ‘‘recess’’ is used for an interval of a few minutes 
during which the assembly is permitted to separate; or it may be 
for several days, as the holiday recess; or for several months, as 
the recess between the first and second sessions of Congress. In 
ordinary societies the sessions rarely extend beyond a day, and 
then for only three or four days, and the term ‘‘recess’’ should be 
limited to interruptions of the meetings during the session. Thus, 
there may be recesses for dinner and for supper, and a recess while 
the ballots are being counted. Or, m a convention lasting for 
several days, there may be a recess for an entire day for the pur- 
pose of sight-seeing, etc. The expression ‘‘adjourned meeting’’ 
should, in the case of a society whose ordinary sessions do not 
last beyond a day, be limited to a meeting adjourned to another 
day. 

330. QuEs. What is the difference between the terms ‘‘execu- 
tive session’’ and ‘‘secret session’’? 

Ans. None. The use of the term ‘‘executive session’’ as equiva- 
Jent to secret session has become very common. Strictly speaking, 
an ordinary society cannot have an executive session, as there is no 
executive business for it to transact. So there is no such thing as 
an executive session in the lower house of Congress. But the U. S. 
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Senate has two kinds of sessions, legislative and executive. All con- 
fidential business in connection with the chief executive is attended 
to in executive session. The Senate Rules use the term ‘‘session 
with closed doors’’ for a secret session, and, as executive sessions 
are usually held with closed doors, the expression ‘‘executive ses- 
sion’’ has gradually come to be used as synonymous with ‘“‘secret 
session.”’ 

331. Ques. The president resigned, and then motions were 
adopted by a majority vote ‘‘to vacate all offices and committees.”’ 
The president was.reélected, the other offices were filled by election, 
and new committees were appointed. Where is the authority ob- 
tained for such procedure? 

Ans. It is based upon the principle of the majority ruling. In 
an assembly like the one referred to, the officers and committees are 
elected at the will of the assembly, like the speaker in Congress, or 
in the English Parliament. A motion to declare the-chair vacant 
and to proceed to elect a new speaker ‘is a privileged motion in 
Congress. As such action rescinds what the assembly has done 
previously, it requires the same vote as to rescind, or to discharge 
a committee. In the case mentioned it is assumed that the ma- 
jority vote was a majority of the entire organization, because a ma- 
jority of a quorum cannot adopt such motions unless previous 
notice of the motion has been given. [See page 378 and Ques. 326.] 

332. Ques. A member of a society sent in his resignation as a 
member, stating it was to take effect at once. A short time after 
he sent in his resignation, and before a meeting was held at which 
it could be acted upon, he withdrew:it. (a) Did he have the right 
to withdraw the resignation? (6) Is he still a member of the 
society ? 

Ans. (a) Yes. (0b) Yes. A member or officer may withdraw 
his resignation at any time before the chair has stated the question 
on its adoption. [See Ques. 240.] 

333. QuES. Has a member of an organization the right te cite 
another member to appear before a body and answer +o charges 
without being authorized to do so by the body? 

Ans. No. A member may notify another one that he intends 
to prefer charges against him at a certain meeting, but the ‘‘cita- 
tion’’ is made by the secretary (or clerk), by order of the assembly. 
The first is an unofficial act that may be ignored, but an official 
citation must be obeyed on peril cf the severest punishment the 
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body can inflict for the offense. In other words, the failure to 
obey the citation exposes one to the same punishment as a plea of 
‘‘ouilty.’? [See page 347 for further information on Citations. | 

334. Ques. If a member of a society is expelled, may he be re- 
stored to membership? 

Ans. Yes. If a society expels a member, it can at any future 
time take up the question and restore the member. This can be 
done even if there does not remain a single member of the body 
that expelled the member. The same notice and the same vote are 
required for restoring a member as are required to elcct a member. 
A body may take up again a case where an officer or an employee 
has been dismissed, and restore the person to his position for the 
unexpired term, provided the vacancy has not been filled. The 
same procedure and vote are necessary as are required for an elec- 
tion. See R. O. R., p. 170. 

335. QuEs. Can a member hold an office in the national federa- 
tion and also in the home club? 

Ans. Yes. 

336. Ques. (a) In a convention that has adopted R. O. R., 
would a motion to limit or extend the limits of debate during the 
entire session be allowed? (b) If a single speaker wishes time 
extended, can the chair grant the permission, or must a vote be 
taken ? 

Ans. (a) Yes. (0) Hither course may be pursued, but when 
the chair grants the permission he should preface it by saying, ‘‘If 
there is no objection.’’ If there is a single objection, the chair 
should put the question to vote on granting the request. See 
R. O. R., page 104 (f). [See Ques. 337.] 

337. Ques. When a rules and regulations committee is ap- 
pointed for a meeting, and the constitution reads that R. O. R. 
shall be used, can a rule be adopted that speeches are to be five 
minutes in length and that each member is to speak only once to 
a subject? Is that in conflict with the Robert’s rule that allows 
ten-minute speeches? If the above-mentioned motion ean be 
made, should it be to ‘‘suspend the rules’’ and require a two-thirds 
vote? And if this rule is made, that would not debar a motion to 
extend the time from five minutes to longer, would it? 

Ans. The rules committee can report a rule regulating the 
length and number of speeches allowed in debate, but, like all mo- 
tions to limit debate, it requires a two-thirds vote for its adoption. 
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It is not in conflict with R. O. R., because these rules provide for 
limiting debate by a two-thirds vote. The motion is not made in 
the form of suspending the rules, but is described on p. 120, R. O. R. 
Adopting the limit of five minutes for speeches does not prevent 
changing this limit at any time by a two-thirds vote. This is all 
explained in the article above referred to on Limiting Debate. 
[See Ques. 336.] 

338. Ques. If a program has been adopted, and it has been 
found impossible to carry out some part of it, could the program 
committee make the necessary changes without taking another vote 
of the assembly, the president, without taking a formal vote, an- 
nouncing that if there is no objection the following changes will 
be made? I know that Robert’s Rules say a change cannot be 
made without taking a two-thirds vote and suspending the rules. 

Ans. The statement to which you refer is, ‘‘No change can 
be made in it [the program] after its adoption by the assembly, 
except by a two-thirds vote.’’ Anything that can be done by a two- 
thirds vote can be done by general consent, which is equivalent 
to a unanimous vote. The proceeding you describe is the proper 
one under the circumstances. 

339. QuES. (a@) When a special meeting is called, must the 
business to be transacted be specified in the call? (b) If a very 
urgent matter came up just before the special meeting, could it be 
considered at the special meeting, though not mentioned in the 
call? (c) If a majority of the entire membership were present, 
would that affect taking up something urgent that was not in the 
call? (d) Or may a special meeting be called with a statement that 
‘‘other business of importance may be considered’’? 

Ans. (a) It depends upon the by-laws. If the by-laws do not 
require the business to be specified, it is not absolutely necessary, 
but it is customary and is advisable. All important questions to 
come up should be stated in the call, and a clause like this should 
be added: ‘‘and such other business as may properly come before 
the meeting.’’ This should cover minor matters, but would not com- 
ply with the by-laws, so far as an important question is concerned. 
(b) If the by-laws require notice of the business to come up, ne 
question of which notice was not given can be considered, except 
informally, if it is so important that the attendance, if notice had 
been given, might have been affected sufficiently to change the ac- 
tion of the society. If, after the notice is sent out. the secretary 
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receives an invitation for the society to go on an excursion, or to 
a banquet, before the next meeting, the society could act upon 
such a matter. If it is found desirable to take important action of 
which notice was not given, the action being informal the same as 
if no quorum was present, it must be ratified by the society at a 
regular or a special meeting in order to legalize it. (c) It would 
insure the ratification of whatever action was taken. (d) Not if 
the by-laws require notice of the business to be transacted. 

340. Ques. An annual meeting adjourned sine die. After ad- 
journment a number of the members of the society found that a 
sine die adjournment defeated the purpose they had in view, and 
they rallied enough members together to form a quorum in ac- 
cordance with the by-laws, and adopted certain measures that 
would have been taken by the executive board. Was their action 
legal? 

Ans. No. Thc sine die adjournment of the annual meeting 
ended the meeting, and the reconvening of the meeting after- 
ward was illegal, and all action taken at the illegal meeting is null 
and void. If such proceedings were allowed, the friends of a meas- 
ure that could not be adopted in the regular meeting could agree 
to linger after adjournment and then reconvene the meeting, in 
which they would have a majority, and adopt their resolution. 

3841. Ques. Should any action be taken on a president’s an- 
nual address which contains no recommendations? 

Ans. No. 

342. Ques. When a club has a parliamentarian as one of its 
officers, (a) Should her duties be defined in the by-laws under du- 
ties of officers? (b) If so, how would you word it? 

Ans. (a) Yes. (0b) It could be worded thus: ‘‘It shall be 
the duty of the parliamentarian to advise the presiding officer on 
points of parliamentary law, and also to give similar advice to the 
society and the board of managers, when they request it.’’ [See 
Ques. 98, 343. ] 

343. QuEs. Must an organization abide by the decision of its 
parliamentarian ? 

Ans. No. The parliamentarian has no authority to decide 
questions for an organization. It is an incorrect use of parlia- 
mentary terms to speak of the ‘‘decision’’ or the ‘‘ruling’’ of the 
parliamentarian. The presiding officer is the only person author- 
ized to decide questions of order or to make rulings. She has the 
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right to call on persons of experience for their opinions on a point 
of order before making her decision, but no one has a right to ex- 
press her opinion until requested to do so by the presiding officer. 
See R. O. R., page 78. [See Parliamentarian, page 323.] [See Ques. 
98, 342. ] 

344. Ques. Would it be wise for a society to adopt a rule pro- 
hibiting the chair’s counting on either side the members who do not 
vote, or requiring members who will not vote to leave the room? 

Ans. There is no authority for counting as voting those ab- 
staining from voting, or for requiring members who will not vote to 
leave the room. It would be as absurd to adopt a rule prohibiting 
the counting of a member as voting, when he does not vote, as it 
would be to prohibit the counting of absentees as present. There 
is as much reason for the one as for the other. 

The rules of Congress require that all the members, unless ex- 
cused or unavoidably prevented, shall attend all the meetings, and 
that all shall vote unless personally interested or excused. Con- 
gress does compel the attendance of absentees frequently, but, in 
the more than one hundred years’ existence of that rule, it has 
never been able to compel members to vote. Members ought to 
vote if they have an opinion on the question, but there is no way 
yet devised to compel them to do their duty. However, the prin- 
ciple is that those neglecting to vote acquiesce in the result follow- 
ing from their non-action, the same as if they voted. If there is 
present a quorum of an organization of 1000 members, and one 
member votes in favor of and none against the resolution, that 
resolution is legally adopted, as all the silent members acquiesced 
in the action. They cannot be counted as voting with the majority, 
but the effect is the same. 

Again, suppose you have a by-law requiring a vote of two 
thirds of the members present to amend the by-laws, and there are 
100 present, and 60 vote in favor of the amendment and 10 against 
it. The amendment is lost, the same as if the thirty silent members 
had voted in the negative. But that is a different thing from 
counting them as voting with the minority. They did not vote 
at all. Nor could they be required to leave the room so that the 
amendment could be adopted, as that would defeat the very object 
of the by-law requiring a two-thirds vote of those present instead 
of only a two-thirds vote. [See page 576, Two-Thirds Vote] 

345. Quzs. The following motion is recorded as adopted by our 
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society: ‘‘Resolved, That in the future, when a death occurs in the 
club, the place shall be left vacant for the rest of the calendar 
year.’’ It is now desired to fill at once a vacancy caused by a 
death. How must we treat the former motion to do it correctly? 

Ans. Adopt a motion ‘‘to suspend the rule relating to filling va- 
cancies caused by death, and to proceed to fill the vacancy in our 
membership caused by the death of .’ See Standing Rules, 
R. O. R., p. 268. This motion requires only a majority vote for its 
adoption, and when adopted the chair announces the election to 
fill the vacancy as the next business in order. 

346. QuEs. There were fifteen members of an executive board 
present at a meeting. One member moved that the salary of a cer- 
tain officer be increased a certain amount. The question was put 
to vote. The ‘‘ayes’’ had a strong response; nobody voted ‘‘no,’’ 
but three members did not vote ‘‘yes.’’ Can this be called a 
‘“unanimous’’ vote? 

Ans. Yes. All blank ballots are ignored, and the same prin- 
ciple apples to all other forms of voting. Those not voting are 
not counted in deciding whether it is a majority, two-thirds, or 
unanimous vote. [See Ques. 196, 197.] 

347. Ques. Is approving a budget the same as approving the 
bills for the expenditures? 

Ans. No. Approving a budget is very different from approv- 
ing the bills for expenditures. The U. 8S. government may author- 
ize the expenditure of $50,000,000 for improvement of rivers and 
harbors, under the direction of the Secretary of War; the Secre- 
tary of War may authorize certain expenditures; but still the dis- 
bursing officer is not relieved of his responsibility for the money 
turned over to him until his detailed vouchers or bills have been 
approved by the U. S. Auditors and the U. 8S. Comptroller. The 
budget is approved in advance, and the bills are approved after 
the expenditures. 

348. Ques. Ina society meeting monthly, the treasurer is asked 
at each meeting to read the condition of the treasury—really for in- 
formation. Should such a report be accepted by a motion and vote? 

Ans. No. A society should never vote to accept a treasurer’s 
report. If the report is of such a nature as to require the approval 
of the society it should go to an auditing committee, and it is their 
report that is accepted. If it is merely a ‘‘report of facts for in- 
formation’’ it requires no action of the society. In the article on 
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Treasurer, R. O. R., pp. 251-253, you will notice that the only re- 
ports of the treasurer referred to are those that are to be audited, 
like the annual report. See also what is said in third paragraph, p. 
223, R. O. R., concerning reports of facts for information only. 
[See page 323.] 

349. Ques. Ifa club has an auditor who makes a yearly report, 
is the treasurer’s report accepted at the monthly business meet- 
ing, or referred to the auditor? 

Ans. Neither. [See answer to preceding question. ] 

350. Ques. A motion was made that the treasurer be censured 
for the careless manner in which he had kept the accounts, and the 
motion was referred to a committee. The committee recommended 
that the treasurer be censured. Does the motion to adopt the re- 
port of the committee, if carried, censure the treasurer. 

Ans. It depends upon the form of the report. In such a case 
the report should always end with a resolution which the commit- 
tee recommends be adopted, and as soon as the report is read the 
chairman of the committee should move the adoption of the reso- 
lution. The report would end in a form similar to this: ‘‘In con- 
clusion your committee recommends the adoption of the following 
resolution: ‘Resolved, That the treasurer be, and he is hereby, 
censured for the careless manner in which he has kept his ac- 
counts.’ ’’ If this motion is adopted no further action is neces- 
sary. Or the resolution may be worded thus: ‘‘ Resolved, That the 
treasurer be publicly censured by the president for the careless 
manner,’’ etc. In this case the president calls the treasurer to stand 
in front of the platform, and then censures him publicly. 

351. Ques. An executive board authorized to transact the busi- 
ness of an organization in the interim between the meetings of the 
organization takes certain action during a recess of the convention, 
and the convention immediately takes opposite action. Which ac- 
tion holds? 

Ans. The convention’s action is supreme. The action of the 
executive board is in force as long as the superior body does not in- 
terfere with it. While the superior body is in session, even during 
a recess, the executive board is not authorized to transact the busi- 
ness of the organization. The words ‘‘between meetings’’ in the 
by-law are used in the sense of ‘‘between sessions.’’? [See Ques. 
354, 379.] 

352. Ques. Has a club the right to refuse to hear the minutes 
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of its executive board, which would have explained an action the 
board had taken? 

Ans. Yes, the legal right. The law does not oblige any one to 
be courteous. 

353. Ques. Do motions adopted by the executive board of a 
elub, and ratified by the club, hold over from one year to another, 
or are they void at the end of the club year? 

Ans. <Any resolution of a society continues in force until it is 
rescinded or amended. If a board adopts a resolution and it is rati- 
fied by the club, it remains in force until it has been amended or 
rescinded by the club. [See Ques. 47.] 

304. Qurs. If the society is not satisfied with action taken by 
its executive board, can it change that action? 

Ans. Yes, unless the by-laws place the matter at issue under 
the charge of the board. For instance, when the by-laws authorize 
the executive board to fill vacancies in office, the society cannot in- 
struct the board in the matter, or reverse its action. [See Ques. 
351, 379. ] 

355. QuES. (a) Has a board of a society the right to adopt a 
resolution censuring the conduct of one of its members? (b) What 
vote is required to censure a member? 

Ans. (a) No. The board’s recourse is to direct its chairman, 
or some other member, to report the facts to the society, which alone 
has the power of censuring or otherwise disciplining a member of 
the board. Boards, in this respect, are the same as committees. See 
R. O. R., p. 218. (6) A majority vote. 

306. QuEs. Has the board of a society the authority to create 
an office in the society ? 

Ans. No. [See Ques. 357.] 

357. Qures. Has the board of a society the authority to restore 
an office that has been dropped and is no longer provided for in the 
by-laws of the society? 

Ans. No. [See Ques. 356.] 

358. QuES. When the by-laws of a national organization contain 
one section specifying certain classes of names that its subordinate 
local societies are prohibited from taking, can the board by a reso- 
lution add to that list ? 

Ans. No. The national society itself cannot add to the list of 
prohibited names, except by amending their by-laws. The presump- 
tion is that the society, having specified a prohibited list, included 
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all that it intended to prohibit. If the list is incomplete, the proper 
course is to amend the by-law. Of course it is not necessary to spec- 
ify frivolous or absurd names, such as the ‘‘Benedict Arnold So- 
ciety,’’ as a name for a patriotic society. 

359. Ques. When the executive board numbers 11, is 8 a suffi- 
ciently large quorum? When the club numbers 250, is 5 a suffi- 
ciently large quorum? 

Ans. No, to both questions. The quorum of a board is a ma- 
jority of its members unless the club has authorized a smaller num- 
ber. It is seldom that a quorum smaller than one third should be 
authorized for a board. It is best to have the quorum an even 
number, because the majority of an even number is the same as 
that of the next larger number, which is always an odd number. 
Thus, if the quorum of a board of 11 is 4, it is about as safe as if 
it were 5, because in either case it would require 3 votes to adopt 
any measure, while with a quorum of 4 there is a greater possibility 
of having a quorum at every meeting. A club of 250 members 
should have a quorum of not less than 12, and in most eases not less 
than 20. A board of 11 should have a quorum of not less than 4. 
The proper size for a quorum depends upon the importance of its 
duties. Where the board has great responsibilities and power, its 
quorum should be large. The proper size for the quorum depends 
upon the number that usually attend the meetings when the weather 
is unfavorable. 

360. Quss. Should not the roll of delegates be called at each 
meeting in order to see if a quorum is present, or how else could 
you ascertain if there is a quorum? 

Ans. No. It would probably take at least half an hour to eall 
the roll of a convention of 400 or 500 delegates. If there is doubt 
as to a quorum’s being present, the president should appoint tellers 
to make a count. By dividing the hall into sections and appointing 
a teller for each section, a convention of 1,000 delegates can be 
counted in five minutes when there is reason to doubt the presence 
of a quorum. If there were more than 600 present to count, it 
would be evident that a quorum was present and there would be 
no use in making a count. If the president does not order a count, 
a member may raise a point of ‘‘no quorum.’’ If the president 
decides the point not well taken, and the member is still confident 
that no quorum is present, he may appeal from the decision, or he 
may simply move that a count be made. In either case, if the ma- 
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jority agrees with him, tellers are appointed and those present are 
counted. [See Ques. 276.] 

361. Ques. An organization has no provision for a quorum. 
Their annual convention meets and its credentials committee reports 
100 members entitled to vote registered as present. On the second 
day the credentials committee reports 150 voting members regis- 
tered. On the third day 75 of the members have left for home. 
What is the quorum (a) On the first day? (b) On the second day? 
(c) On the third day? 

Ans. The quorum is (a) 51 on first day; (b) 76 on second 
day; and (c) 76 on third day. The quorum at any time is a ma- 
jority of the members registered up to that time as attending the 
convention, even though many may have left. 

362. QuEs. An exact quorum was present, but one member re- 
fused to vote on the question of adopting a certain resolution. Was 
the resolution legally adopted? 

Ans. Yes. 

363. QuEs. Is a majority of the membership necessary for a 
quorum at a special meeting? 

Ans. No. The quorum is the same as at a regular meeting. 

364. Ques. No quorum was present, but the question of ‘‘no 
quorum’’ was not raised. Business was transacted. Was the ac- 
tion taken legal? 

Ans. The business transacted when there was no quorum was 
illegal. If the club approves it, however, they may afterward rat- 
ify the informal action. A majority vote may ratify anything that 
a majority may adopt. See Ratify R. O. R., p. 173. If the club is 
not willing to ratify what was done, the minutes should be amended 
by striking out all the proceedings when there was no quorum, ex- 
cept what relates to adjournment. [See Ques. 311.] 

365. QuEs. A town board, consisting of supervisor and town 
clerk and four justices of the peace, has power by law to fill va- 
cancies in its membership, to hold office until the next biennial town 
meeting. Some time ago one member of the board died, and it was 
not thought necessary to fill the vacancy immediately. Before the 
vacancy was filled, a second member died. If a third member had 
died before it was possible to call a meeting to fill the vacancies, 
could the three remaining members have made the appointments, 
there being no provision in the state law for this contingency ? 

Ans. No. A quorum of the board consists of four elected mem- 
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bers. The board cannot reduce its quorum by neglecting its duty 
to fill vacancies immediately. To allow it would be to offer induce- 
ment to the board never to fill vacancies. 

366. Ques. A board of trustees consisting of 8 members, au- 
thorized by law to buy and sell property for the organization they 
represent, hold a regularly called meeting for the transaction of 
business. Only 5 members are present, the president, the secretary, 
and another being absent. Temporary president and secretary are 
elected. Upon a vote of 3 to 2 it is voted to sell a piece of property, 
and the permanent president and secretary are instructed to sign 
the deed for the organization. The three absent members are unal- 
terably opposed to the proposition, making 5 in all who are op- 
posed to it and 3 who are in favor of it. Can the president and 
secretary be forced to sign the deed? 

Ans. Yes, unless the order is rescinded, which can be done by 
a majority vote after notice, as described under Rescind, R. O. R., 
p. 169. 

367. Ques. While debate on certain resolutions is in progress, 
a member who has to leave before the vote is taken hands to an- 
other member a written memorandum to the effect that he is in 
favor of the pending resolutions, and requests that the club’s atten- 
tion be called to it when his name is called, the vote being by yeas 
and nays. While the paper was not a formal proxy, could not the 
club suspend the rules and accept this paper as a proxy? 

Ans. If the charter or by-laws allow proxy voting, the answer 
is, Yes. In that case the club can suspend the rules as to the exact 
form of the proxy and waive formalities. But if neither the charter 
nor the by-laws provide for proxy voting, the club has not the power 
to permit it. Your parliamentary authority, R. O. R., explains 
proxy voting, but it expressly states in the second sentence that ‘‘It 
is unknown to a strictly deliberative assembly, and is in conflict 
with the idea of the equality of members, which is a fundamental 
principle of deliberative assemblies.’’ The whole article shows that 
it is intended for stock voting, or for voting where all absentees 
know they have the privilege. 

368. Ques. Can a board delegate its power? In other words, 
can a board appoint an executive committee? 

Ans. Not unless it has been authorized to do so by the by-laws 
of the club. No delegated power can be delegated to others, unless 
authorized by the principal. This is explained in R. O. R., p. 207. 
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Of course a board can appoint a committee to investigate and report 
to it, or to carry out something that the board has decided on. 
[See Ques. 369. ] 

369. Ques. Is it true as a general principle that delegated au- 
thority cannot be delegated ? 

Ans. This question may be answered generally in the affirma- 
tive, but there are numerous exceptions. A picnic committee may 
divide itself into sub-committees, one on transportation, another on 
securing the grounds, a third on refreshments, a fourth on finances, 
and so on, without authority being given them by the society. The 
nature of the committee requires the subdivision. [See Ques. 368. ] 

370. QuES. May a delegated body take action on matters of 
policy that have not been presented to the constituent organiza- 
tions? 

Ans. This depends upon the constitution of the delegated as- 
sembly. In a case like that of a state convention of churches with 
independent congregational government, the answer is, Yes. As a 
rule the questions acted upon by the convention have not been pre- 
sented to the constituent organizations. Again, a convention of 
delegates may be empowered to attend to only such matters as 
have been previously submitted to the constituent organizations. 

371. Ques. Our by-laws require the registrar’s books to be 
closed ‘‘fifteen days before date for assembling of convention,’’ and 
that ‘‘credentials received after this time shall not be recorded un- 
til after convention.’? Our convention meets May 5. Should 
credentials received April 20 be recorded ? 

Ans. The strictest interpretation of the words of the by-laws 
would require the books to be closed fifteen full days prior to the 
beginning of May 5, that is, at midnight of April 19. But similar 
language is used very commonly where it is meant that the books 
are to be closed on the fifteenth day before the convention, and this 
interpretation of the language would require the recording of the 
credentials received April 20. Where a law is capable of two inter- 
pretations, the more liberal one should be adopted, if the interests 
of the society are not injured thereby. As, in this case, no one is in- 
jured by the more liberal interpretation of the by-law, I should 
answer your question in the affirmative. 

372. QuEs. In a meeting of delegates in convention, can others 
than delegates take part in debate by permission of the chair, if 
there is no rule to the contrary ? 
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Ans. Yes, if no one objects. If a single objection is made, the 
chairman must submit the question to the assembly. 

373. QuEs. Can others than delegates at a convention offer reso- 
lutions? 

Ans. None but members of the convention are entitled to of- 
fer resolutions. The by-laws should prescribe the membership, 
which should include, besides the delegates, the officers of the con- 
vention and the chairmen of all committees that are required to re- 
port to the convention. In many if not most cases, it is desirable 
to include the presidents of the constituent societies. The officers 
of the society, whose duties require them to be present, certainly 
should be members of the convention, and yet they may not be 
elected delegates. The same is true of chairmen of committees that 
are required to report to the convention. 

374. Quxs. Has a delegate who is also secretary of a convention 
a right to two votes? 

Ans. No. No member is entitled to more than one vote, except 
where proxy voting is allowed. [See Ques. 375.] 

375. Quss. If no one is entitled to two votes at a convention, 
even though holding two offices, either one of which would give him 
a vote, is it necessary to put this in the by-laws? 

Ans. No. An office does not make one a member of the conven- 
tion or entitle him to a vote, unless it so specified in the by-laws. 
It is membership, not office, that entitles one to vote. [See page 
298.] [See Ques. 226, 273, 374.] 

376. QurEs. May a club delegate an ex-officio member to repre- 
sent it at a convention? 

Ans. Yes. An ex-officio member has all the privileges of mem- 
bership, the same as any other member. See R. O. R., p. 210. ‘See 
Ques. 233, 234, 235.] 

377. Ques. When a delegate is elected president of the body, 
does his alternate have the right to vote in place of the delegate? 

Ans. No. A delegate does not, by being elected president, lose 
his right to vote whenever that vote will affect the result. Electing 
a member of Congress to the speakership does not create a vacancy 
or deprive him of his right to vote. [See Ques. 325.] 

378. Ques. If the fourth delegate resigns, is the vacancy filled 
by the fourth alternate? 

Ans. No, unless by virtue of some special rule of the society. 
In the absence of any rule on the subject, the first alternate auto- 
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matically fills the first vacancy, the second alternate the second va- 
cancy, and so on, so that the vacancy then exists in the alternates, 
not in the delegates. If the vacancy occurs before the convention 
meets, credentials of a delegate should be given to the one who 
fills the vacancy. 

379. QuEs. <A society has a scattered membership and only an 
annual meeting. Between meetings there is a council whick con- 
venes quarterly and is in general charge. The council has control 
of the admission of members, and may promulgate rules on the sub- 
ject. One of their rules established a membership committee, whose 
practice has been to O. K. applications before the council admitted 
members. An application for membership was received and trans- 
mitted to the membership committee, but the latter did not act on 
it in time to report to the recent annual meeting of the entire so- 
viety. At this meeting, and included among the members in at- 
tendance, was a quorum of the council and a majority of the mem- 
bership committee. It was highly desired to admit that applicant. 
The president ruled that the annual meeting was superior to the 
council, and entertained a motion that the society admit the mem- 
ber. The motion prevailed unanimously. Was the member legally 
admitted ? 

Ans. If the constitution, as you state, provides that the council 
‘‘has control of the admission of members,’’ the society cannot take 
away this control, except by amending the constitution. The so- 
ciety is superior to the council, but not to the constitution, and the 
constitution cannot be suspended by general consent. The member 
was not legally admitted. [See Ques. 351, 354.] 

380. QuEs. Can the president and the majority form an agree- 
ment by telephone, and disburse a sum of money from the club 
funds for a certain thing when the other members are opposed to 
the movement? 

Ans. No. There can be no action of a deliberative body except 
when it is in session, whether it is a society, or a board, or a com- 
mittee. Members, of course, may consult together, but even if the 
agreement is unanimous the action must be ratified in a formal 
meeting. For the case of a committee see R. O. R., p. 217. In the 
case mentioned, if the funds were disbursed, it was done without 
legal authority and at the risk of the one who paid the bill. The 
club is under no obligation to approve it. The auditor could not 
pass the account unless approved at a formal meeting. Sometimes 
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officers, in the best interests of the society, are obliged to go beyond 
their legitimate authority, and depend upon their action’s being rat- 
ified by the club or board. But only a great emergency ever justi- 
fies such action. See Ratify, p. 173, and Quorum, pp. 257-259, 
Ro OWR. 

381. QuEs. A society authorized its editor, who is an officer of 
the society, to employ a managing editor. This was done and af- 
terward the editor resigned and a new editor was appointed. (a) 
Does the resignation of the first editor cancel the contract with 
the managing editor? (b) If not, has the new editor the authority 
to dismiss her and to employ another? 

Ans. (a) No. The resignation or death of the appointer does 
not affect the appointee. (b) If the first editor did not exceed her 
power in making the contract, her successor and the society are 
bound by it. The second editor has all the power of her predecessor 
and no more. If the first editor could not legally dismiss the manag- 
ing editor, the second one cannot, assuming that the contract was 
not made conditional upon the editor’s remaining in office. 

382. Qurs. The constitution of a society provides that ‘‘the 
consent of a candidate shall be obtained before her name is pre- 
sented.’’ This provision has been virtually a dead letter. The con- 
stitution also says that ‘‘the executive board shall fill all vacancies.’’ 
Three officers were elected—a president, a vice-president, and a 
secretary. The member who was elected president was absent when 
elected, and resigned when she was notified, explaining that if she 
had been asked she would not have accepted. At the next meeting 
a motion was made to accept her resignation, and that the vice- 
president fill the vacancy. A point of order was raised against this 
motion, on the ground that the election was illegal, as the consent 
of none of the candidates had been asked. The chair ruled that the 
point was not well taken. (a) Was the election legal? (b) If the 
election was legal, does the board fill the vacancy? Or, shall a spe- 
cial election be held? 

Ans. (a) Yes. The nominations were not made in accordance 
with the constitution, and the chair should have ruled them out of 
order. But members are not limited to voting for nominees, and 
their improper nomination does not affect the legality of the elec- 
tion. They were elected as unnominated candidates. (b) A special 
election should be held. But, since the member who was elected 
president was absent, and declined the office when notified of her 
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election, she never was president. The office is not filled until some 
one is elected who has consented in advance, or who does not de- 
cline when she learns of hey election. The condition, then, is the 
same as if the meeting had adjourned without electing a president. 
If nothing had been said in the constitution about filling vacancies, 
a special election should be held, because the election had never 
gone into effect. If the president had not declined, but after ac- 
cepting the office had resigned, and nothing had been said in the 
constitution about vacancies, the vice-president would become presi- 
dent. The constitution of the society provides that a vacancy in an 
office shall be filled by the executive board, but failure to hold or 
to complete an election does not create a vacancy. There was no 
complete election of president, the one elected not having accepted 
the office, and therefore if the constitution provides that officers 
shall hold office until their successors are elected, the former presi- 
dent continues in office until her successor is elected, and it is in 
order to provide for holding a special election, proper notice thereof 
to be given. If the former president went out of office at the close 
of the annual meeting, the new vice-president acts as president 
until a new one is elected. 

Whether the member who was elected said or wrote that she 
‘‘resigned’’ instead of ‘‘declined’’ the office is a matter of no mo- 
ment. The material facts are that, when notified of her election, 
instead of accepting the office, she said that if her consent had 
been asked she would not have accepted, and before performing any 
of the duties of the office she notified the proper authorities that 
she resigned it, which under the circumstances was not a resigna- 
tion but a declination. [See Ques. 57, 61, 65, 216, 217.] 

383. Ques. A club at a meeting June 2 adopted legally some 
amendments to its by-laws, and then adjourned to meet June 9, not 
having completed the scheduled business. At the meeting on June 
9 only 16 were present, the quorum being 40. The meeting was 
called to order by the president, and proceeded to the transaction 
of business A member stated that she thought they had made a 
mistake in adopting a certain by-law at the meeting of June 2. She 
was interrupted by a point of order that there was no quorum. 
Then it was claimed that the executive board could act in the case 
for the club under the following by-law: ‘‘At any regular or spe- 
cial meeting, when the attendance is less than a quorum, the execu- 
tive board may transact any regularly scheduled or unfinished busi- 
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ness.’? ‘The chair sustained the claim, and the vote of the club 
adopting the amendment to the by-laws was reconsidered by the ex- 
ecutive board on the motion of one of its members, 3 voting for it 
and none against it. The motion to reconsider was then laid on 
the table by the board, 2 voting for it and none against it. The 
executive board consists of 11 members, with a quorum of 6. Is that 
amendment a part of the by-laws or not? 

Ans. (1) The fact that no quorum voted in the executive board 
does not affect the case. Assuming that a quorum was present, the 
vote was legal if only one person voted, provided it was legal in 
other respects. Those who abstained from voting acquiesced in 
the action taken by others. (2) The amendments were acted on 
at a club meeting on June 2, and immediately became part of the 
by-laws and beyond the control of the assembly, except as pre- 
scribed by the by-laws, which outrank the rules of order. No 
change can be made in the by-laws, except as prescribed for its 
amendment, and therefore, after an amendment to the by-laws has 
been adopted, the vote adopting it cannot be reconsidered even by 
the club itself at any time whatever, and consequently the action 
taken is null and void. See bottom of p. 158, R.O. R. (8) As this 
was an adjournment of a regular meeting, and there was no quorum 
present, the by-laws empowered the executive board to ‘‘transact 
any regularly scheduled or unfinished business.’’ The terms used 
are evidently intended to limit the board to acting only on such 
questions as the club knows are to come before the club or board at 
that meeting. If the amendment, though scheduled for June 2, 
had not been finally acted upon, the club would know that it would 
come up for action at the adjourned meeting, and those interested 
in it would try to attend. While an adjourned meeting is a con- 
tinuation of the original meeting, only such scheduled business as 
has not been finally disposed of can be properly said to be scheduled 
for the adjourned meeting, and the reconsideration was not sched- 
uled. The board cannot reconsider or rescind a vote of the club, 
except where there is no quorum of the club present, and notice of 
such a motion has been given at the previous meeting of the club. 
Hence, supposing the club had the right to reconsider the vote 
on the amendment, the executive board had no such right, and its 
action taken at the adjourned meeting of the club, June 9, is null 
and void. (4) Supposing that the executive board had the power 
to reconsider a vote of the club without notice, their rules of order 
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expressly state that the motion to reconsider can be made only 
‘‘during the day on which a motion has been acted upon, or on the 
next succeeding day.’’ The club adopted the amendment June 2, so 
that after June 3 the motion to reconsider was illegal, even if 
made in the club itself with a quorum present. Therefore the vote 
of the executive board, June 9, reconsidering a vote of the club 
taken June 2 is illegal, and is null and void. [See Ques. 102.] 

384. Ques. The constitution of our club provides that ‘‘There 
shall be such additional assessments as may be voted by the club 
for special purposes, but no special assessment shall be binding 
on the members unless voted for by a majority of the members 
in good standing.’’ 

A series of four resolutions, one cf which levied an assessment 
of $25 on each member for club quarters, was voted on, the affirma- 
tive vote being a majority of those present and voting, but lacking 
6 of being a majority of the members in good standing. The chair- 
man ruled that the resolutions were lost. Was the ruling correct? 

Ans. I think the resolutions were adopted. If the intention 
of the constitution was to require a vote of a majority of the mem- 
bership to adopt a resolution levying an assessment, it should have 
said so. It would have been expressed in some such manner as 
this: ‘‘No additional assessments shall be made except for special 
purposes and by a vote of a majority of the members in good 
standing.’’ Instead of that, a much longer form is used, which 
permits special assessments, but states that they are not ‘‘binding 
on the members unless voted for by a majority of the members in 
good standing.’’ While the resolution has been adopted, the fact 
that the assessment is not binding on the members makes its effect 
equivalent to a request for voluntary contributions of $25 from 
each member. [See Ques. 328. ] 

385. Ques. How are mistakes corrected? If an amendment 
or motion was carried, but should have been ruled out of order 
when moved, is such an action null and void? 

Ans. If the action violates the by-laws, or is to the detriment 
of any one, or is of such a nature that it could not be authorized 
by a unanimous vote, as described in R. O. R., p. 201, it is null 
and void, and should be so declared by the chairman as soon as 
attention is called to the fact. If, however, the mistake does 
not violate the by-laws, nor is any one injured by it, there is no 
need to correct the error. By general consent the improper pro- 
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cedure was allowed. If objection to the improper procedure was 
made at the time, and the assembly still persisted in taking the im- 
proper action, such action is null and void, and should be so de- 
clared as soon as the fact of its illegality is recognized. 

386. QuEs. A temporary board of officers, before the adoption 
of constitution and by-laws and election of officers, voted to make 
the then temporary president an honorary president and a per- 
manent member of the board. The by-laws afterward adopted 
do not provide for an honorary president. How ean this mistake 
be rectified? (a) Can the business of the old temporary board, 
which was not regularly completed, be called ‘‘ unfinished business’’ 
which died when it went out of office? Cr (b) must we rescind 
that motion—move to amend the article on ‘‘officers’’ to include an 
honorary president—and legally elect at our next annual meeting? 

Ans. (a) No. The society came into existence when its by- 
laws (or constitution if it had one) were adopted. Any action 
taken before that is temporary in its nature, and should be limited 
to what is described in R. O. R., pp. 284-291, where will be found 
the correct procedure for organization. The action of the temporary 
board in electing an honorary officer of a society not in existence is 
null and void. (b) No. The society has nothing to do with the 
actions of the mass meeting that organized it, or of any of its of- 
ficers or boards. 

387. Quses. If voting is allowed by proxy, and each county 
organization is allowed ten votes, even if only one delegate is pres- 
ent, must that delegate cast ten separate ballots, or will one ballot 
answer—that is, can he write it, ‘‘10 votes’’? 

Ans. Each assembly decides for itself the method of voting, 
subject, of course, to its own rules. Where proxy voting is allowed, 
some method must be adopted to see that no one casts more votes 
than he is entitled to. If each district is entitled to ten votes, 
the tellers must see that the rule is enforced. If ballots are dis- 
tributed, only ten must be given to the chairman of each district 
delegation. If members write their own ballots, it must be seen 
that each delegation casts only ten ballots for each office, whether 
these are separate or all on one ballot. 

388. Ques. Our year book provides that one of our prac- 
tice hours shall be devoted to a prepared debate. Two members 
are assigned to the affirmative and two to the negative, and the 
question is to be open to general debate. When is the general 
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debate in order, and who should close the debate? In other words, 
what would you suggest as the order of the proceedings? 

Ans. Every society is at liberty to adopt such an order as it 
chooses. Experience has led to the established custom of allowing 
the affirmative to open and to close the debate. I would therefore 
suggest the following plan where the meeting lasts an hour. 

At a previous meeting a resolution similar to this should be 
adopted: 

Resolved, That the debate to be held January 17 next shall be conducted 
under the following rules: 

(1) The question to be discussed shall be as follows: ‘‘ Resolved, That,’’ 
ete. 
(2) Thirty minutes shall be allowed the designated speakers, fifteen 
minutes to each side. The time allotted to each side is to be divided between 
the two speakers, as they may decide. 

(3) The debate shall be opened with a speech on each side of the question, 
made by the designated speakers, the affirmative speech being first. After 
these two speeches there shall be twenty minutes of general debate, equally 
divided between the two sides, in which each speaker shall be limited to one 
speech of three minutes’ length. In recognizing members the chair shall give 
the preference, as far as practicable, to one opposed to the last speaker. 

(4) When the general debate is closed, the chair shall assign the floor 
to the second designated speaker in the negative, who will close the debate 
for his side. The floor will then be assigned to the second speaker designated 
for the affirmative, who will close the debate. In this closing speech no new 
matter can be introduced, except what is necessary to refute statements of 
the negative. The chair shall enforce this rule strictly, in order to protect 
the negative side, which has no opportunity to reply to this closing speech. 


(5) The question shall be put on the resolution as soon as the debate is 
closed. 


When the debate is to begin, the chair states the question 
thus: ‘‘The question is on the adoption of the resolution, ‘Re- 
solved, That,’ ete. [reading the resolution].’’ He then assigns 
the floor to the first speaker in the affirmative by announcing his 
name. The chair should be informed of the division of time between 
the designated speakers, and should stop each speaker when his 
time has expired. If requested, he should give a warning signal 
a minute, or a half-minute, before that time. 

389. QuEs. A society wishes to disband. How should it be 
done? 

Ans. Appoint a committee ‘‘to consider and report the steps 
to be taken in order that the society may disband.’’ If the so- 
ciety is incorporated and owns property, the committee should con- 
sult a lawyer, just as is done when a society incorporates. The 
committee’s report should consist mainly, if not entirely, of resolu- 
tions for the society to adopt. If there is anw property, it may 
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be disposed of before the society disbands, or it may be put into 
the hands of trustees to be sold, the proceeds to be disposed of in 
a specified way. The disposition of the records should be pro- 
vided for. In no case should a society disband before it has at- 
tended to all such matters. Since disbanding is virtually an- 
nulling the constitution and by-laws, the motion to disband is the 
same as the motion to amend by striking out the entire constitution 
and by-laws, and therefore requires previous notice and a two- 
thirds vote. One resolution submitted by the committee should be 
like this: .‘‘ Resolved, That notice is hereby given that at the next 
regular meeting a motion will be made to disband this society.’’ If 
it is desired to have quicker action, notice of the motion to dis- 
band could be given at the time of the appointment of the com- 
mittee, so that it could be voted on as soon as the committee reports. 

390. QuES. Two societies wish to unite to form a new society, 
neither one being willing to disband and unite with the other. 
How is it to be done? Please state procedure from beginning 
to end. 

Ans. Each society should appoint a large representative com- 
mittee, to codperate with a similar committee, to be appointed by 
the other society, in preparing by-laws for the new organization 
and in recommending the proper action to be taken by each so- 
ciety. The following is a suitable form for such a motion: 


Whereas, The objects of the Alpha and the Beta societies are nearly 
identical; and 

Whereas, Combining their membership would greatly increase the interest 
in the meetings; therefore be it 

Resolved, That a committee of seven be appointed by the president to 
codperate with a similar committee of the Society in preparing by-laws 
for a new society to comprise the entire membership of both organizations, and 
in recommending suitable steps to be taken by each in order to effect their 
combination into one society. 

Resolved, That the committee be, and hereby is, instructed to report at 
each meeting of the society the progress made. 


The two committees should meet as a joint committee, electing 
a chairman and a secretary, and then go over the constitution and 
by-laws of each society, section by section, selecting the best. out 
of each. After the conference a sub-committee of one or two should 
be appointed to draft a set of by-laws (or a constitution and by- 
laws if preferred) based on those preferred by the committee. 
These by-laws are submitted at the next meeting of the committee, 
and discussed and amended section by section. It may be necessary 
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for the committee to report several times to their societies, so as 
to be sure that their joint action will be endorsed by a two-thirds 
vote of each society. 

After the joint committee has agreed upon the new by-laws, it 
should agree upon identical reports for each committee. A draft of 
this report should be prepared by a sub-committee previously ap- 
pointed. Each committee reports, orally if preferred, to its own 
society that the two committees have agreed upon by-laws for the 
combined society, and that notice is given of certain motions to 
be made at the next meeting. This notice should be in writing, 
signed by the chairman of the committee, and similar to this: 


NOTICE 


The committee on combining the Alpha and the Beta societies hereby 
gives notice that at the meeting to be held on the —of the following 
questions will be introduced for consideration and action: 

Resolved, That the by-laws reported by the committee on revision be con- 
sidered section by section for amendment, and if any amendments are adopted, 
that the by-laws be recommitted with instructions for the committee to report 
as soon as practicable. 

Resolved, further, That as soon as the committee reports a set of by-laws 
which neither society insists on amending, a vote shall immediately be taken 
on the following resolution: ‘‘ Resolved, by the Alpha and the Beta societies, 
That the by-laws of the Delta Society reported by the joint committee be, 
and are hereby, adopted as a substitute for their present by-laws; that the 
tenure of office of all officers be, and is hereby, terminated; that the Delta 
Society, consisting of all the members of the Alpha and the Beta societies, 
shall immediately meet in —— to elect a nominating committee consisting 
of — former members of each society, who shall report nominations for all the 
offices; and that, until the election of officers, the former president of the 
Alpha society shall act as chairman, and the secretary of the Beta society 
as secretary, of the meetings of the Delta Society.’’ 


As soon as the notice has been read, the reporting member 
should say: ‘‘By direction of the committee, I move that the 
resolutions of which notice has just been given, and the actions 
required by them, be made the special orders for the next meet- 
ing, and all adjournments thereof, until the Delta Society is fully 
organized.’’ This motion requires a two-thirds vote for its adop- 
tion. 

The by-laws should then be read section by section, the re- 
porting member explaining all changes from the old by-laws. 
Every one should be free to ask questions bearing on the meaning 
or effect of each by-law, which the reporting member should 
answer. No vote should be taken on the matter, as it is read only 
for information. 

When the meeting is held at which the new by-laws are to be 
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acted upon, immediately after the reading and approval of the 
minutes, the president announces: ‘‘The special order for this 
meeting is the consideration of, and action on, the resolutions of 
which notice was given at the last meeting by the committee on 
uniting with the Society.’’ The resolutions are then read 
and voted on. If they are adopted by a majority vote, the presi- 
dent immediately directs the proposed revision to be read section 
by section, asking in regard to each section if there are any amend- 
ments proposed, as described in R. O. R., p. 93. 

If no amendments are made, the chairman of the revision com- 
mittee should confer with the chairman of the revision committee of 
the other society, to see if it has made amendments. If neither 
society has made amendments to the proposed revision, the presi- 
dent proceeds to state the question on the resolution contained in 
the second resolution previously adopted. As this resolution 
amends the by-laws by substituting a new set for the old ones, it 
requires a two-thirds vote for its adoption. 

For convenience the two societies should meet in adjoining 
rooms to act on the proposed revision of their by-laws. Both so- 
cieties, having adopted the joint resolution, should immediately ad- 
journ, and then meet together with the temporary chairman and 
secretary prescribed by the joint resolution. The nominating com- 
mittee, elected as prescribed in the second resolution, retires and 
agrees upon a ticket, which is at once reported. After nominations 
from the floor, the election by ballot proceeds until all the officers 
are elected. The new combined society is now fully organized and 
ready for its regular business. If the original societies were incor- 
porated, a local lawyer should be consulted as to amending the 
charter and arranging for the transfer of the property from the 
old to the new trustees. 

It is possible that the proposed revision of the by-laws re- 
ported by the committee may be amended by either or both of 
the societies. In this case the president announces that the re- 
vision is recommitted. The joint committee discusses the differ- 
ence between the two societies, and tries to agree upon amendments 
that will be adopted by both societies. It may be necessary for 
each committee to consult its society more than once in order to 
modify the proposed revision so as to insure a favorable vote of 
two thirds. When this is accomplished the procedure is as de- 
scribed above. 
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CHAPTER XLIV 
CHARTS; VARIOUS LISTS OF MOTIONS 


CuHarts 2 


Explanation of Signs Used in the Charts. 

@ This sign indicates that the motion which it precedes can be 
amended. The other motions cannot be amended. 

A single underscore shows that the motion is debat- 
able. Motions not underscored are undebatable. 

A double underscore shows that the motion is debatable, 
and that at the same time the pending main motion is open to 
debate. 

—---— A single broken underscore shows that the motion is 
sometimes debatable and sometimes undebatable. Thus, to Amend 
is debatable only when the motion to be amended is debatable, and 
an Appeal can be debated except when it relates to indecorum, or to 
the transgression of the rules of speaking, or to the priority of 
business, or if made while the immediately pending question is 
undebatable or during a division of the assembly. 

= = == A double broken underscore, which is used only for 
the motion to Reconsider, shows that the motion is debatable when- 
ever the motion to be reconsidered is debatable; and, also, that when 
debatable the question to be reconsidered is at the same time open 
to debate. 

24. A motion followed by 24 requires a two-thirds vote for its 
adoption, the other motions requiring only a majority vote. In the 
ease of an objection to the consideration of a question, since the 
question is put on the consideration, and not on the objection to the 
consideration, a 24 vote in the negative is required to prevent the 
consideration. 

22? This sign shows that the motion preceding it requires a 24 
vote unless previous notice of the motion has been given, in which 
case it requires only a majority. 


1These charts, by permission, are copied from “Robert’s Parliamentary Law 
Charts,” copyright, 1915, by Henry M. Robert. They are based, by permis- 
sion, on the tables on pages 5, 44, 57, and 58 of “Rules of Order Revised,” 
copyright, 1915, by Henry M. Robert, and published by Scott, Foresman & 
Co., Chicago and New York. 
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Cuart I 


ORDER OF PRECEDENCE OF MOTIONS 


@ Fix the Time to which to Adjourn (when privileged). 


Adjourn (when privileged). a 
@ Take a Recess (when privileged). 
Raise a Question of Privilege. E 
Call for the Orders of the Day. Aa 
Lay on the Table. 
Previous Question (2). 
@ Limit or Extend Limits of Debate (34). a 
@ Postpone to a Certain Time. iS 
@ Commit or Refer. aH 
@ Amend. 2 


‘Postpone Indefinitely. 


@ Main Motion. 


The ordinary motions rank as shown above: the lowest in rank are at the 
bottom and the highest at the top of the list. When any one of them is im- 
mediately pending, the motions above it in the list are in order and those 
below it are out of order. The first three motions are not always privileged. 
When not privileged they are main motions and therefore of the lowest rank 
and are debatable and amendable. To Fix the Time to which to Adjourn 
is privileged only when made while another question is pending, and in an 
assembly that has made no provision for another meeting on the same or 
the next day. To Adjourn loses its privileged character if in any way quali- 
fied, or if its effect, when adopted, is to dissolve the assembly without any pro- 
vision for its meeting again. To Take a Recess is privileged only when made 
while other business is pending. 
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Cuarr II 


INCIDENTAL MOTIONS 


Questions of Order and Appeal. 
Suspension of the Rules. (24) 
Objection to Consideration of a Question. (24) 
@ Division of a Question, and @Consideration by Paragraph or 
Seriatim. 
Division of the Assembly, & @Motions relating to Voting. 
@ Motions Relating to Nominations. (24?) 
Requests Growing out of Business Pending or That Has Just 
Been Pending; as, 
Parliamentary Inquiry, 
Request for Information, 
Leave to Withdraw a Motion, 
Reading Papers, 
To Be Excused from a Duty, 
Request for Any Other Privilege. 


CERTAIN OTHER MOTIONS 


Take from the Table. 
Reconsider. 

@ Rescind. (2%?) 

@ Ratify. 


Incidental motions cannot be arranged according to rank like privileged 
and subsidiary ones. They take precedence of the pending motion or business 
out of which they arise. On account of their privilege to interrupt business 
they are undebatable, excepting an appeal in certain cases as shown in the 
explanation of a broken underscore (——-——). 

Of the Certain Other Motions mentioned, Reconsider is the only one that can 
be moved when another question is pending. Its privileges are very great as 
will be seen by consulting page 89. The motion to Take from the Table 
has the right of way over any main motion that has not yet been stated by 
the chair. 
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Cuart III 
WHAT MOTIONS TO USE 


™o Mopiry or AMEND. 


@ Amend. 
@ Commit or Refer. 


To Drerer ACTION. 


@ Postpone to a Certain Time. 
@ Make a Special Order (%). 
Lay on the Table. 


To Suppress oR TO Limit DEBATE. 


Previous Question (24). 
@ Limit Debate (%%). 


To SUPPRESS THE QUESTION. 


Objection to its Consideration (24). 
Prev. Ques. (24) and Reject Question. . 
Postpone Indefinitely. 

Lay on the Table. (?) 


To CoNSER A QUESTION A SECOND TIME, 


Take from the Table. 
spe cous ae 
@ Rescind. (242) 


To Prevent Finan ACTION ON A QUESTION IN AN 
UNREPRESENTATIVE MEETING. 


Reconsider and Enter on the Minutes. 


[For explanation of the signs used in the charts, see page 547. For a brief 
explanation of the circumstances under which each of these motions should 
be used, see R. O. R., pp. 44-50.] 
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VARIOUS LISTS OF MOTIONS 


(1) In Order When Another Has the Floor. 
(2) Do Not Require a Second. 

(8) Cannot Be Debated. 

(4) Open Main Question to Debate. 

(5) Cannot Be Amended. 

(6) 4 ‘* Reconsidered. 

Ci) “ ‘“ Rescinded. 

(8) fe ‘< Renewed. 

(9) Require a Two-Thirds Vote. 


(1) In Order When Another Has the Floor. 

Appeal. 
Call to Order. 

‘* for the Orders of the Day. 

se“ Division of the Assembly. 

be 6é oe 66 (a9 Question. 
Objection to Consideration of the Question. 
Parliamentary Inquiry. 
Request of Any Kind. 
Raise a Question of Order. 

66 (a9 66 (z% Privilege. 
Reconsider. 


[By comparing this list with the next one it will be noticed that none 
of these motions, except an Appeal and Reconsider, require to be seconded. } 


(2) Do Not Require to Be Seconded. 

Call to Order. 

‘« for the Orders of the Day. 

s¢ “Division of the Assembly. 

(a4 (a9 66 (a9 66 Question. 

‘¢ Up Motion to Reconsider. 
Filling Blanks. 
Leave to Withdraw or Modify a Motion. 
Nominations. 
Objection to Consideration of a Question. 
Parliamentary, or Any Other, Inquiry. 
Request of Any Kind. 
Raise a Question of Order. 

nay Okt eA “* Privilege. 
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(3) Cannot Be Debated. 


Adjourn, Fix the Time to Which to Adjourn, and Take a Recess 
—whenever these motions are privileged. [See note, page 548. | 
Appeal, if undebatable question is pending, or if it relates to in- 
decorum, or to transgression of the rules of speaking, or to 
priority of business. 
Amend and Reconsider an Undebatable Motion. 
Call to Order, and Questions of Order. 
‘* for Orders of the Day. 
«« “Division of the Assembly. 
6c 6c 66 6c “ec Question. 
‘* Up Motion to Reconsider. 
Close or Limit or Extend Limits of Debate. 
“¢ —** Open Nominations. 
ye Oe athe Polls: 
Dispense with Reading the Minutes. 
Fix the Time to Which to Adjourn (when privileged, see note, 
page 548.) 
Incidental Motions (except Appeal as shown above). 
Lay on the Table and Take from the Table. 
Leave to Continue Speaking after Indecorum. 
«« “Read Papers. 
c  "Withdraw or Modify Motion. 
Limit Debate. 
Objection to Consideration of a Question. 
Parliamentary, or Any Other, Inquiry. 
Previous Question, and Close, or Limit, or Extend the Limits of 
Debate. 
Questions of Order. 
Raise a Question of Order. 
oe a ‘« Privilege. 
Reconsider an Undebatable Motion. 
Request of Any Kind. 
Take a Recess (when privileged, see note, page 548). 
‘¢ up a Question Out of Its Proper Order. 
‘¢ from the Table. 
Voting, Motions Relating to Methods of. 
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(4) Open a Debatable Main Question to Debate While the 
Secondary Motion Is Immediately Pending. 


Postpone Indefinitely. 
Reconsider. 
Rescind. 
Ratify. 
(5) Cannot Be Amended. 


Adjourn (when privileged, see note, page 548). 
Amend an Amendment. 
Appeal and Questions of Order. 
Blank, to fill a. 
Call to Order. 
‘“ for the Orders of the Day. 
Call for Division of the Assembly. 
‘* Up Motion to Reconsider. 
Lay on the Table and Take from the Table. 
Leave to Continue Speaking after Indecorum. 
<< © Read Papers. 
«<  ** Withdraw or Modify a Motion. 
Make a Nomination. 
Objection to Consideration of a Question. 
Parliamentary, or Any Other, Inquiry. 
Postpone Indefinitely. 
Previous Question. 
Questions of Order. 
Raise a Question of Order. 
SN on eé ‘* Privilege. 
Reconsider. 
Requests of Any Kind. 
Suspend the Rules. 
Take from the Table. 
‘¢ Up a Question Out of Its Proper Order. 


(6) Cannot Be Reconsidered. 


Adjourn. 
Division of the Assembly. 
as ‘¢ ¢¢ Question. 


Lay on the Table. 
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Motion that Has Been Reconsidered, unless it has been materially 
amended since it was reconsidered. 
Nominations, to Make or to Close. 
Questions of Order. 
Parliamentary, or Other, Inquiry. 
Proceed to the Orders of the Day. 
Raise Questions of Order. 
ik ‘* Privilege. 
Reconsider. 
Suspend the Rules. 
Take a Recess. 
Take from the Table. 
‘““ Up a Question Out of Its Proper Order. 


Affirmative Votes which Cannot Be Reconsidered. 


Adopt, or after adoption, to Amend, Repeal, or Rescind the Con- 
stitution, By-laws, or Rules of Order or any other rules that 
require previous notice of their amendment. 

Elect to Membership or Office, if the member or officer is present 
and does not decline, or is absent and has learned of his elec- 
tion in the usual way and has not declined. 

Accept Resignation, if member is present or has been notified. 

Consideration of Question that Has Been Objected to. 

Commit, after the committee has taken up the subject referred 
to it. 

Previous Question, after vote has been taken under it. 

Reopen Nominations. 


Negative Vote which Cannot be Reconsidered. 
Postpone Indefinitely. 


(7) Cannot Be Rescinded. 


A Vote cannot be rescinded after something that the assembly can- 
not undo has been done as a result of that vote, or if a vote is in 
the nature of a contract and the other party is informed of the 
vote; or when one has been elected to, or expelled from, mem- 
bership or office, and was present or has been officially notified. 

If a Question can be reached by calling up the motion to reconsider, 
which has been previously made, the vote cannot be rescinded. 
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‘With the above exceptions, all votes on Main Motions, and on Ques- 
tions of Privilege and Orders of the Day that have been acted 
upon, and on Appeals, may be rescinded without previous no- 
tice by a two-thirds vote or by a vote of a majority of the entire 
membership; or by a majority vote if notice was given at the 
previous meeting or in the call for this meeting. 

But, since ‘‘Rescind’’ is identical with ‘‘Amend something al- 
ready adopted,’’ the rules for amending by-laws, standing 
rules, ete., apply to the motion to rescind a by-law, a standing 
rule, ete. 


(8) Cannot Be Renewed. 
Adopt. 


Amend. 

Appeal. 

Fix the Same Time to Which to Adjourn. 

Objection to Consideration of a Question. 

Question of Order. 

Reconsider a Question, unless it was materially Amended when pre- 
viously Reconsidered. 

Suspend the Rules for the Same Purpose at the Same Meeting. 


[None of the above motions, except the last one, can be renewed at the same 
session. As a general rule no motion can be renewed at the same session 
unless there has been such a change in conditions as to make the question a 
new one. Thus, to commit a motion after voting on a material amendment 
is a different question from the one of committing it before voting on the 
amendment. ] 


(9) Require a Two-Thirds Vote. 


Amend, Annul, Repeal, or Rescind any part of the Constitution, 
By-laws, or Rules of Order previously adopted ; previous notice 
is also required. 

Amend or Rescind, ete., a Standing Rule, Program, or Order of 
Business, or a Resolution previously adopted, without notice 
being given at the previous meeting or in the call for this 
meeting. 

Extend the Time Appointed for Adjournment or for Taking a 
Recess. 

Previous Question. 

Close, Limit, or Extend Limits of Debate. 

Suspend the Rules. 

Take up a Question Out of Its Proper Order. 
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Make a Special Order. 

Refuse to Proceed to the Orders of the Day. 

Discharge an Order of the Day Before it is Pending. 

Sustain an Objection to the Consideration of a Question. 

Close Nominations or the Polls. 

Limit Names to Be Voted for at an Election. 

Expel from Membership ; requires also previous notice and trial un- 
less for an offense committed in the assembly. 

Depose from Office that is not held for a definite period, and pre- 
vious notice has not been given. 

Discharge a Committee, unless previous notice has been given. 

Reconsider in Committee when one of the majority is absent and 
has not been notified of the proposed reconsideration. 


CHAPTER XLY. 
FORMS 


The forms of making the various motions and of stating and 
putting the question on them are given in the text in connection 
with each motion, and are therefore omitted here. To find these 
forms, refer to the motion in the Index. To find a particular form 
in this chapter, consult the Index, under the word Forms. 


Forms or REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


(1) A Resolution Referred to a Committee. 


The committee to which was referred the resolution, ‘‘ Resolved, That we 
issue $50,000 worth of five per cent. bonds payable in 30 years for the 
purpose of improving the electric light plant,’’ recommends that the resolu- 
tion be adopted [or, be not adopted]. 


This report is given orally, and no motion is made because the 
pending question is on ‘‘the adoption of the resolution,’’ if the re- 
port is favorable; and on ‘‘the adoption of the resolution, the 
recommendation of the committee to the contrary notwithstanding,’’ 
if the report is unfavorable. See pages 269-271. 


(2) Resolution with Pending Amendment Referred to a Committee. 


The committee to which was referred the resolution, ‘‘ Resolved, That 
Emerson Avenue be paved with brick,’’ together with the pending amend- 
ment, ‘‘to add the words, ‘provided the cost is not more than $20,000,’ ’’ 
recommends that the amendment be adopted, and that the resolution as 
thus amended be adopted [or, that the amendment be not adopted and that 
the resolution be adopted]. 


Report is given orally and no motion is made. The question is 
stated as given on page 270 (b). 
(3) Resolution Referred to a Committee, the Committee Recommending 
an Amendment. 


The committee to which was referred the resolution, ‘‘ Resolved, That 
it is the sense of this meeting that the gymnasium of the high school 
be equipped with suitable apparatus, the cost not to exceed $1,000,’’ recom- 
mends that it be amended by striking out ‘‘$1,000’’ and inserting ‘‘$1,500,’’ 
and that as thus amended the resolution be adopted. 


This report is given orally, the reporting member moving the 
adoption of the amendment recommended by the committee. 
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(4) Resolution Referred to a Committee, the Committee Recommending 
a Substitute. 


The committee to which was referred the resolution, ‘‘ Resolved, That 
a new county court-house be built to cost $100,000,’’ recommends the adop- 
tion of the following substitute: ‘‘Resolved, That the old court-house be 
repaired and an annex be built.’’ 
ASA JONES, 
Chairman. 


This report may be oral or written. If in writing it should be 
signed by the chairman. If the report is oral, the substitute should 
be in writing on a separate sheet of paper from the resolution. In 
either case, the reporting member moves to substitute the commit- 
tee’s resolution for the original. See pages 271, 272. 


(5) Resolution with Pending Amendment Referred to a Committee, the 
Committee Recommending Further Amendment. 


The committee to which was referred the following resolution, ‘‘ Resolved, 
That it is our duty.to take an interest in public affairs and show that interest 
by voting,’’ and the pending amendment ‘‘to strike out ‘our duty’ and 
insert ‘the duty of every citizen,’’’ having considered the same, recom- 
mends the following: 

(1) That the pending amendment be amended by adding to the words to 
be inserted the words ‘‘of a republic,’’ and that as thus amended the amend- 
ment be adopted; 

(2) That the resolution be amended by inserting the word ‘‘to’’ before 
the word ‘‘show’’; 


(3) That the resolution as thus amended be adopted. 
Chairman. 


This report should be in writing. As each recommendation is 
read, the chairman should read enough of the resolution to show 
exactly the effect of adopting the recommendation. When he has 
finished reading the report, he moves ‘‘the adoption of the amend- 
ments reported [or proposed, or recommended] by the commit- 
tee,’’ and hands the report to the presiding officer. It is well for 
the committee chairman to have a duplicate of the report for his 
own use during the debate that follows. The example given here 
illustrates this style of report. This method is useful when there 
are several amendments to a long resolution, or a series of reso- 
lutions, or a set of by-laws, and it is not desired to submit a substi- 
tute. If many changes are desired in a short resolution, the pref- 
erable plan is to report a substitute as shown in the preceding 
example. 
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(6) A Committee Appointed to Investigate a Matter. 


The committee appointed to investigate the conditions of the City Hos- 
pital begs leave to submit the following report: 
The committee visited the hospital, taking with it a State Examiner. 
It found that the hospital is badly in need of accommodations for its nurses. 
The committee, therefore, recommends the adoption of the following resolu- 
tion: ‘‘Resolved, That $50,000 be, and is hereby, appropriated for a nurses’ 
home in connection with the City Hospital.’’ 
CLEMENT CoRBIN, 
EMILY CUTTER, 
Davip STarr, 
Committee. 


This report should be in writing and the reporting member 
should move the adoption of the resolution recommended by the 
committee. See page 277. 


(7) A Recommendation of a Standing Committee, Followed by a Resolution 
Covering the Recommendation. 


The house committee reports that the kitchen is in need of a new stove, 
and, bearing in mind the shortage of gas this winter, recommends the adoption 
of the following resolution: ‘‘Resolved, That a combination coal and gas 
stove be purchased for the kitchen, at a cost not to exceed $125.’’ 

A—— B 


Chairman. 


This report should be in writing, and be signed by the chair- 
man or by all the members of the committee agreeing to it. The re- 
porting member should move the adoption of the resolution. 


(8) Report of Work Done by a Standing Committee. 


Your committee on relief work for orphans begs leave to state that it 
has been very successful in securing both funds and clothing for more 
than one hundred orphans. The committee thus far has sent to the asylum 
50 layettes, 100 outfits for boys and girls, and $500 in cash. 

SARAH JORDON, 
Chairman. 


This report should be in writing and be signed by the chairman, 
since it reports only work done. If important recommendations 
are made, it is better to have the report signed by all the members 
agreeing to it. See page 285. 


(9) Membership Committee. 


The membership committee reports favorably upon the applications of 
Mr. A, Mr. B, and Mr. ©, and recommends that they be received as members. 
of the society. On behaif of the committee, I move that they be received 
into membership. 


This report is made orally, but a written list of the names in 


full of those recommended for membership should be handed to the 
president when the report is made. 
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(10) Report of a Committee on Revision of the By-Laws, Reporting a Sub- 
stitute, some Provisions of which Should Not Take Effect Immediately. 


[The chairman of the committee reports orally as follows, the resolutions 
being in writing :] 

The committee on revision of the by-laws submits a revised set of by-laws 
as a substitute for the present ones, and reports that all the preliminary 
requirements of the by-laws for their amendment have been complied with. 
By direction of the committee I move the adoption of the following resolu- 
tions: 


‘““«Resolwed, That the by-laws submitted by the committee on revision 
of the by-laws be, and they are hereby, adopted as a substitute for the pres- 
ent by-laws; provided, however, that the terms of office of officers and directors 
heretofore elected shall not be affected thereby, and that at the first election 
of directors one third shall be elected for one year, one third for two years, 
and one third for three years; and provided further that members who have 
already paid their dues for the present year shall not be required to pay 
for this year the additional dues required by the new by-laws. 

““Resolwed, That 1,000 copies of the new by-laws be printed under the 
direction of the executive committee, and that each member hereafter shall 
be furnished one copy free and be entitled to purchase extra copies from 
the secretary at 5 cents each.’’ 

The by-laws take effect immediately upon adoption, unless ex- 
ception is made previously or in the motion adopting them. The 
above form will show how to carry out the wishes of the society. 
After the resolutions have been read and handed to the president, 
the revised by-laws are read and amended (but not adopted) para- 
graph by paragraph, as shown on page 371, after which the resolu- 
tions are taken up for amendment and adoption. The adoption 
of the first resolution adopts the new by-laws. The substitute 
should be signed by every member of the committee agreeing to it. 
The word ‘‘chairman’’ should never be written after the name of 
the chairman except in ease he signs the report alone by order 
of the committee. In large organizations the resolutions and sub- 
stitute should be printed in advance and distributed. In small so- 
cieties they should be typewritten in triplicate, the committee’s 
chairman retaining one copy, the others being for the president 


and the secretary. 


(11) Report of Committee on Discipline, See p. 345. 
(12) Report of Treasurer and Auditing Committee. 


Report of the Treasurer of the Society for the year ending Dee. 


31, 19—. 
Receipts. 
Balanee on hand Jan. 1, 19—.......... $ 178.53 
Mb AtiON MOOS naa. sisters silos ete eres $ 120.00 
Membership) Duesiiitiieces dott: ole ciao 1,170.00 
INDE) cad Ode OO On MAC TOO O OOE 4b860 Gr 15.50 1,305.50 


Total is fects ah uieca pe it $1,484.03 
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Disbursements. 
emt arr ane chratn cates Males ae ehEl. LISERN . 2 tees $ 48v.00 
MANULON. cya ecards cke oie ars: crease oor aah ae 360.00 
UI es bio oss SOS doo Da Re een Ore eens 110.00 
Toro: iE aera cence ees eA AOE, SRM 105.00 
SUMO? Hiitsl LONE ocooghooogcosnnoocnoc 76.00 
ELTA TIGIN GS aravoel ey sto s ey ate) he Ch PEIN EMON Fos: @ 5 casei 25.00 
BUTEMUE UIT ORs rere patercestehtier ottlinca ctersrs c eieievess lore misenrer ects 55.00 
SOn diese kv wats ae thons hee ASN sacs 36.15 1,247.15 
Balance on hand Dee. 31, 19— ............ 236.88 
ROGAN Sees eat chu ek. s Act e chee Ake ae $1,484.03 


Membership dues amounting to $75.00 have not yet been paid, and the 
rent ($40.00) for December is due Jan. 1. If these items were paid, our 
balance would be inereased by $35.00. 

A, B. Larxin, 
Treasurer. 
Examined and found correct. 
A. L. BanKs, 
M. JENKS, 
Auditing Committee. 


Forms RELATING TO TELLERS AND DELEGATES. 
(13) Report of Tellers in an Election of Officers by Ballot. 


President. 
ENtimi Dermot ViOleSMcastmtrs ac eicreit cere icte ciectte ere eveterc tise misters tavane ts 106 
IWIDOTKEIAY BHO? CIGHNON BoessoucuagsoccossotmsonDdI1an0bO50 54 
OMS miermenecelyederraretcctate citron cunuhenetereelatasyenetsteire shore 62 
Wee WE Bor.di hae ita se nels pay rekl ctdenubeteiers chore ootesete espe 34 
CO), eh, Uae? PY Coad oegbann bacdsdodgasouuDdonocoOuN 6 
Illegal Votes. 

A. ©: Spofford (imeligible) received....-........-.....--- 3 
B. M. Lewis received 2 votes folded together............... 1 
Vice-President. 

INaism@bermot BVOCCSMCASbot<scle otc) scere sielalele cls kere eratotel ea ebents: suet: 101 
INCOIeREIAy sto? GOGOL ooooocuconconvsdodboeo tocencsoOOd 51 


ete., ete., etc. 
ALBERT BARNES, 
JOHN WINTHROP, 
HENRY JONES, 
WILLIAM ASH, 
Tellers. 


The reports for the other officers are made the same as the one 
for the president. The number of votes cast must include the 
illegal votes. Blank ballots are ignored. The report and the 
duties of the tellers, including the tally sheets, are explained on 
pages 221-228. See also R. O. R., pages 195, 196 and Par. Prac., 
pages 149, 153, 158, and 176-178. If the same number of votes are 
east for each of the offices, this form may be modified by placing 
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the number of votes cast and the number necessary for election at 
the beginning of the report, and omitting this statement in con- 
nection with each office. 


(14) Tally Sheet. 


President. 
Boyd, W. W. Mie eed ity bed Wer bas Bie Sh bs hed a pois) om EE 
Kerr, Mrs. 0. 8. A 
Sor as, PELL PHL PRL PRD PRL HT 62 
King, ©. R. reer 6 
Lewis, B. M. Two folded together 1 
Spofford, A. C. /// Ineligible 3 


If there is liability of a recount’s being ordered, which is within 
the power of the society, the tally sheet entries should be in ink, 
and each sheet should be signed by the tellers, and all the sheets 
should be turned over to the secretary, who should retain them un- 
til it is certain that a recount will not be ordered. See page 223, 
and R. O. R., p. 196, and Par. Prac., p. 178. 


(15) Form of Credentials of Delegates and Alternates. 
(a) Where the secretary of each club writes the credentials, 


Akron, Cal., 

April 9, 1922. 
This is to certify that the Akron Improvement Club has appointed 
John Jones a delegate [or first, or second, ete., alternate of the 
delegates] to the State Convention of Improvement Clubs to be held 


in May, 1922. 
ALEX. V. LARKIN, JAMES LAWTON, 
Secretary. President. 


(b) Where the convention secretary furnishes the constituent, or subor- 
dinate, societies with printed blank credential cards. 
Vermont Federation of Medical Societies. 
Credentials Card. 
This is to certify, that ——_—__—____________—__ jg a 


delegate to the annual meeting of the Vermont Federation 
of Medical Societies, from the Medical Society of 


President. 


Recording Secretary. 
19—, 


This card must be presented in person to the Credentials 
Committee. 
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The credentials for delegates and for alternates are more con- 
venient if printed on different colored cardboard. In large con- 
ventions a list of delegates and alternates should be sent by the 
secretary of each constituent, or subordinate, society to the chair- 
man of the credentials committee several days before the conven- 
tion meets, so that the register of delegates and alternates, as de- 
scribed below, may be prepared in advance. This list may be simi- 
lar to the first form of credentials above, only striking out, ‘‘John 
Jones a delegate [or, ete.]’’ and inserting, ‘‘the following delegates 
and alternates,’’ and then writing the list of delegates and alter- 
nates in their proper order above the secretary’s signature. A 
copy of this may be taken to the convention and presented to the 
credentials committee instead of giving each delegate and alternate 
separate credentials. In this case the holder of the certificate 
must identify each delegate and alternate. [See Credentials Com- 
mittee, page 281, for further explanation. ] 


(16) Form of Register of Delegates and Alternates. 


| Delegates 
| Alternates 


Lafayette Medical Society (Present) 


Delegates 


Artur T. RL GK Merleacte -iolele 
Lewissohn, Abram N............. 
Morrison, John Louis............. 


Alternates 


Moontiste George rae. ire eo err George Loomis ........ ibe 


Moyer JlOsepaissgs <tc curese tists fers oe 
IVC AT IT eas) AIM eS we by stele sta a abaiol ates Yotels 


James BP. Martin: 2... .c0..< + 


Laporte Medical Society (Present) 


Delegates 


BAT COM ee LOUIS siete atersiefanet avers retetapens leans DBATUOIMIN yas catslelets ahorsrs 
WileyvaN SOONER te ietts sete creietertts ctalste 


Alternates 


isGprehbiig, \iiolllehiuw (iso homae nero William S. Harding 
AgQieor, WGlki~rn 18 bec bonormdao GoD Milton H. Johnson .......... 
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The societies should be in alphabetical order, and the delegates 
and alternates of each society should be alphabetically arranged, ex- 
cept that the name of the president of the society, or in his absence 
the chairman of the delegates, should head the list. In very large 
conventions, where the president of each constituent society is ex- 
officio a delegate, it may be more convenient to have a separate 
register for all ex-officio delegates. For quick reference it is well 
to write the surname first. Each delegate registers by signing to 
the right of his typewritten name. When a delegate has signed, a 
pencil check mark should be made in the first column to the right 
of his signature. In the case of an alternate the mark should be 
in the second column. The total check marks in each column show 
the number present. When an alternate becomes a delegate he is 
checked in the delegate column. If he has been previously checked 
as an alternate, that mark should be crossed out. 


Forms ror ANNUAL MEETING or STOCKHOLDERS. 
(17) Nctice of Aunual Meeting of Stockholders. 


The annual meeting of stockholders of the Excelsior Manufacturing Ccm- 
pany will be held at the general offices [or office, or chief office] of the com- 
pany, 322 Arnold Ave., Lonsdale, Nevada, on Wednesday, April 12, 19—, 
at 2 o’clock Pp. M. for the election of directors and for such other business 
as may properly come before the meeting. 

If unable to be present, please execute the enclosed proxy and return 
promptly in the enclosed stamped and addressed envelope. 

The stock-transfer books will be closed on Tuesday, March 28, 1922, at 
3 P. M., and will be reopened on Thursday, April 13, 19—, at 10 a. Mm. 
Lonsdale, Nevada, JULIUS KUHN, 

Secretary. 


The purpose of this meeting is sometimes expressed in terms 
like these: ‘‘for the election of three directors to serve for a term 
of four years, for the ratification of all action of the board of di- 
rectors of the company since the last annual meeting of stock- 
holders, and for the transaction of such other business as may 
properly come before the meeting.”’ 


(18) Proxy. 
Know all men by these presents, 

That I do hereby constitute and appoint Alvah Thomas attorney and 
agent for me, and in my name, place, and stead, to vote as my proxy at 
the annual meeting of stockholders of the Excelsior Manufacturing Company 
to be held Wednesday, April 12, 19—, at the company’s office, 322 Arnold 
Ave., Lonsdale, Nevada, or at any adjournment thereof, according to the 
number of votes I should be entitled to vote if then personally present; and 
also to appoint a substitute under him for like purpose. 

; In uae whereof, I have hereunto set my hand and seal, this — day 
0 » LI—. 
Witness: 


L. 8. 
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When a stockholder desires to authorize two or more persons to 
act as or appoint a proxy for him, the above form may be used. 
striking out the words, ‘‘Alvah . . . stead’’ and inserting ‘‘A, B, 
C, D, and E, F, or any of them, attorneys and agents for me, ir- 
revocable, with full power by the affirmative vote of a majority of 
said attorneys and agents to appoint a substitute or substitutes for 
and in the name and stead of me.”’ 


Forms or Minutes oF A MEETING. 
(19) Minutes of a Regular [or Stated] Meeting of a Society. 


A regular [or stated] meeting of the Civic Club was held on Thursday 
evening, Jan. 19, 19—, the president and secretary being present. The 
minutes of the last meeting were read and approved. The reports of the 
committees on and were received and ordered to be placed on file. 
The committee on reported a resolution on child welfare, which after 
being amended was adopted as follows: [Copy the resolution. ] 

The house committee reported that at their request an excellent carpenter 
inspected the roof of the club-house and stated that it needed immediate 
repairs at an estimated cost of $50.00. On motion of the committee it was 
*“Resolved, That the house committee be, and hereby is, authorized to have 
the roof of the club-house properly repaired.’’ 

The committee to which was referred the resolution relating to the club’s 
contributing to the village library reported it back with certain amendments, 
and with the recommendation that as thus amended the resolution be adopted. 
The amendments were adopted, and the resolution as thus amended was then 
adopted as follows: [Copy the resolution as adopted. ] 

The resolution on entertainments which was laid on the table at the previous 
meeting was taken from the table on motion of Mr. Jones, and after amend- 
ment was adopted as follows: [Copy the resolution as adopted. ] 

On motion of Mr. Boden the vote adopting the resolution relating to 
contributing to the village library was reconsidered and the word ‘‘thirty’’ 
was struck out and ‘‘forty’’ was inserted in its place. As thus amended 
the resolution was adopted. 

At 9.30 Pp. M. the club adjourned. 


ABEL BROWN, JR., 
Secretary. 


In many societies the minutes need not state that the president 
and secretary are present, that being assumed unless stated to the 
contrary. When one of them is absent, the first sentence in these 
minutes should end with the date. If the president is absent, say: 
‘The secretary was present, and in the absence of the president, 
Mr. Abel was elected chairman’’; or: ‘‘The president was present, 
and, the secretary being absent, Mr. Larkin was elected secretary 
pro tem.’’ Such elections are usually viva voce. For other forms 
of minutes, see R. O. R., p. 248, and Par. Prac., p. 128. 
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(20) Minutes of a Special or Called Meeting. 


A special meeting of the club was held on Thursday evening, Feb. 2, 19—, 
the president and the secretary being present. The call for the meeting was 
read by the secretary as follows: 

‘-A special meeting of the Civic Club will be held in its hall at 8 P. M. 
Thursday, Feb. 2, 19—, for the purpose of electing a treasurer to fill the 
vacancy caused by the death of Mr. Dawson. 

‘* ALECK SIMPSON, 
** President.’’ 


The secretary said that the by-laws had been complied with, the notice 
having been sent by mail to every member five days before the meeting. 

The president expressed the appreciation of the loss that the club suffered 
in the death of Mr. Dawson, and suggested that a committee be appointed to 
prepare suitable resolutions in the case. Mr. L moved ‘‘that a committee of 
three be appointed by the chair to draft resolutions concerning the death 
of Mr. Dawson, with instructions to report it at the next meeting of the club.’’ 
The motion was adopted, and Mr. Lane, Mr. Moore, and Mr. Lewis were 
appointed the committee. 

The chair announced that the special business for which this meeting was 
called was the election of a treasurer. Upon motion of Mr. Thorne it 
was ordered that nominations be by ballot. Messrs. Seely, Jason, Link, and 
Hope were appointed tellers and the club proceeded to take a nominating 
ballot, resulting as follows: Mr. A, 75; Mr. B, 60; Mr. C, 25; Mr. D, 3. The 
club then proceeded to ballot for treasurer, with the following result: 


Number-of ‘votes Castdiinciratvoneotererinmreie oie erste. 163 

Necessary, for, GlectiOMis «cia, «wis sieusv eiasodoreve ielys es cre .shcit 82 

Mr: BereCOlvediad aa cee abi y bucscensso aie ees eiereiarepesesieKarsts 85 

MTree Ail wrote, nee Aah eit eritiic.a a eia.e Saree a aisvelecee more Hee 
Illegal (void) votes. 

Mr. A received 2 ballots folded together.............. 1 


The chair declared Mr. B elected treasurer. At 9 P. M. the club adjourned. 
ABEL Brown, 
Secretary. 
The minutes of the regular meetings should not be acted upon 
at a special meeting, nor should any business of importance be con- 
sidered unless it was specified in the call. See page 315 for further 
explanation. 


(21) Minutes of an Adjourned Regular Meeting. 


At an adjourned regular meeting held April 27, 1922, the president and 
the secretary being present, the minutes of the last meeting were read and 
approved. The president announced that the first business in order was 
the continuation of the balloting for directors, as only two of the five required 
were elected at the last meeting. The club then proceeded to ballot for 
3 directors to serve 3 years, the vote being as follows: ete., ete. 

At 9 Pp. M. the club adjourned. 

ABEL Brown, 
Secretary. 


If the meeting was the adjournment of a special meeting, the 
minutes of the previous regular meeting would not be acted upon. 
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(22) Minutes of a Regular Meeting of a Village Board, or of a Board 
of Directors. 


‘ Wednesday evening, June 12, 1922. 
Regular meeting of the board of village trustees, the following members 
being present: President —————_—__—_ and Trustees ——————__—_, 
Poly ay eee Uy AE i RE ee aR | RENEE nT ae Te nn ie 0g peer Ram ACRENCRES | 


The minutes of the last meeting were read and approved. 
The following bills were audited and ordered paid [or, approved for 
payment]: 


A B——_, street labor ............. $24.00 
C————_ D-_—__.,__”’ HOC Rae so ea C OE 13.50 
E—————— F—____,, team ........ eee eee eee 20.00 
Repairs for Fire Department ............ Wrelaicaciie) EianuO 

$72.25 


On motion of Mr. Dennis the board voted to pay one half the cost of 
motorizing the wagon of the Bronson chemical engine, the estimated cost being 
about $800. 


At 9.30 Pp. M. the board adjourned. 
Louis JONES, 
Village Clerk. 
This brief form is sufficient for boards of any kind. The mem- 
bers present should be named, and sometimes the absentees. The 
latter, however, is useless except in the case of municipal boards 
when the proceedings, or minutes, are published, and then it is well 
to inform the public as to who are absent. If the meeting is a 
special one, the minutes would begin thus: ‘‘Special meeting of 
the board of , held pursuant to the call of the president, there 
being present,’’ etc. The call need not be read or recorded. 


CHAPTER XLVI 
DEFINITIONS 


Accepting the report of a committee is the same as adopt- 
ing it. 

Amend, in a parliamentary sense, is to change the wording of 
a resolution, etc., by inserting or adding, or by striking out, or by 
striking out and inserting, one or more words, or one or more para- 
graphs. When one or more paragraphs are replaced by others, or 
the entire resolution is replaced by another, the amendment is 
called a Substitute. When the amendment has the effect of striking 
out an entire resolution that has been previously adopted, the mo- 
tion is called to Rescind, or to Repeal. Al! of the restrictions on 
amendments apply equally to the motions to substitute and to 
rescind, since these motions are really amendments. An amend- 
ment of an amendment is called a Secondary Amendment, or an 
Amendment of the Second Degree. 

Announcing the Vote is the declaration by the chair of the 
result of the vote. No vote is complete until announced. See page 
307. 

Apply. See Precedence. 

Assembly is used to designate the members of a society actually 
assembled for the transaction of business. In the case of a mass 
meeting it includes all present. In making motions the word ‘‘as- 
sembly’’ should be replaced by the word ‘‘club,’’ or ‘‘society,’’ 
or ‘‘church,’’ or ‘‘convention,’’ or ‘‘board,’’ ete. 

Aye and No. These terms are used in the ordinary forms of 
voting, the aye (pronounced the same as ‘‘eye’’ or ‘‘I’’) meaning 
yes. 

Board. A Board is a group of members of an organization 
which is authorized to act for the organization between its meet- 
ings, with specified limitations, as a Board of Managers; or which, 
as the agent of the organization, has the entire charge of a certain 
part of its work, subject, however, to the orders of the organiza- 
tion, as a Board of Trustees. [See R. O. R., pp. 207-210, and this 
book, Chap. XXIII. ] 
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By-Laws are the fundamental rules or laws of a society, which 
include among other things its objects, its membership, its officers, 
how and when it meets for business, how many must be present 
in order that business may be transacted, and how they, the by- 
laws, may be modified. Sometimes they are divided into two parts, 
one being called the Constitution and the other the By-Laws, but 
both are included in the general term By-Laws. 

Call Up. If, when other business is pending, a motion is made 
to reconsider a vote finally disposing of a main motion, the motion 
to reconsider cannot be taken up until the pending business is 
disposed of. Even then it is not taken up until some one ‘‘calls it 
up,’’ that is, demands that it be taken up for consideration. If it 
is moved to reconsider a vote and have it entered on the minutes, 
the motion to reconsider cannot be called up on the day the re- 
consideration is moved. The motion to reconsider is dead if it 
is not called up before the close of the next session in an assembly 
having regular meetings as often as quarterly; and in other 
assemblies its effect terminates with the session at which it is 
made. 

Carried. The same as Adopted. 

Chair. The Chair is the term generally used to designate the 
presiding officer, regardless of his official title, when referring to 
him or his acts as presiding officer. One is said to be ‘‘in the chair”’ 
when he is presiding, regardless of whether he is sitting or standing. 

Chairman means the person ‘‘in the chair’’; that is, the one 
presiding. The presiding officer of a committee is always called 
the chairman. ‘The chairman of a board is often called the presi- 
dent of the board. 

Chairman pro tem. and Temporary Chairman. Where there is 
a regular presiding officer, any other person acting as chairman is 
called the chairman pro tem.; that is, chairman for the time being. 
The ‘‘pro tem.’’ is not used, however, in addressing him. Where 
the assembly has no regular presiding officer a ‘‘temporary chair- 
man’’ is appointed to preside until the regular presiding officer 
is elected. Thus, when a society is being organized, a ‘‘temporary 
chairman’ is elected to serve until the adoption of the by-laws and 
the election of the president. If the ‘‘temporary chairman”’ is ab- 
sent or vacates the chair for a time, his place is filled by a ‘‘chair- 
man pro tem.”’ 

Commit To is to refer something to a committee. 
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Division. When a vote is taken viva voce or by show of hands, 
any member not satisfied that the vote is a true expression of the 
‘ypinion of the assembly, or thinking that the chair has made a mis- 
take in announcing the vote, may compel the vote to be taken again, 
this time by a rising vote, by simply calling out, ‘‘Division.’’ [See 
Division of the Assembly, page 167.] 

Ex-Officio means ‘‘from the office,’’ or ‘‘by virtue of the office.’’ 
Thus, if the by-laws make the president of the society president 
ex-officio of the board of managers, it means that the society’s presi- 
dent, by virtue of that office, is also president of the board of mana- 
gers. The moment he ceases to be president of the society he 
automatically ceases to be president of the board. A member or 
officer ex-officio is as much a member or officer as if elected to 
the position. 

Floor, Obtaining the. A member is said to have ‘‘obtained the 
floor’’ when he has risen and addressed the chair by his proper title 
and has been ‘‘recognized’’ by the chair, that is, the chair has an- 
nounced his name to the assembly. In small assemblies, instead of 
announcing the name of the speaker, the chair commonly recog- 
nizes the member by bowing to him. 

General Consent. Instead of taking formal votes on questions 
to which it is apparent no one objects, much time can be saved by 
the chairman’s saying, for instance, ‘‘Are there any corrections 
to the minutes? There being none, the minutes stand approved.’’ 
It is useless to make a motion and take a vote in such a case. 
Sometimes a request is made for general consent to take up a ques- 
tion out of its proper order, or to do something that is not exactly 
according to the rules. The chair inquires whether there is any 
objection, and if none is made he says, ‘‘ There being no objection,’’ 
etc., and proceeds to entertain the proposed business, the same as 
if the rules had been suspended for that purpose by a formal action 
and vote. Clerical errors should usually be corrected by general 
consent. 

General Order. See Orders, General. 

Germane. An amendment is said to be germane to a resolution 
when it relates to the subject of the resolution so closely that the 
two can be considered and acted upon together as well as separately. 
If the adoption of the resolution would necessarily prevent the in- 
troduction of a new resolution containing the substance of the pro- 
posed amendment, the amendment is germane to the resolution. 
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An amendment is not in order unless it is germane to the resolu- 
tion or motion to be amended. [See page 19.] 

Honorary. The title of Honorary President, Honorary Mem- 
ber, etc., is similar to a degree conferred by a college. Honorary 
officers or members of a society are not real officers or members, and 
have none of the responsibilities of officers or members. They have 
the privilege of attending the meetings of the society and of speak- 
ing, but no other privileges of membership. [See page 331.] 

Immediately Pending. See Pending. 

Incidental Motions or Questions. [See Chart II, page 548.] 

Main Motions are motions that bring a subject before the as- 
sembly for its consideration and action. 

Majority, Plurality, Two Thirds. A majority is more than half. 
A candidate has a plurality vote when he receives more votes than 
any other candidate. A majority vote is more than half of the 
votes cast, which is usually a very different thing from a vote of a 
majority of the members present, or a majority of the members. 
Thus, if 12 members vote, and 21 are present at a meeting of a so- 
ciety having 80 members, a majority ‘vote is 7; a vote of a ma- 
jority of the members present is 11; and a vote of a majority of 
the members is 41. So a two-thirds vote is 8; a vote of two thirds 
of the members present is 14; and a vote of two thirds of the mem- 
bers, or a two-thirds vote of the members, is 54. The by-laws of 
an ordinary society should never require for any purpose a vote of 
a majority of the members, or of two thirds of the members, unless 
they also allow voting by mail. 

Mass Meeting. A Mass Meeting is a public meeting called for 
some specific purpose, in which all of those who attend have the 
right to vote. It has no by-laws or permanent organization. [See 
page 363.] 

Meeting and Session. A Meeting of a society is an assembly of 
its members for a time during which they do not separate longer 
than for a recess of a few minutes. A recess or adjournment for a 
meal terminates with the meeting, so that a convention lasting 
several days has usually three meetings each day. Each of the 
meetings of an ordinary society, whether regular or called, is 
usually a session. But if it adjourns to meet at another time the 
adjourned meeting is a part of the same session. A regular meet- 
ing, together with all its adjourned meetings, constitutes one 
session. 
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Minute and Minutes. A Minute is a record of some act, state- 
ment, or opinion of the assembly. The Minutes of a meeting are 
a record of the business transacted at the meeting. What the 
minutes should contain is shown on page 315. 

Motions. A Motion is a proposal that something be done, or 
that a certain statement expresses the sense or opinion, or wish, or 
will of the assembly. For convenience motions are divided into 
Main, Subsidiary, Privileged, and Incidental. All the motions ex- 
cept main motions are sometimes referred to as Secondary motions. 
See Questions for the difference between Motions and Questions. 
For further information consult the Index under Motions, 

Notice. See Previous Notice. 

Order of Precedence. See Precedence. 

Order, Point of, Questicn of. A member or a proceeding is 
‘“in order’’ when the rules are not being violated; he or it is ‘‘out 
of order’’ when the rules are being violated. One ‘‘makes a point 
of order’’ when he objects to a proceeding as being out of order, 
He ‘‘raises a question of order’’ when he asks the chair whether 
a certain proceeding is not out of order. 

Orders of the Day means the program or the business of the 
meeting, arranged in its proper order as prescribed by the rules or 
by vote of the assembly. A ‘‘Call for the Orders of the Day’’ is a 
demand that the business prescribed for that particular time be 
taken up. 

Orders, General and Special. A General Order is a motion 
or subject placed in the order of business without the privilege of 
interrupting another question, as when a motion is postponed to a 
certain time. A Special Order is a motion or subject that has been 
assigned to a certain time and made a special order by a two-thirds 
vote, so that when that hour arrives it interrupts and supersedes 
any pending business except the consideration of another special or- 
der which was made previous to it or at the same time. 

Outrank equals ‘‘Take precedence of.’’ See Precedence. 

Pass. In legislative bodies a bill is said to have ‘‘passed’’ 
when it has been enacted. The term is also used in connection with 
the passage of a bill from one stage to another, as, ‘‘The bill has 
passed its second reading.’’ 

Pending and Immediately Pending. A motion is pending after 
it has been stated by the chair until it has been disposed of either 
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permanently or temporarily. [See pages 80, 82.] There may be a 
number of motions pending at the same time. The pending motion 
that was last stated by the chair is called the Immediately Pend- 
ing Motion. 

Plurality Vote. See Majority. 

Point of Order. See Order, Point of. 

Polls. When a vote is taken by ballot the polls are said to 
be open all the time during which members may deposit their bal- 
lots. After the polls are closed (which requires a two-thirds vote) 
no more ballots can be received unless the polls are reopened. This 
may be done by a majority vote. 

A Preamble is the introduction to a resolution or constitution. 
The preamble to a resolution, or to a set of resolutions, states some 
of the reasons for its adoption. It begins with the word ‘‘ Whereas”’ 
and closes with ‘‘therefore’’ or ‘‘therefore be it.”? [See pages 35, 
164.] The preamble to a constitution, when there is one, usually 
states by whom it was adopted or the causes of its adoption. 

Precedence and Apply. The motion A is said to Apply to 
another motion B, when it is in order to move A while B is imme- 
diately pending, and when A is adopted its effect is limited to the 
immediately pending question B. Thus, ‘‘to amend”’ applies to 
the motion ‘‘to postpone’’ because, if adopted when to postpone 
is immediately pending, the amendment affects only the motion to 
postpone. The motion A is said tu Take Precedence of, or to Out- 
rank, another motion B, when it is in order to move A while B 
is immediately pending, and if A is adopted its effect is not neces- 
sarily limited to the immediately pending question B. Thus, ‘‘to 
postpone’’ takes precedence of, outranks, ‘‘to commit,’’ because it 
can be moved while to commit is pending and, if the postponement 
is adopted, not only is the motion to commit postponed, but all 
other pending questions are also postponed. The motion to post- 
pone does not apply to the motion to commit, because the latter 
motion cannot be postponed without carrying with it all pending 
questions. 

Previous Notice unless otherwise specified in the by-laws, may 
be given at the previous meeting, or by mail to every member, 
or in the call for the meeting. 

Previous Question is the name given to the motion to close 
debate and take a vote at once on the immediately pending ques- 
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tion and such other of the successive pending questions as are 
specified in the motion. It requires a two-thirds vote for its 
adoption. 

Privileged Motions. See list in Chart I, page 548. 

Proxy Voting. See Voting. 

Putting the Question is submitting to the assembly the ques- 
tion whether it will adopt [or agree to] the immediately pending 
motion. The assembly answers the question by voting, usually, 
‘‘Aye’’ (yes) or ‘‘No.’’ The different forms of putting the ques- 
tion are shown in various places referred to in the Index under 
‘Question, Putting the.’’ 

Question. The Question is whether the assembly agrees to, 
or will adopt, the immediately pending motion. No other motion 
can be made, nor can any one be recognized to speak in debate 
until the chair has stated the question to the assembly. 

A Quorum is the number of members required to be present 
at a meeting in order that the assembly may transact business. In 
an organized society, or a board, or a committee, the quorum is a 
majority of all the members unless the by-laws authorize a different 
quorum. 

Raise a Question of Order. See Order, Question of. 

Rank is the same as the order of precedence. See Precedence. 

Receiving a Report. Receiving a Report or Communication 
is merely permitting it to be presented, that is, to be read, to the 
assembly, and therefore after a report has been read, the motion 
to receive it cannot be entertained since the report has been re- 
ceived already. 

A Recess is a short intermission taken by the assembly. In 
an ordinary society, when the meeting lasts only a few hours, a re- 
cess would be for only a few minutes, as while counting the ballots. 
In case the session lasts all day there are usually recesses for the 
different meals. If the session lasts for several days a recess is 
sometimes taken over an entire day. 

Recognize. A member is ‘‘recognized’’ by the chairman’s an- 
nouncing his name, or in case of a small assembly by merely bow- 
ing to him, after the member has risen and addressed the chair- 
man by his proper title. No member can make a motion or speak 
in debate until he is ‘‘recognized’’ by the presiding officer. 

The Reporting Wember is the member of a committee that 
submits the committee’s report to the assembly. Usually this is 
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the chairman of the committee, but he may not be in sympathy 
with the report, or another member may be much better able to 
defend the committee’s report if it is attacked. In either of these 
cases it is better for the committee to appoint another member, 
who is called the reporting member, to present the report. 

Rescind. See Amend. 

A Secondary Amendment is an amendment of an amendment. 
It is also called an amendment of the second degree. 

A Secondary Motion is any motion except a main motion. 

Second Degree. See Secondary Amendment. 

A Seconder is one who seconds, or endorses, a motion. Most 
motions require to be seconded before they can be stated as before 
the assembly. In an ordinary society the seconder does not rise, 
but from his seat says, ‘‘I second the motion,’’ or simply, ‘‘I sec- 
ond it.’’ In large conventions of delegates he rises when he seconds 
a motion, and in some eases is required also to announce his name. 

Session. See Meeting and Session. 

Sine die means ‘‘without day.’’ When an assembly adjourns 
sine die it is dissolved, and that assembly ceases to exist. An or- 
ganized society has by-laws that provide for future meetings, and 
therefore such an assembly never adjourns sine die. 

Speaker, as used in this manual, refers to the person who has 
the floor and is, or has just been, speaking. In Congress it refers 
to the regular presiding officer of the House of Representatives. 

Standing Rules are rules and regulations for the guidance of 
an assembly which have been adopted, the same as ordinary reso- 
lutions, by a majority vote without previous notice. They do not 
interfere with any future session, because at any meeting a Stand- 
ing Rule may be suspended by a majority vote. A Standing Rule 
may be amended or rescinded at any time by a two-thirds vote, 
or, if notice has been given, by a majority vote. Standing Rules 
are usually adopted from time to time, as they are needed, in the 
form of resolutions. 

Stating the Question. As soon as a motion is made and sec- 
onded, if it is in order, the chair states the question on its adoption, 
so that the assembly may know exactly what is before it for action. 
He usually does this by saying, ‘‘It is moved and seconded that 
[or to],’’ ete., repeating the motion. For the different forms see 
Index under Question, Stating the. 

Subsidiary Motion or Question. See page 6. 
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Substitute. See Amend. 

Table. The same as to Lay on the Table. See pages 62-66. 

Tellers are practically a committee appointed to count the votes 
and to report the same to the assembly. When a rising vote is 
taken in a large assembly, and always when the vote is by ballot, it 
is necessary to have tellers. 

Tie. An equality of votes of the affirmative and the negative, 
or of the votes for rival candidates. 

Two Thirds. See Majority. 

A Vote is a formal expression of the will, or opinion, or prefer- 
ence of the members of an assembly in regard to a matter submitted 
to it. See page 188. 

Yeas and Nays. A vote is said to be taken by Yeas and Nays, 
or by roll-call, when the question is put and the alphabetical roll of 
the members is called, each member as his name is called answering 
either ‘‘Yes’’ [or Yea] or ‘‘No’’ [or Nay]. Members not wishing 
to vote either way answer, ‘‘Present.’’ This method of voting takes 
much time and is useless in ordinary societies. See R. O. R., p. 197, 
and this book, page 191. 

Yields. A motion, A, is said to yield to another, B, if B is in 
order when A is pending. In this case B supersedes A for the 
time being and becomes the immediately pending question. 
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leges, ete., in Special In- 

dex, p. 404) 

VOLINS es eee arste sete ate 557-567 

Forms of Rerorts of Committees 
557-561 
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Forms of Reports of Committees— 

continued 

resolution referred to a com- 

MULGEEL seen AP Atte aches 557 

with pending amendment... 557 
which recommends an amend- 

MENG east die eee oe eee 557 
which recommends a substi- 

tutes Sores SE ee, 558 


with pending amendment, the 
committee recommending 


further amendment .... 558 
appointed to investigate a mat- 
LOT MMi oe iene ae ae 559 
(standing) followed by a reso- 
lution covering recommen- 
datlonyereanmota cane tooo 559 
of work done by a standing 
GCOMMIUCC OS cercgengn sess etoleye © 559 
membership committee ....... 559 
on revision of the by-laws.... 560 
committee on discipline....... 559 
report of treasurer and audit- 
ing committee ........... 560 


Forms of report of tellers in an 
election of officers by ballot 561 


tally sheets aatthi. Shoe ees 562 
credentials of delegates and al- 
UEC). néico.d onde co 6 562 
Tegister of delegates and al- 
ernates ys. joa var eee 563 
notice of annual meeting of 
stockholders cn te cr 564 
PIOXY4 5b MGs Ne Maa Rests one 564 
Forms of Minutes of a Meeting 
565-567 
regular (or stated) meeting of 
DESOCIELY AHA a teen cn 565 
special or called meeting..... 566 
adjourned regular meeting.... 566 


regular meeting of village 
board, or board of directors 567 
Fraud in voting, prevention of.. 


219-221 
General consent ........... 174, 190 
efiniGion Of: js ster seertees ete 570 
General orders (see Special In- 
Deus 202 inc tices akeleteeete exo 133 
GetnitlOM! Of m sais soreters istalc.s/ rsh 572 
AZOVIM ATO. 5 crccc ctr ap stots took oh andes 19-22 
Ge NItIOM Olimar cia everett are 570 


Honorary officers and members 
(see Special Index, p. 402).. 
CefNItIONOL! eS. A kh ets ee ste 3 « 
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Immediately pending, definition 571 
Improper motions ............. 178 
Incidental motions ............ 7 
listmote (Chart sls) i stervecierens 549 
ENCOMP OLA CIN Seve -woieltetplekotole eeisia 364 
Indefinitely Postpone ......... 15-17 
Maformal ballots. ts.r. aateerhe sce 207 
Informal consideration ........ 293 
Information, request for....... 172 
Insert or Add, motion to....... 26 
AMendimneritmOlsersumelaerstsretet «+= 29 
Inquiries and Requests...... 171-177 
Inquiry, Parliamentary ....... 171 
Lay on the table (see Speciai In- 
Bers 3h Vogts UPA Ain iesicmurecst itt cs 62-66 
Tite Nee WE) lag oa sagdadoc 63-64 
compared with postpone to a 
CertaINebiMemtae ns rte 55 
Leave to withdraw or modify a 
MOTION ye ts se eee rs 173 
Limits of debate, motions affect- 
ing (see Debate)......... 67-78 
Mail, Voting by...191-194, 233-234 
Maine motions irc ieels ete: 6, 9-15 
efinabionOLeventes etl ole srelet ts 571 
original and incidental....... 9 
Characteristics Olu). tiers aeeners 9 
examplesnOte sc cise resetetae 11-15 
Majority, definition of......... 571 
Managers, Boards of........... 243 
Wass cimeetin es: racine sic cstemene 363 
Cefinitionmordy sei sayonrsteeh tes ct 571 
Meeting and Session (see Special 
LUNG hi, VO; COP ne actha cae © oe 358 
doimitions OLmasim e.weeiiaciis 571 
IMASSHM COUN Oras sislerciclalcts pieloie 363 
GOT MAITIONMOL rye keneteete itis ove ata byAl 
ANNUAN eLONMS i OL eerie tale oie 564 
Members (see Special Index, p. 
AD egctet Ns dere tecisye)-s. chexgne arenes 329-333 
election of (see Elections) .197-—203 
GUEIOS Asnapehy shekevorets sneuieyeres Sooo Val) 
DELVES ASI eres epee srelerclerales sisiecere > 330 
NONONATY ametetichstaetete seers escte eke 331 
CofinitloneoLecmmiceteteernr. 571 
resignations (see Special In- 
CREA 0h eS ecto aig Oo UIC 332 
Membership committee ....199, 200 
forms of report of........ 199599 
Minority views or report....... 269 
Minutes (see Special Index, p. 
AO Biicgrs fs Gush ogee tekareve alee crak 313-315 
definitionwoL mans hlaremaier aie 572 
TOIT Ole BABA sisieleielevelereler nO Our00) 
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Models of by-laws and standing 


TULCS yastexcreceels ee eudas 384-398 


Motions (For details see each 


motion in Index: see also 


Special Index, p. 403)...... 5 
definition Of. -pset- re dace otk 572 
general classification of....... 5-8 
MOU aA; spsiopdtponess olay avd sete ots + le 6, 9-15 

etinitions OL eile, mien 571 

original and incidental..... 9 

characteristics Of |... .s ess 9 

OXAMPleS (Ol s.e ls laiera,cisiove/ sete 11 
SUDSUDLGTY) 2. o.ee ole, 0) 2101 8 eratey naire 6 

List: Of Gs vj. s «):-cieine Sep miewane 548 
PLUTO ER. ciaaraksvois) snopes otaioebels 6 

List Of viis.04 s005, 6 Sore eeeEe 548 

differ from Questions of 

Drivileeey o js,..0rey o syeten eae 126 
ANCTAENEOAL, sroiavte 5 Jo eager othe a 

lists Of ¢ 3... «geld sols Sera 549 
certain other mottons......... 549 
various lists of motions... .551-556 

in order when another has 

thesflooty .cnann.eebies 551 

do not require to be seconded 551 

cannot be debated......... 552 

open main question to debate 553 

cannot be amended........ 553 

eannot be reconsidered..... 553 


affirmative votes which 
eannot be reconsid- 
OLOd. sesshtlmmrst ans weeds 554 

negative vote which can- 
not be reconsidered.. 554 


cannot be rescinded........ 554 
cannot be renewed......... 555 
require a two-thirds vote.... 555 
order of precedence of....... 548 
classified according to object.. 550 
to modify or amend......... 18-54 
tor defer action. .6 eee 55-66 


affecting the limits of debate.67—-78 
to bring a question again be- 
fore the assembly....... 79-86 
reconsider, and reconsider and 
enter on the minutes...87-105 
take from the table, discharge a 
committee, rescind,  re- 
newal of a motion....106-116 
relating to adjourned meetings 
and to adjournment...117-126 
questions of privilege...... 126-128 
differ from privileged ques- 
PIONS cscs os Mehl eee eee e 126 
relating to the order of busi- 
MOSS pcr 58. Sus efokereneyeyeme ake 129-146 
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Motions, continued 

appeal cc satis: Sees 151-154 

objection to the consideration 
of axquestion=. 222% 0.5 154-156 
suspension of the rules....156-159 
division of a question..... 160-163 

consideration by paragraph or 
Seriatiin ek akioneh 163-165 
relating to nominations. ...165-167 
relating to voting......... 167-170 
inquiries and requests..... 171-177 
dilatory and improper..... 177-180 
leave to withdraw or modify.. 173 
secondary, definition of....... 575 


Nomination and election of offi- 
cers, boards, and standing 
committees (see Elections). 


204-217 


Nominations (see Special Index, 
D}) tonsa tetacteleents cheery 
165-167, 204-216, 233, 

Mates Ganugaioneg ee 165, 204, 
INGENOUS, Teveetels cris ponerse) efoto 165, 
differ from ordinary motions.. 
advantage over ordinary mo- 
tions 
seconding not necessary...... 
from the floor (or open) ..165, 
by committee ....... 165, 206, 
209, 210, 

report of committee... .213, 
by nominating ballot..166, 207, 
declaring nominating ballot 
electing ballot out of or- 

der if by-laws require 


i 


234 
233 
204 
204 


205 
165 
207 


212 
233 
233 


ballot election ........ 209 
LaypuUhileaa SingodeilaoooNM oF 233, 234 
CINE Sab nooesoonocoose 166, 207 
TEOPCMING ofers  «atelwc els SOI dbx 167 
for more than one office...... 238 

Nominating committee (see Spe- 

cial Index, p. 403)..... 165, 
206, 212, 233 

Notice and previous notice, defi- 
THON OF opooadgacoecoo0t 573 
amendment to by-laws........ 372 


annual meeting of stockholders 
Objection to the consideration 


564 


of a question........... 154-156 


Officers (For details, see the 
various officers in the Index; 
see also Special Index, 


B03) teystolatn eave 297-326, 247-253 
GleCtiOWNOL seiekea ober ceetele ells 204-217 
Teports. Of ...seseessewerens 301 
resignations Of .......+ssses: 332 
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Officers, continued 
president and vice-president... 


302-312 

BECTELATIOS csicuoyie.c chee elders 313-319 
treasurer, auditors, parliamen- 

CATIA retoreeeiernecietle - 320-326 

Doards force. vate ts MEE 247-253 
honorary (see Special Index, p. 


CC 


ex-officio (see Syvecial Indea, p. 
403) meaning of......... 570 

Open nominations (or nomina- 
tions from the floor)....165, 207 

Order, question or point of (see 
Special Index, p. 403)...147-151 
definition of 572 

Order of business, motions relat- 


ey 


INP: it0) SHAs Mek ae ces soe 129-146 
call for the orders of the day.. 129 
order of business............ 130 
orders of the day (see Special 

Index, p. 403)........ 133-144 
definitionVor maseveriee seek 572 
general Ordersiisi: cies cw aerwie #33 

definitionLot.isyssreeeemteat- 572 
special orders ...........-. 134 

definition vot fn... attics 572 


program for a meeting with 
hours designated for dif- 


f erenbytopiesi «ti, saree 137 
illustrations of procedure in 
carrying out the order 
OL MDUSIMESS asi edeiettetele : 141 
to take up a question out of its 
proper order or before its 
proper time........ 60, 81, 145 
Order;prules (OLS ss acis, siactetastcte ee 366 
SPOCIA] Gore ate. «avs orsie «/eeehelitere tense 366 
AMONGING PRs sss hielo Meee 368 
Order of precedence of motions 
(GiB ID) accanooonboucsoe 548 
Cefinition ofa. ciee-cie ox teiet 572 
Outrank, definition of.......... 572 
Papers, Teaaging ... .eesiwiiiee 75 


Paragraph, consideration by.163—-165 

Parliamentarian (see Special In- 
Ofte Ate, CAVE Oo old coo. aGie 6 323-326 

Parliamentary authority, adop- 
TION Of; «tee oe 365, 366, 379 


Parliamentary inquiry ........ ileal 
Parliamentary law (see Special 
Index, op.7403)) oot. werels + 6 3 
PASSH Cdetinitions Olecs ceeded es 0's 6 572 
Pending, definition of.......... 572 


Permanent or organized society, 
Rules for 
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Plurality vote, definition of.... 573 
Point of order (see Special In- 

ee Ps 403) ws cee aree es 147-151 

defmition Of) «1 aver mts ate tee 572 
Political elections and elections 
in deliberative assemblies 


COMParedacnnaae ce aeice 231, 236 
Polls, closing and reopening.... 169 
definition sof Fy.10. emit asters «6 573 


Postpone (same as Postpone to a 
certain time) 
Postpone to a certain time, or 


Gefinitely a. were omiecce sete 55-62 
compared with lay on the table 
55, 56 
distinguished from postpone in- 
definitely. ARtiane 2% . 17, 57 
time to which questions may be 
Postponed Sectentwin cee 58, 59 
considering a question before 
time prescribed ....... 60, 145 
DIN PLO PCr USOMpaeseye isa tenetset ners 61 
aS a, Malm Motions.).ee we delet 61 
Postpone indefinitely (see Spe- 
cial Index, p. 403)........ 15-17 
name misleading, means reject 
OGIACILE Povars ah ceintteeteeleds os iy 


distinguished from postpone 
(postpone definitely)....17, 57 


Preamble, definition of......... 573 
AMOUGIN OA. at. Smeets ere 35, 164 
Precedence of motions, order of 
CEH artis Peace este ete. ors 548 
deéfinitionof hyn ote. eens 572 
President (see Special Index, p. 
AONE Laer ee cee 302, 311 
as presiding officer or chairman 302 
OGHOr> GUTWES Vso vie aclaroae ee ee 310 


Prevent final action on a ques- 
tion in ar unrepresentative 


MOOEING wa tag sie oe ho ae 550 
Previous notice, definition of... 572 
Previous question (sce Questions 

304 and 305, p. 514)...... 70-74 

Cefinitiony of as avrtemetertete ene 573 
reconsideration of, and of votes 
Faken under ite. seenietes 72 
EXNAUSHION Ole sae lmitelrse eerie 73 
Privilege, Questions of (see Spe- 
cial Index, p. 404)...... 126-128 
distinction from privileged 
GUCSTIONS ieee ceil meee 126 
Privileged motions or questions 
Sh, Gy, Ul 
distinction from questions of 
pPTIvilepe lA, Seek 126 
listvOE hs ica ceussceeeeeeee 548 
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Privileges of the floor, meaning 
of (see Special Index, p. 
404) 


Program for a meeting with 


hours designated for different 
topics .ciiitsenkie. sac eee 137 
committed ~ ick -tis «hen enaeee 138 

for a meeting in an assembly 

not a deliberative one (see 
Special Indew, p. 404).... 140 


Proxy, voting by....... 194, 234-236 


EOTM..Of, . eWeek See West 564 


Putting the question (see Ques- 


tion, Putting the), definition 
OL ee Copia bie dies ie eee 574 


Quasi (or As if in) committee of 


The wilole sists erie trae 292 
Question, definition of (see Mo- 
CLOIUS) aves hanate sos a oteretto eRe 574 
Question, Stating the (see Ques- 
tion, Putting the)... 0.2 +40 188 
definition fl. «cine sacek eee 575 
Adopts a TOPOLb. ce acres 272 
NGL nooo gluon boso see 31, 32, 33 
amending by-laws ........... 373 
ADDCAL cer ee cer eset errr oer 152 
blanks aillin oe ers ereroteirreeis 40 
COMMIT ys ot oes ces | see neers 46-49 
committee, question referred to 12 
general consent ...... 145, 170, 190 
nominations and elections..... 210 
OFden, QUeStION Ol acer er 147 
orders of the day, call for..... 130 
postpone indefinitely ........ ie 
previous question ............ 71 
TOCONSICEY wemiere el secs eerste 90-95 
aUSEAtIONS) 1. eer ere ae 96-99 
special order, to make a...... 142 
strike out and insert....31, 32, 33 
Question, Putting the (see Ques- 
tion, Stating -the).........- 188 
Oks MA HNO Sooodaonasnoaccs 574 
adopt a TOPOrta... vec coe 272, 273 
CICA NG axoeno adie avooosoiemsoc 32, 33 
amending sD y-lawWs! ere eile aise 373 
TOON oGtsceloudooe Golda oo. 152 
COMMA Nepeulaeier dete oe - here 46-49 
consideration of a question, ob- 
jection tori. aa dele. Sates 155 
general consent...... 145, 174, 190 
MMI ANOLON Ue ekisse. oes «oie Ala 
minutes, approval of......... 190 
nominations and elections..... 210 
order, question of... am .midate 147 


orders of the day, call for..61, 130 
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Question, Putting the, continued 
previous question ............ fal 
reconsideration of, and of 
votes taken under it.... 73 
Teconsidenmr ices seca 91, 92, 94 
allustimationstess.. sacle 96-99 
previous question and votes 
taken’ under it:.:...... 73 
request for reading papers.... 176 
for any other privilege..... 177 
strike out and insert........ 32, 33 
submitting question to assem- 
blyotoredecision@ rc. lie 21, 22 
when voting, viva voce........ 188 
DY: TISIN PF rtste ae sxadidreisars ats 189 
division of the assembly.... 167 
by general consent......... 190 
Question, Division of (see Spe- 
cial Index, p. 402)...... 160-163 


Question, to suppress the, What 
IM. OTLONSMORUSE anetnohe cep eale 

Question, to consider a second 
time a, What motions to use 550 

Question, to prevent final action 
on a, in an unrepresentative 
meeting 

Question, Previous (see Previous 
Question) 

Questions of order (see Point of 
Order in Special Index, p. 
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A 3)) ies ont nlorogeyeceiti nents, Faseige-Gd 147-151 
Gehnitlon Gl ganpenntee casters © 572 
Questions of privilege (see Spe- 
cial Index, p. 404)...... 126-128 
distinction from _ privileged 
(UeSsbiOns pec. ketaysere <i ts 126 
Questions, Privileged motions or 
Sap Osa ik 
distinction from questions of 
Privaleg Oe sais (at. Ficois alors 126 
HStp Otc. .u.uy-Pbfobs ests tatebores hens 548 
Quorum (see Special Index, p. 
AV WaSe Sone MANGO Ue MOCOS 356-358 
CefinatlON Ole aveaysrsel as eieiete « 574 


Raise a question of order (see 
Order, Question of). 


Rank \desnibionsoOlaaeeiissny week 574 
Ratify (see Special Index, p. 
BUA) nt ose AM AAT OPaS ks 12 
Reading papers, documents, 
speeches (see Special Indez, 
204, eke tetcia ey Hesentyent ae 175 
ROCeLVe, 3 LOPOLt.....-s5.as, «oye exenshe 288 
GOUDIGION MOL meyers cle eterers Sake epstewioee 
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Recess, Take a (see Special In- 
deasop, -404 Vatvatd aero. 124-126 
ce fimati OMm0 fae cece). oegereele 574 
as @amain motiones vse 125 
Recognize, definition of........ 574 
Recommit (see Commit)........ 50 


Reconsider, and Reconsider and 
enter on the minutes 
83-85, 87-105 
difference between these mo- 
NENG) CS eee = 87, 88, 104, 105 
Reconsider (see Special Indez, p. 


NOD iow eas ROI ce a 82-85, 87-101 
compared with rescind........ 84 
when and by whom made....88, 89 
hiohyprivileresmererere eee 89 


taking up the reconsideration.. 90 
making of motion, how long 


Off eChiVvewree. clara 91, 92 
only majority vote required... 122 
QUAI MOON. a eetveet te a ee oe 93 


an amendment or other secon- 
dary motion 
while main motion is pending 


94, 95 
after final action on main 
MONON ocesw ou onact 95, 96 
previous question and votes 
takemsund er lt -yccaaien peruse 72, 73 
WOE AMOMT GEA Se lS os owen 96-100 
questions that cannot be recon- 
SORE! saccoceodcess 100, 101 
NiSbGOL) sae cote wines ois efpip beans 553 
affirmative votes which 
cannot be  reconsid- 
Ceil Senecio Jolgcc © 554 


negative vote which can- 


not be reconsidered... 554 
TENe wall OL. awl oresele «ots wetter 101 
Reconsider and enter on the 
minutes (see Special Index, 
p. 404)...... 87, 88, 92, 101-105 
necessity for and proper use 
OLA Ean rote mine etree 101 
legitimate use Of .0. sites or 102 
improper Use) OL... eee 102-104 
‘differs from reconsider. .87, 88, 
104, 105 
Recording Secretary ....... 313-315 
Records (see Minutes) 
Refer (see Commit) 
Register of delegates and alter- 
MACOS ie rset teres 283-285, 220 
FOTM OL Ai sty aire notte Se 563 
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Renewal of a motion (see Spe- Rules, Suspension of the (see 
cial Index, p. 404)......44. Special Index, p. 404) ...156-159 


79, 86, 113-116 
of motion to reconsider...101, 115 
list of motions which cannot be 


TENCWE: 026 cscres sss os 113, 555 
Reopening nominations.....166, 167 
Reopening polls ............ 169-170 
Repeal (see Rescind) 

Reporting member, definition 
OLE a cei ne ieee 574 
Reports of committees (see Com- 
mittees) 
Reports of officers............. 301 


Reports of tellers (see Tellers) 

Report of treasurer (see Treas- 
urer) 

Requests growing out of the busi- 
ness of the assembly.....171—177 


parliamentary inquiry ....... 171 
request for information....... 172 
leave to withdraw or modify a 
TOCION My tsvotessig sia aictohelal tone 173 
reading papers, documents, 
SPCeChes. seer ecieea ieee 175 
to be excused from a duty.... 176 
for other privileges.......... eu 
Rescind or Repeal (see Special 
Index, p. 404)....... 84, 110-113 
definition cofperters ct ssseieiicas is 575 
compared with reconsider..... 84 
motions which cannot be re- 
SEUUGOM werorercverslernegetrsys 554, 555 
Resignations (see Special Index, 
Posie 043) eat A veyainie neon 332, 333 
Resolution (see Motions; Forms; 
Committees, reports of).... ‘i 
with several paragraphs, 
amendment of .......... 35 
(see Special Index, p. 404) 
Revision of by-laws, etc., com- 
mittee on (see By-laws and 
AMENAMENRTSE ciate » vtemielelslere 371 
Rise, in committees............ 124 
Rising vote, or division of the 
ASSEMDIY Mr aster tte ae 167, 189 
Roll-call, voting by (Yeas and 
MES) Woeepoo one OP Emo aes 191 
COHMITLONS OL Merete eras felt le os 576 
GlECTIOM EW Yarecsre orerele «ies ecscc cleats 236 
Pullles OL sOLGOr wy ie fers cietetciai 366 
SDECLAeerlaiene: states sist vias cte srehers 366 
ATEN GIN Pah evetrels sree esenere stereo i 368 
Rules; Standing i... selec etree 367 
definitionto£ Senne Mts. 575 
AMONGINGY ersieicle'storetsteheicietrsreters 874 
NOdEeI ELON jsreratsln crete cleretererctets 398 


that cannot be suspended even 
by unanimous vote....... 157 
that can be suspended by a 


unanimous vote ......... 157 
two-thirds) VoOte\.a1u)< sscnisiers 158 
WUD JOPIGY: VOLOsse ae ofeysteucey slot 159 


Second, list of motions which do 
NOt TEQUITG ¢2-0. shel el ede 551 
Seconder, definition of......... 
Second degree (see Secondary 
Amendment) 
Second time, what motions to use 
to consider a question a.... 550 
Secondary amendment, or 
amendment of the second de- 
gree, definition of 575 
Secondary motion, definition of. 575 
Secret or executive session (see 
Special Index, p. 404)...... 
Secretaries 2.0. eee 313-319 
secretary or clerk, recording 
secretary (see Special In- 
Ofte) et 0D bau Parciotane 313 
MiINUles sear teto ete 
secretary cast the ballot, when 
out of order.....157, 158, 209 
corresponding secretary ...... 315 
difference in duties of record- 
ing and corresponding sec- 


eee eee rene 


retaries illustrated ....... 316 
executive secretary .......... 317 
financial secretary ........... 318 
secretary-treasurer ........... 319 

Select or special committee (see 
CONUMIULGEES ane acne tees 244 
Seriatim consideration, or by 
DATASTADN a erates eras 163-165 
Sessions and meetings (see Spe- 
cial Indexw, p. 404)..... 358, 359 
definitions Of mee tee ts eee 571 
executive or secret session..... 359 
Sine die, Adjourn:.:....)..0%. 121 
definition vof see cites here 575 
Society, permanent or organized, 
rules for (see Special Index, 
DUA04) OSes ree 364-367 
Speaker, meaning of........... 575 
Special or select committees 
(see Committees) ......... 244 


Special meeting, form of minutes 
POVNET ee ee 566 
Special orders (see Special In- 
Texppes 4) Merce escent 
definition of .... 


eee eer erece 
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Speeches, number and length of 
(see Reading Papers in Spe- 


cial Index, p. 404)......... 183 
TOACIN GEO fe cacstheesvenrsocvey RET Ee 176 
Standing committees (see Com- 
MNULLEES)) Ma Pate cel Adtetitae 244 
Standing rules ................ 367 
Gefni tion gots. '-prereresauee Bhs +13 575 
AMMONCIND crore ci eC Nuek ne asks 374 
ODOM TP OTa ere P ins aa use 398 
Stating the question (see Ques- 
tion) 
Strike out (see Amendments).. 29 
amending motion to......... 29 


difference in treatment and ef- 
fect of striking out words 
Ande paragrapus aa rtwcps oc 30 
Strike out and insert (called 
Substitute when applied to 
entire paragraph or resolu- 
tion; see also Amendments) 31 
cannot be divided............ 31 
amending motion to.......... 31 
original paragraph or resolu- 
tion amended before sub- 


BtIbUbO: 13 0729 02. Weel. te 32 

effect of adoption of motion to 
SUDSHLULO Mc raeenetreerereele 34 
Teconsidering the motion..... 35 

certain combinations not per- 
HMC) Sumebee wauaud OonC 35 

transferring sentences or para- 
PEO Ava CaO AOGOOOUC 35 
Subsidiary motions ........... 6 
LEGO ooqongoGeoumoUuaGoOE 548 


Substitute (see Strike Out and 
Insert, Amendments) 
GkpitiTO O& songcascnacccosnc 576 


form of, reported by com- 
WIV LCG are wrapsrete acess wed gers 559 
Suppress or limit debate, What 
motions; to use tos... +. 550 
Suppress the question, What mo- 
IOUS | LOMUSCRLOM me cee cree 550 
Suspension of the rules (see Spe- 
cial Index, p. 404)...... 156-159 


tules that cannot be suspended 
even by a unanimous vote. 157 
rules that can be suspended by 


a unanimous vote........ 157 
by a two-thirds vote....... 156 
by a majority vote........ 159 
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